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he Achievement 


ot a Master Builder 


The Gerhard Heintzman Phono- 
graph is the achievement of a 
Master Builder, one who, having 
given life-long study to the theory 
and practice of acoustics and per- 
fect tone production, now offers 
this, a creation of the mind of a 
proven genius. 


In the making of 


GERHARD 
HEINTZMAN 


Phonographs 


we are adhering strictly to the standard of 
perfection which ras made Gerhard Heintzman 
Pianos famous for half a century. 


Only by this long experience has it been pos- 
sible to produce such a true-tone phonograph. 
Made to play any disc record without any 
readjustment of the tone arm, you can always 
have for your recreation any musical selection 
you desire, vocal) or instrumental. 


The cabinets are all double-veneered with the 
finest figured woods, made by skilled piano- 
case artisans, and are constructed for dura- 
bility and perfect tone reproduction. The 
carving is done by expert hand-carvers—not by 
machinery—and each case is artistic, and one to invite comparison—close 
comparison with the product of any other maker. All varnishing and 
finishing is completed in exactly the same method as are our Pianos—by 
the same well tried process which satisfies in every detail 


All the mechanical parts of the instrument have been adapted for their 
proven tone-reproducing qualities, and some may be mientioned briefly: 
The motor is multiple spring, powerful, noiseless, smooth-running, and 
reliable under all conditions. 
The tone horn is acoustically correct—made of genuine highest grade 
piano sounding board spruce. 
The reproducer is fitted with the very finest mica obtainable. 
The nuancer (for graduating tone) has been tested in every 
conceivable way to ensure every effect of light and shade and all 
Gerhard Heintzman instruments are thus equipped. 


Surprise your family at Christmas. Buy them 
a Gerhard Heintzman Phonograph. 
See at your nearest Gerhard Heintzman dealer 


or write for illustrated booklet showing styles 
and prices. . 


GERHARD HEINTZMAN 


Limited 


TORONTO 
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Of Vital Interest to 
Every Motorist 


“Where to keep the carr” 


This is often a serious problem 


to the prospective car owner and quite often, too, to the 
man who has had an automobile for a considerable time. 
You can get at the facts, as to the very best and most 
economical materials out of which to erect a garage, 1n our 
booklet 





“Small Concrete Garages” 


This sixteen-page booklet contains a 
wealth of information and a number of 
very practical suggestions that will in- 
terest every car owner and everyone who 
contemplates the purchase of a car. 


It gives exact details regarding the value 
of cement for garage construction, as 
compared with other methods. 


It tells how a ear owner’s fire-risk is 
reduced—how fire insurance rates are 
lowered. 


In this booklet there appear many exact 
reproductions of completed garages and 
the ground plans used in their construc- 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY 


LIMITED 
- MONTREAL 


25 Herald Building 





tion. These ground plans and photo 
graphs are carefully explained so that 
they are easily understood by the lay- 
man. 

Some one of the many designs illustrated 
in “Small Concrete Garages,” no doubt, 
will serve as a model to follow in erect- 
ing your own garage. 


The book deals with garage heating, 
where to place gasoline tank, ete. In 
fact, no question that may arise in the 
construction of a garage, is left un- 
answered. “Small Concrete Garages” is 
a booklet that every motorist will find 
of vital interest. Write for it 
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Pencils and 
eye glasses 


You wouldn't want to 
read all day through 
another person’s glasses. 
Of course not! And 
neither should you 
work all day with a 
pencil intended 
for your kind of work. 


never 


the master drawing pencil” 


has, among its graduating de- 
grees, a pencil of the precise 
hardness or softness to suit each 
kind of work—each individual 
taste. The strong, smooth, re- 
sponsive leads are making work 
easier, quicker, more economical 
in every industry and profession. 
Made in 17 degrees—9H (hard- 
est) to 6B (softest); HB (me- 
dium) is most popular for gen- 
eral work. 


PAVHOUTA.. SNC 


a ff 


a 
te 


Write us the mature of your 
pencil work and name of dealer, 
enclosing 15¢ in stamps, and we 
will send you full-length samples 
of the right degrees for you, 
worth double the money — also 
our chart showing the uses of the 
17 degrees. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
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Dept. 67-J JERSEY CITY,N. J. 
Canadia Established 
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A.R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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ss Conditions 


Almost Ideal for 


Victory Loan 


HE flurry that prevailed when the 

blue ruin talk came in such dense 

waves from the prairies died down 
when it became evident that the wheat 
crop was not going to be such a bad one 
after all. It was just as the writer 
pointed out in these columns two months 
ago. The crop experts, who always 
prefer to err on the safe side, had taken 
too literally the stories of crop failures 
that came from many sections. Asa mat- 
ter of fact there is a time every summer 
when the outlook for the Western crop 
looks dark. This year the danger was a 
little more acute than usual. 

Although the wheat crop is not an aver- 
age one by any means it develops after 
all that it is large enough to prevent any 
serious dislocation of business conditions. 
There will not be as much money in 
Western pockets as there was last year 
but there will be enough to keep up de- . 
mand for everything and so business will 
not suffer. A sequel to the period w “te 
everyone in the West more or less believed 
that the crop was going to be a complete 
failure now develops. At that time mer- 
chants began to cancel orders. They had 
visions of shelves packed with goods that 
no one would have the money to buy so 
they hurriedly “got from under.” Since 
then they have discovered that business is 
going to run on much the same as usual 
and thev have been burning up the wires 
to get the goods after all. In many cases 
they have found it impossible to get any- 
thing; the goods they refused earlier have 
been sent elsewhere. Which goes to show 
how keen the demand is to-day. 


. chief difficulties that are being 
encountered—in fact the only real 
difficulties—are lack of material and help. 
In practically all lines the scarcity of 
material is becoming very serious indeed. 
The steel situation will limit the output 
of most lines into which steel enters. 
Many lines will temporarily vanish from 
the market. It follows that prices will 
continue to rise. , 

The acuteness of the labor situation to- 
day is not due to the working of the Mili- 
tary Service Act. It can be traced directly 
to a condition that might be termed 
“staleness.” Workers are not showing 
the eagerness and vim that once charac- 
terized their efforts. This is due, in some 
industries, to the strain under which they 
have worked. Nature strikes an inevit- 
able balance and, for every period of in- 
creased production, must follow a period 
of slackening effort. The reason can also 
be found in the high wages paid and the 
scarcity of help. When a man is making 
more than he ever did before, perhaps 
more than he ever expected to be able to 
make especially when he knows that other 
jobs beckon any time he cares to quit 
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where he is, it is perhaps natural for him 
to ease up a little. 

At any rate complaints come from al! 
directions that production is dropping 
and droppin at a time when supplies of 
everything are needed more than ever 
before. This is particularly the case in 
industries where a large proportion of 
female help is employed. During the 
warmer weather, lay-offs checked the out- 
put most seriously. 


A> a result of the general condition of 
4Athings there is going to be quite a 
serious shortage in many lines. Take, for 
instance, the situation in the knitting 
trades. The mills are loaded with orders, 
a large share of which are priority orders 
from the Canadian and U.S. Governments 
for army supplies. Under the most fav- 
orable conditions the mills would not be 
able to fill all government contracts and 
at the same time supply the trade as 
usual. But, to further complicate mat- 
ters, the spinners are not able to supply 
them with the material. The wool is in 
the country in sufficient quantity but the 
spinners have demands that must be met 
before anything can be supplied to the 
mills. The Red Cross recently ordered 
600,000 Ibs. of 10-count yarn and later 
increased the requisition to 1,000,000 Ibs. 
The result is that the knitting mills are 
fa Hing far behind on regular trade 
orders and it can be accepted as a cer- 
tainty that any lines of knitted goods 
will be short oo year. 

The situation leaves no doubt on one 
during the coming winter and 
all through 1919 the tendency in prices 
is going to be upward. This certainly 
applies to manufactured goods where the 
twin shortages of material and labor are 
operating to make higher price inevitable. 
With regard to foodstuffs there is more 
doubt as the size of crops will inevitably 
prices. Taking a general survey, 
however, it is plain to the naked eye that 
the Cost of Living is going from high to 
higher and highest. 


score: 


settle 


A very intere sting development in the 
merchandising world has been the growt h 
of substitutes. This does not apply to 
foods only where the use of substitutes 
has been a matter of sheer necessity and 
government regulation. It applies to 
manufactured articles and to materials 
that enter into finished products. Fibre 
is being used to take the place of steel in 
many lines. Compositions are being in 
troduced to replace materials which are 
not obtainable in sufficient quantities. 
Industry is learning lessons in economy 
as a result of the conditions faced. 

The shortage of help is also giving a 
fillip to the sale of all kinds of labor 
saving devices. 
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YOU are asked to save every 
cent not needed for your rea- 
sonable support and physical 
well being—this is thrift 


HRIFT requires the exercise of restraint 
and self-denial —qualities without which 
you cannot achieve the success in life which it 
is your ambition to achieve, and for the lack of 
which you are likely to suffer in later years. 
The money you acquire by thrift you are 
asked to loan—not give—to your country. 
It will come back to you when you may need 


it far more than you do now, and you will be 
paid interest for its use. 


This war is a frightful thing, but it may prove of ines- 
timable benefit to you, if it teaches you the good habit 
of thrift. Start the habit by investing in 


Victory Bonds 


This Page Donated Toward Winning the War by 
A. E. AMES & CO. 
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If you like a stub pen, 
use this Esterbrook 


Probate Pen No. 313 


ity In writing 1s 





by the use of Ester- 


terbrouk Probat 


examp.e It 











many ises 

hands In 

expert writer it is a great 
relief and easy writer. The 
beg or who s 
nervy 1 writing much 
Esterbrook’s 313 is an able 
ass It possesses all 





sterbrook uniformity of 
performance and great dura- 
bility. Easy smooth writing 
results from its use. 


Send 15e¢ for sample dozen. 


Esterbrook 
Pen Mfg. {Co. 


70 Cooper Street 





Camden, N."J. 























PROTECT 


Your Valuable Papers 
Against Destruction ; 
by FIRE 


GOLDIE & McCULLOCH SAFES 
keep their contents intact with fire 
raging on all sides. 


Place your ofder for one now. 
There is a size and style for every re- 
quirement. 

VAULT DOORS TO ORDER 
Send for our Catalogue M32, and a 
copy of our Boklet, “Profitable Experi- 
ence.” It is Free! 


THE 


Goldie & MCulloc 


COMPANY. LIMITED 
Head Office and Works—Galt, Ont., Can. 
Toronto Office: 
1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. 
Western Branch Office: 
248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
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‘The Investment Situation 


By H. H. BLACK, Montreal editor of The Financial Post 


This is the idea of investment that MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE desires to present: That 
men and women should save carefully, putting their money in the bank; should carry 


endowment and life insurance; should make 


au ill, naming some good trust company 


as executor. When these matters have been taken care of, the surplus income should 


be invest 


ed in good Government and mu 


icipal bonds. To these might be added 


good real estate mortgages, but the average man or woman who is not in close touch 


with values would be unwise to put money into mortgages at the present time, 
except indirectly through investment in some of the good loan companies’ shares 


Men and women, and particularly young men, whose incomes are above the average, 


who are not dependent upon a sure income from their investments and who are 


willing to take risks to secure a larger return on their money, may buy shares i) 
financial and industrial companies. MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE does not care to advise 
readers on any particular securities, but with the aid of the editor of “The Financial 


” " } : 
Post wii gidadiu give re gular subscr bers 


opinions on new flotations—THE EDITORS 


The Advantages of the Victory Bond ! 


FEW days after this issue of 
) MacLean’s reaches its readers the 
y Victory Loan campaign of 1918 
will be in full swing. The people of Can- 
ada will be asked to subscribe $500,000,- 
000, or about $100.000,000 more than they 
raised in the campaign of November, 
1917. The cost of the 1918 bonds will be 
a trifle more than last year’s, because 
there wi!l be no free gift of accrued in- 
terest that reduced the price last year to 
98.66. Everyone must pay on the usual 
basis of buying bonds, “par and accrued 
interest,” that is $50, or $100, or $500, or 
$1,000, according to the denomination of 
the bond you buy, and in addition the 
amount of interest that is due on the bond 
at the time of purchase. 

When the purchase of Victory bonds is 
treated in a department devoted to the 
discussion. of “Investments,” there open 
up two viewpoints, distinct though not 
opposed, the national and the individual. 
Perhaps one of the strangest paradoxes 
of the war, at least one that many have 
found hardest to realize, has been that in 
order to gain the ultimate freedom of the 
individual as developed under a sane 
democracy , individual rights, property, 
privileges and liberty itself, have had to 
be thrust indiscriminately, not only into a 
national but an international melting pot. 
Perhaps in Canada and the United States 
the outstanding bodies whose colossal 
selfishness prevented them from grasping 
this principle have been the I. W. W. and 
the Internationa! Socialists. Their fail- 
ure has won them a bitter hostility and an 
undying contempt, and they will rest for 
ever among the exposed fakes that worked 
under the guise of democracy. 

The national call of the Victory bond 
campaign of 1918 is a repetition in most 
essential points of the cogent reasons be- 
hind the appeal of 1917. Now, even more 
than then, our participation in the war to 
the end and the maintenance of our na- 
tional prosperity alike depend upon our 
raising the required funds. No more con- 
vincing proof of this can be presented 
than a brief resume of what was done 
with the war loans of 1917. One year 
ago, aS now, our war orders were the 
backbone of our financial and commercial 
position. The munitions orders and the 
growing market provided for our agricul- 
tural products overseas, at greatly ad- 
vanced prices, more than offset the slump 
that followed the outbreak of the war in 
normal manufacturing activities. But 
one year ago Great Britain found her- 
self unable to supply the sums necessary 
to cover these purchases; she had to ar- 
range for credits in the very countries in 


which she was purchasing her supplies. 
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If Canada could not supply these credits, 
Canada could not continue to receive the 
orders of the past. Nor could our usual 
alternative for the British money mar- 
kets, the United States, come to our res 
cue. In 1916 the United States had pur- 
chased 72 per cent. of our provincial and 
municipal bond issues (the bulk of which 
had been disposed of in Great Britain be- 
fore the war), but on entering the war 
herself in 1917 the United States took 
only 26 per cent. of our obligations and 
for the eight months of 1918 this dropped 
to the comparatively negligible figure of 
2% per cent. Thus in 1918, to a much 
greater extent even than last year, Can- 
ada is forced to do her own financing. 
This applies not only to new requirements, 
but to meeting maturing obligations. In 
the case of the city of Montreal alone this 
year, Canadians had to subscribe to two 
bond issues aggregating $13,000,000 to 
meet two three-year loans that could not 
be renewed in the United States. Extend- 
ing this to the whole of Canada it is seen 
that in 1916 Canada was called on to 
provide only 28 per cent. of the provincial 
and municipal issues; in 1917, 74 per cent 
or $24,000,000, and in 1918, for the first 
eight months, $59,300,000 or over 97 per 
cent. of the total. The success of this 
inancing was the direct result of the busi- 
! activity created by the orders due to 
the Victory Loan and other war loans. 

Just what did the war loans mean to our 
farmers and our manufacturers, and 
through the distribution of money from 
these sources to wholesale and retail 
business and the private homes in Can- 
ada? What did it guarantee in the way 
of a market? What returns came to us 
by way of it? 

Last year about $650,000,000 was pro 
vided in war loans: $400,000,000 from the 
Victory Loan of November, $150,000,000 
the previous March, and $100,000,000 
from the banks direct. Previous to that 
about $300,000,000 more was provided, or 
$950,000,000 in all. Out of this we 
loaned $732,000,000 to the British Govern- 
ment on condition that all of it be spent in 
this country for buying food, munitions, 
and other war supplies, and that money 
be advanced as a sort of contra account 
to us for the maintenance of our armies 
in England and France, or over $525,- 
000,000. 

How did this work out? Three years 
ago our agricultural] and animal products 
were exported to the value of $209,000,- 
000; for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1918, this had increased to $740,000,000. 
In manufactures, for the fiscal year of 
1915, with eight months of it war, the 
exports were $85,000,000; three years 
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If they hear that 
we at home are 


HE. best news we 
can send to our 
brave boys in France backing them up 


is that we are behind with our money, 


them to our last dollar for \ YY . that every dollar we 

VICTORY. \ can scrape together is going 

into the Victory Loan, they 

We can send them that will feel that Victory is on 
word by over-subscribing the way. 


the Victory Loan. 
Chey will gather new courage and new 


Chey have been on the firing line long strength; they will go into battle with new 
enough to know that speedy Victory is a mat- confidence and determination; they will 
ter of men plus materials with which to fight. fear nothing and stop at nothing. 


Let Us Send Them This Good News! 
Let Us Buy Victory Bonds! 
BUY—BUY—BUY —till it hurts! 


This Page Donated Toward Winning the War by 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


London, Montreal 


England Toronto Saskatoon 
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TOZY- 
on your Car 


You will have to get a new Top anyway, so get a permanent one that 
will do for winter and summer. You need not lay up your car for winter 
but get a Cozy Top and you can travel in the worst rain or snow storm 
and be perfectly comfortable. The Cozy—Top ts rigid, good le king, non- 
rattling. Phe Cosy-Top is made to fit the 1914, °15,'16,'17,'18 model 
Ford Touring Car and Roadster, and also the Chevrolet 4-90. All mater- 
ials are selected: rear side windows are stationary, fitted with double 
strength glass: transparent curtains above doors roll up, giving freedom for 

signalling. They are much preferable to moveable glass windows which 
rattle, warp and ‘break. Not necessary to buy a new windshield, as 











Top fits the old one. Sides can be removed, making top with open sides 

for Spring, Summer and Autumn driving, and parts removed carried 

under seat. Any man can fit a Cozy-Top on his car in about an pears 
all bolts and irons p rovided. Full 


tnstructions for attac hi n Sim; le, 
Make Your Car as = instructions (QOLD DIRGCT FROM 


Comfortable in Winter ROM FACTORY TO YOU, at the 


: . ‘no middle man" price of $98. Weight 
as Your Own Fireside. only 100 Ibs... 200° Ibs. crated. Also 


made for Ford Roadster for $75. Weight 
75 Ibs., 100 lbs. crated. Shipped promptly to any station in 
Canadé 1, f.o.b. Montreal, on receipt of price. Do not hesitate; you 
WANT it; think of the wonderful comfort and pleasure of keeping dry 
and keeping warm in the worst weather, motoring with a Cozy-Top. 
Decide NOW and send your order at once. There are 
Direct from over 40,000 Ferd Car owners in Ontario alone, and 
Factory to You factory output of Cozy-Tops is limited. The only good 
Top in Canada at the price. Get YOURS by getting it 
NOW. Illustrated literature mailed on request. Be sure and write if 
you are interested, or save time and send money at once, under our guar- 
antee,—"‘Goods may be returned if not satisfactory.” 
Send Payment by Cheque or Money Order 


CARRIAGE FACTORIES, LIMITED 
310 Excelsior Life Building, TORONTO 









Loose Leaf Devices and 
Accounting Systems 


OFFICE MANAGERS AND ACCOUNT- 
ANTS will find the “Kalamazoo” Sys- 
tem Accurate and A GREAT SAVER 
OF TIME, LABOR AND WORRY If 
you know what a great help it is you 
would not be without it another day 





Salient Kalamazoo Points oad Ask us to send you 
. Flat Opening. booklet containing 
. Simple Construction. full information. 
. Vise-like Grip. 
. Great Expansion. 
. Ease of Operation. 
No Exposed Metal. 
Accessibility. 
Durability. 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Limited 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS 


King and Spadina, Toronto,Ont. 


Qn Fok WN 











HALIFAX, ST. JOHN’S, NFLD., SHERBROOKE, ST. JOHN, N.B., SYDNEY 


F. B. — & CO. 


134 ST. JAMES STREET - MONTREAL, CANADA 
Members iitiatad tock Exchang 
DEALERS IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES. STOCKS CARRIED ON MARGIN 
Direct Private Wire Connections With All Offices and With Laidlaw & Co., New York 
MAIN 7140, 7141, 7142. 








St. Andrew’s College 





Toronto A Roshioaties oot Der School Canada 
UPPER SCHOOL, LOWER SCHOOL 
Boys prepared for Universit Royal Mil College and Business 
REV Db. BRUCE MA DONALD M.A., LL.D 
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later the total was $636,000,000, an in- 
crease of nearly 650 per cent. Actual ad- 
vances to purchasing agencies for Great 
Britain to expend on munitions and food 
in Canada are averaging $40,000,000 a 
month, all of it war loan money. During 
the last fiscal year the war loans made 
possible the purchasing in Canada for 
the Allies of $303,000,000 of wheat; of 
$62,000,000 of flour: of $57,000,000 
of bacon: of $36,000,000 of cheese 
and of $22,000,000 of oats. In_ the 
one year shells valued at over $235,000,- 
000 were made in Canada and paid for out 
of war loan money. And meanwhile this 
enormous production created and main 
tained a demand for all the available 
skilled and unskilled labor, and wages 
have risen to such an extent as to meet 
the higher cost of living that is the inevit 
able companion of war, and leave a mar- 
gin of s savings that are visible in the bank 
deposits and the subscr iption s to the war 
loans themselves, as well as a sustained 
commercial business all over the country. 

So much for the past loan; for the com- 
ing one the reasons mentioned are even 
intensified. The German peace offer does 
not weaken but strengthen the need for 
that loan. This does not mark the end, or 
the near-end. As the London Times re- 
marked pithily: “Perhaps the most wel- 
come feature of Germany’s hastily ar- 
ranged move is that it can only be a 
measure of her military necessity.” But 
the slump in scores of securities on the 
stock markets indicated a dislocation in 
ndustry in many directions that is bound 
to follow any serious attempts at peace, 
and to offset this we must see to it that 
our “war activities” are kept up to the 
highest possible pitch of production. A 
good fat war loan is the best human 
guarantee of this for Canada. 

A very encouraging feature of the ef- 
fect of the subscriptions to the loan of 
last November is that the bank deposits 
in Canada were $1,547,000,000 on the eve 
of the first instalment; eight months later 
they were only $6,000,000 less (when the 
people had paid in $410,000,000) and 
were actually $160,000,000 more than 
they had been one year before. More 
than this: Canadians in that eight 
months had taken (mainly from the large 
corporations who had subscribed hun- 
dreds of thousands) some $50,000,000 
more of the Victory bonds, and taken care 
of even more of this in municipal and 
provincial bonds. Another promising fac- 
tor is the steady increase in war purchases 
by the United States Government in Can- 
ada; a direct result of the development of 
the Canadian plants on British orders; 
through war loan funds. It is stated that 
Canada to-day is producing more 75 mm. 
shells for the United States forces than 
are being turned out in that country it- 
self. These U.S. orders, extending to 
textiles and other lines as well, will help 
the success of the loan, 

With such incentives provided to sub- 

ribe for the forthcoming war loan the 
personal side should require little 
development. As has been” men- 
tioned the rate is a straight 5% per cent. 
with the interest payable every half year, 
the first of May and the first of Novem- 
ber. One year ago there was some mis- 
apprehension lest the selling value of the 
bonds would fall away below par; so far 
from that they advanced 1 1-3 points. 
The forthcoming bonds contain the valu- 
able feature, tax exemption, of the lasi 
and there is every reason to believe that 
the two issues in a few years, when in- 
terest rates decline, will be selling far 
above par. In the United States similar 
bonds with interest only 3% per cent. are 
up two points above par. 
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“Of course I place you! Mr. Addison 
Sims of Seattle. 

“If I remember correctly — and I do 
remember correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the 
lumberman, introduced me to you at the 
luncheon of the Seattle Rotary Club three 
years ago in May. This is a pleasure in- 
deed! I haven’t laid eyes on you since 
that day. How is the grain business? 
And how did that amalgamation work 
out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in the 
crowded corridor of the Hotel McAlpin 
compelled me to turn and look at him, 
though I must say it is not my usual habit 
to “listen in” even in a hotel lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most famous 
memory expert in the United States,” said 


my friend Kennedy, answering my question 


before I could get it out. “He will show 
you a lot more wonderful things than that 
before the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the 


toastmaster was introducing a long line of 
guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and when 


‘ame my turn Mr. Roth asked, “What are 
your initials, Mr. Jones, and your business 


connection and telephone number?” Why 


he asked this, I learned later, when he 
picked out from the crowd the 60 men he 
had met two hours before and called each 
by name without a mistake. What is more, 
he named each man’s business and tele- 
phone number, for good measure. 
I won’t tell you all the other amazi 
hings this man did except to tell how h 
called back, without a minute’s hesitation, 
long lists of numbers, bank clearings, 
] numbers, parcel post rates and 
inything else the guests gave him in rapid 
a a a 

When I met Mr. Roth again—which you 
may be sure I did the first chance I got 
he rather bowled me over by saying, in his 
modest way: 
There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering ‘thing I want to remember, 
whet names, faces, figures, facts or 
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something I have read in a magazine. 

“You can do this just as easily as I do. 
Anyone with an average mind can learn 
quickly to do exactly the same things which 
seem so miraculous when I do them. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 


“was originally very faulty. Yes, it was—a 
really poor memory. On meeting a man I 
would lose his name in thirty seconds, while 
now there are probably 10,000 men and wo- 
men in the United States, many of whom I 
have met but once, whose names I can call 
instantly on meeting them.” 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth.” I 
interrupted, “you have given years to it. 
Jut how about me?” 

“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you 
the secret of a good memory in one evening. 
This is not a guess, because I have done it 
with thousands of pupils. In the first of 
seven simple lessons which I have prepared 
for home study I show you the basic prin- 
ciple of my whole system and you will find 
it--not hard work as you might fear—but 
just like playing a fascinating game. I will 
prove it to ve Negi 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course 
did; I got it the very next day from his 
publishers, the Independent Corporation. 
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How We Improved 
Our Memory 
In One Evening 
he Amazing Experience of 
Victor Jones and His Wite 
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When I tackled the first lesson I was sur- 
prised to find that I had learned—in about 
one hour—how to remember a list of one 
hundred words so that I could call them off 
forward and back without a single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. And so did the 
other six. 

Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who 
at 32 years became president of a million 
dollar corporation, the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company of New York, makers of the fa- 
mous fire extinguisher: 
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Mr. Allen didn’t put it a 

The Roth Ccurse is pric ‘le I can abso- 
lutely count on my memory now. I can call 
he name of most any man I have met be- 
fore ind I am getting better all the time. 
1 can remember any figures I wish to re- 
member. Telephone numbers come to my 
mind instantly, once I have filed them by 
Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street addresses 
ire just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be “ 
stiff’ on my feet-—-because I wasn’ re. I 
couldn’t remember what I wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe” when I get on my 
feet at the club, or at a banquet. or in a 
business meeting, or im any social gathering 

Perhars the most enjoyable part of it 
all is that I have become a good conversa- 
tionalist—and I used to be as silent as a 
sphinx when I got into a crowd of 
who knew things. 

Now I ean call up like a flash of lightning 
most any fact I want right at the instant I 
need it most. I used to think a “hair trig- 
syrer’?’ memory belonged only to the prodigy 
and genius. Now I see that every man of 
us has that kind of a memory if he only 
knows how to make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many years 
to be able to switch the big searchlight on 
your mind and see instantly everything you 
want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in your 
office. 

Since we tock it up you never hear anyone 
in our office say “I guess” or “I think it was 
about so much” or “I forget that right now” 
or “I can’t remember’ or “I must look up his 
name.” Now they are right there with the 
answer—-like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of “Multigraph” 
Smith? Real name H. Q. Smith, Division 
Manager of the Multigraph Sales Company, 
Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit from 
1 letter of his that I saw last week: 
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vractice anvone-—-I don’t care who 
improve his Memory 100 per cent. in a week 
per cent. in six months.”’ 





1.00 
My advice to you is don’t wait another 
minute. Send to Independent Corporation 
for Mr. Roth’s amazing course and see what 
a wonderful memory you have got. Your 
dividends in increased earning power will be 


enormous. VICTOR JONES. 








What the Course Did for 


Mrs. Jones 


From what Mr. Jones tells us, the Roth Mem- 
ory Course did just as wonderful things for Mrs 
Jones. She became fascinated with the lessons 
the first evening she could get them away from 
her husband, and he is forced to admit that not 
only did she learn the magic key words more 
quickly and easily than he did—but so did Gene- 
vieve, their twelve-year-old daughter 

But the fun of learning was only the begin- 
ning. In a few days Mrs. Jones was amazed to 
see how her newly acquired power to remember 
the countless things she had to remember simpli- 
fied her life. The infinite details of housekeeping 
smoothed themselves out wonderfully. She was 
urprised how much more time she had for recrea- 
tion— because she remembered easily and auto- 
matically her many duties at the time they should 


























€ nembered. And when evening came she 
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it and you will owe nothing 
her hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
f other men and women who have used the 
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Division of Business Education, Dept. 311, 119 W. 
40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 
“The Most Satisfactory War Journal in 
America” 
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oO make your skin fine in texture 
- vely even when seen closely 


ANY a face that is attractive in cold. Whenever possible, finish by 
7 
i 


at a giance, loses all itscharm rubbing the face with a piece of re 


when seen closely. Always dry carefully. 
For your face to be truly lovely, even Use this treatment persistently. It will 


when seen closely. the texture of your strengthen the small muscular fibres and 
skin must be fine and smooth. the pores gradually rebuild a smooth-textured skin 
should be hardly visit le Within a week or ten days you will 
notice an improvement, but remember 
that you cannot correct in a day what 
years of neglect have caused. Only the 
steady use of Woodbury’s will give you 
that greater smoothness and finer texture 
you can have 


The skin of your fice is more exposed 
to wind and dust and cold than any 
other part of the body. Its delicate pores 
contract and expand under the influence 
of cold and heat. Irritating dust is carried 
into them. They clog up and become : 
enlarged. For a month or six weeks of this treat 
; ment and for general cleansing use fo 
that time, the 25c cake of Woodbury’s 
is ample. Get a cake, and begin tonight 
the proper treatment for your skin 
Woodbury’s ts for sale at drug stores and 
toilet goods counters throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


This is why it is so important, in order 
to keep your skin fine in texture, to use 
the proper method of cleansing and 
stimulating it 


This famous treatment has 
helped others 
Dip your washcloth in very warm Send for sample cake with booklet of famous 
‘Wat ind hol * to vour fac ; see treatments and a sample of Woodbury’s 
Wate, anc OM y< ace. A 4 


“XZ? : . Facial Powder 
take a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 





; Send 6c for a trial cake igh f 
dip it in water and rub the cake itself over ; ake ( 
3 * reek rt i I iy Woodl Facial 
your skin. Leave the slight coating of 
- ltl k Treatment) together with the booklet of treat 
soap on for a few minutes until the skin j.ones“A Skin You Love to Touch.” Or for 12 
feels drawn and dry. Then dampen the qe will send » the treatment booklet and 
skin and rub the soap in gently with an smples of Woodbury’'s Facial Soap and Facial 
upward and outward motion Xinse the Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens Co 
face thoroughly, first in tepid water, then — Limited, 7011 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontar 
Plackheads — How to get rid of them _— 
If ye «are troubled with blackhead:, try the treatment given Bere ‘ 
in the booklet wrappe 1 around every « the of Wo dbury’s CANADA) 


Factal Soap. It tells vou the cause of blackheads and how to 


} 
rid cf thy 
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The Minx Goes /o the Front 


A Story of the Reconquered Districts of 
France 


By C. N. and A. M. Williamson 


Joint Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” “The Princess Passes,” ete. 


Illustrated by Charles L 


HER FIRST STEP: SOI 


“cc ORRIBLE girl!” 
- It was my mother who spoke. 
a ce 


I’d been thinking the young per- 
‘lightful girl, even her life-belt 
was becoming. But I didn’t contradict 
mother. One doesn’t! the type of 
Womar ind Mother—spelt with a capi- 
tal, a I confess to having passed 
twenty-seven vears in awe of her 

(Speaking of confessions, this will turn 
into one, I foresee, mixed with adven- 
tures at the front. I shan’t dare sign 
my name for fear of mother, but under 
borrowed plumes I shall Mother 
except her 


son 


She’s 


be safe. 


never reads “modern stuff” 


wn.) 

We and the girl were on the boat 

oss f Southampton to Havre 
vhen we sa her firs She had a little 
white ittached to her; also a large 
brown British officer. One reason why 
mother called her a “horrible girl” was 
because, ¢ te lear!l\ he ad “picked 


up the man” on board. I, for my part, 
should have said that he had probably 
picked her up, she being so pretty it was 
what a man would want to do. I even 
suggested that this might be the case, 
but mother and Kate (Kate Whitley is 
my second cousin), both sat upon the 
suggestion, if not upon me. They agreed 
that affairs of that sort are alwavs 
started by the girl and are the girl's 
fault. 

The boat flirtation, however, was only 
one reason why mother pronounced the 
girl horrible. Another reason was the 
dog—a curly white fluff, with a feather 
tail, a black nose and bright-bead eyes, 
a creature like a toy come to life. 

No young woman would dream of 
travelling with such an animal unless she 
deliberately desired to attract attention. 

(Something that happened later gave 
mother and Kate a chance to say, “I told 


Wrenn 
PHAMPTON TO PARIS 


you so!” But it isn’t time to tell 
about that yet.) 

A third reason was the girl’s 
“oveneral get up.” But I had bet- 
ter describe her as she appeared 
to me, and you can. decide 
whether I was right or 
mother. 


‘HE had — or why 
7 shouldn’t I say “has,” 
when only a few weeks 
have passed and_ she 
hasn’t changed since?— 
she has orange-red hair 
(when I noticed her first, 
the officer was matching 
it with an orange before 
he ate it; the orange, I 
mean, not’ the hair, 
though apparently he 
yearned to eat that, too) and big, bril- 
liant eyes some few shades darker, a 
gold-brown tobacco color, I might say 
They slant very slightly towards the 
temples. Her face being of a long oval, 
this gives a faint hint of Japanesey- 
ness now and then; or it would if she 
were not so fair, with that red-haired 
fairness which is dazzling as mother- 
o’-pearl. As for her features, they hard- 
ly count in the effect. I daresay she 
takes an almost plain photograph. I’ve 
only to shut my eyes to produce her 
picture distinctly as if I kept it on mv 
retina for emergencies; but I can’t for 
the life of me be sure of her nose. It’s 
small, and I think tilts up a little. I 
know it has a freckle or two and goes 
into tiny engaging crinkles when she 
smiles. 

That smile should have a paragraph 
to itself. But after all there are no 
words to make you see it. A sudden 
flash of yellow-brown eyes, letting out 






She had a little white dog attached to her. 


a stream of radiance. Two deep-cut 
dimples (Kate says they’ll be wrinkles 
at fifty), a wide-laughing, red mouth, 
perfect teeth, and a glimpse of pink 
tongue rosily crisp as American water- 
melon. 

There’s the smile’s paragraph, so now 
to the chin! It’s decidedly firm, with 
a childlike firmness, and a dimple that’s 
a mere shadow of a dimple. Her throat 
is long and slender; Kate says, thin; 
but if that’s true, it’s a delicate, attrac- 
tive thinness; and her collar-bones are 
like a very young girl’s. She doesn’t 
mind showing them, and a good deal of 
milky skin besides between the turn- 
over, soft collars of open blouses. 

I have seen. processions of these 
blouses since the first, for evidently she 
doesn’t fear washing bills: a clean blouse 
twice a day sometimes, and a handker- 
chief to use, a handkerchief to lose, every 
three or four hours. The blouse of that 
first day was made of some sheer stuff 








i4 


held together by embroidered medallions. 
It was pale grey, and so was the soft- 
looking serge coat and skirt, both of 
which, anybody might see, were lined 
with pearl-grey silk, shot blue. There 
was a petticoat of the same grey-shot- 
blue often in evidence; grey silk stock- 
ings and grey shoes with buckles. The 
dog worried one grey kid glove and the 
officer stole its mate, but the girl had a 
reserve pair in a grey suede bag. Out 
of this bag came also, on an average 
each fifteen minutes, a thing that pre- 
tended to be a silk handkerchief, but had 
a powder-puff grafted into its middle. 
Swish went this puff with a fine dusting 
of lily-white over a face and neck as 
white, while a pair of bright eyes criti- 
cized the effect in a miniature mirror. 





















The boat flirtation was one 
reason why mother pro- 
nounced the girl horrible. 


At the same instant a perfume, faint as 
fragrance in dreams, blew along the 
deck. 

That was the girl as I saw her. with 
the exception of her hat. It was a queer 
hat of pearl-grey velvet, a sort of super- 
sailor shape, with a butterfly of the 
same grey bobbing like a loose flower in 
front over the tilting nose, for the hat 
was pulled low and tipped sidewise. One 
red-brown eyebrow was almost hidden 
and the red-brown lashes of the same 
or near eye almost brushed the brim 
every time they winked. 

Into the off eye she had a trick of 
sticking a monocle like a man’s. This 
made everyone stare, and the dog bark. 
She had another trick, too, IF soon ob- 
served. When she said something impish 
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(this happened often) she would look 
up and pull at her little smooth chin, as 
an old man pulls at a short goatee. This 
[ found absurdly attractive. But mother’s 
point of view was different. Her word 
was “disgusting!” Altogether a most 
unsuitable girl in a most unsuitable cos- 
tume, with an unsuitable dog and a set 
of unsuitable tricks for a boat crossing 
to France in war time. 


ae! about ourselves. 
. Nearly everyone who matters 
must have been reading mother’s books 
for the last quarter of a century, as her 
publishers on both sides of the Atlantic 
advertise sales by the hundred thous- 
and. Her latest portrait appears in 
each new volume. therefore Mrs. 

Henry Wayne’s mil- 
, lions of readers, 
serious, earnest per- 
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for those who had and the parious sit- 
uation of Europe. This was praise- 
worthy as an idea, but the dress and 
coat, having been dyed from a cinnamon 
brown, had rather the effect of badly 
cooked plums. Still, it’s a fine example 
from those who are well off to set those 
who are not, this dyeing of garments; 
and Kate had had her travelling dress 
done too, in deference to mother’s ad- 
vice. Kate’s had been grey and had be- 
come a cold bottle-green which wouldn’t 
enhance the complexion of an angel. It 
made her sallow, contradicted the nice 
blue of her eyes and caused her brown 
hair to look dust color. She and mother 
felt pride in their plain appearance, and 
betraved this in their manner. They 
were travelling to France on a high 
mission. Mother meant to write a book 
concerned with the war, and wished to 
study conditions on the spot. The 
scenes she would treat were on the 
French front, or rather, several French 
fronts, the British not allowing their 
fronts to be seen by the eyes of women. 
Mother, when writing one 

of her great books (this 

was to be the greatest) 

never thought 

of her sex; 

but it seemed 

that the Brit- 
ish authorities 














sons, know her at her best. She isn’t, 
perhaps, quite at her best in travelling. 
Being essentially British, British soil is 
to her what a pedestal is to a weighty 
statue. Without such support she feels, 
I think, that she loses something of her 
virtue, something of her importance, one 
being inseparable from the other. She 
has not the serene confidence that every- 
one knows who she is, which answers 
to an ornamental frieze on the said 
pedestal. Besides she considers that a 
woman’s worst clothes are the ones best 
adapted for a journey. Their color hard- 
ly matters if they’re old enough, and 
unbecoming. She was dressed in purple 
for this vovage to France as a kind of 
half mourning. Not that she’s lost a 
relative, but purple betokened respect 


obstinately refused to disregard it. To 
punish them, therefore, she had decided 
to ignore their old fronts. 

The French were said to be less nar- 
row-minded. She expected permission 
to go where she pleased for purposes of 
her work and Kate’s work (Kate is 
mother’s secretary, and writes weekly 
articles of her own for a syndicate) but 
it was considered wise to take me to 
break the ice. You see now why plain, 
unprepossessing garb was indicated for 
ladies wishing not to emphasize their 
sex. 

As for me, Harry Wayne (I was named 
after my dead father, but mother calls 
me Henry in moments of storm), I have 
been refused three times by the Army 
Medical Board, otherwise any journey of 


= 
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mine to France would have been made 
in khaki. Mother explains me practical- 
ly in these words whenever she intro- 
duces me as her son, and makes my ears 
tingle. But es you will have realized 
already, under her thumb my assertive 
faculty, if not my sense of humor, has 
become almost extinct. 


A T Havre the officer shook hands with 
44 the girl for good-bye, and kissed the 
dog. There was some murmur about a 
telegram to send, and a motor car: but 
we thought nothing of this at the time. 
It was a real blow for mother to find 
that our places in the train were in the 
same compartment with the objection- 
able female and her pet. I was bidden to 
seek other seats, but there were none 
unoccupied. 

I pass over that journey in silence, 
because it was passed mostly in silence: 
sleep, reading, note-taking, and glaring 
at the girl—so far as the ladies were 
concerned. While they slept, I could have 
talked to her if I had dared. Her eyes 
told me that; bright, friendly eyes, gay 
and kind as the eyes of a very nice child 
who has never been scolded or had dys- 
pepsia. She was, I thought, like a 
charming puppy, begging me to throw a 
ball and give it a chance to play. But 
literally I dared not. I hoped that my 
cowardice was partly for her sake, know- 
ing the things that mother would say 

and look. But, honestly, I’m not sure. 
Anyhow, when at length the tiresome 
train crawled into the St. Lazare station 
at Paris there had been no intercourse 
between the girl and me except a smile 

well, a few smiles—when the cat was 
asleep and the mice would play. I won’t 
say to whom I refer as the cat, but the 
girl and her dog were the mice. They 
played occasionally and looked at me for 
approval. I gave it with grins. 


\ OTHER, Kate and I hadn’t been 
“ abroad before since the war began. 
We had talked and heard a lot of talk 
about “war conditions,” and it seemed 
natural that there should be a dearth of 
conveyances for the civil population. If 
the girl had been unable to get a taxi, 
for instance, mother would have judged 
that it served the frivolous creature 
right for wandering about a war-stricken 
world with her ridiculous dog. That we 
shouldn’t get one, however, was a blow. 
It appeared incredible. It was like an 
awful dream that Mrs. Henry Wayne 
and her party should be stranded in a 
Paris station with their luggage and no 
visible means of escape. 

For that was the fact to be faced. 
There were no vehicles whatever, neither 
taxi-motors nor taxi-anythings, or things 
without taxis. That is, those there were 
and the gloomy black omnibuses were 
engaged beforehand by passengers 
whose foresight was better than ours. 

“T must say, Henry, you might have 
realized what it would be like and sug- 
gested wiring!” was the plaint drawn 
from mother at sight of drenching rain. 

She snapped the words sonorously, if 
such a feat is possible. 

Anyhow, they reached the ears of the 
girl, who stood at a short distance from 
us, waiting for someone or something. 
Beside her was a porteuse, one of those 
human miracles of the war who look as 
if you could break them in two with a 
touch, yet who smilingly shoulder 
weights at which men once grumbled. 
The strength of this one was tested only 
with a chinchilla-lined fur coat, an um- 
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brella, a parasol, and a purple dressing- 
bag whose interior, if pierced by X-rays, 
would certainly reveal gold fittings. The 
traveller herself had charge of the dog; 
but at the sound of our sorrow she look- 
ed at us and let the leash go. 


HE fluffy white shape flew as 

straight for me as a_well-aimed 
snowball. Instinctively I stooped to 
snatch it up lest it should pounce away 
under the wheels of a smart khaki-col- 
ored automobile at that moment ap- 
approaching. My move was followed by 
the approach of the girl. (And this is 
the place, previously referred to, where 
mother and Kate got their chance to 
say, “I told you so!” ‘Their theory was 
that the dog’s mistress had trained him 
to make advances where she wished to 
strike up an acquaintance.) What with 
the rain and no vehicular protection, and 
now this thing happening, mother’s face 
was a study. She could have sat for a 
portrait of Clytemnestra. 

“Sidi Bishr, you bad child!” exclaimed 
the obnoxious one, with a smile for us 
all round, as if the surest thing in the 
world was our kind love for her and her 
dog. 

“Thank you heaps!” she went on, with 
a special smile for me, which made me 
fee] I was a man in spite of all, and hang 
everything! She had a dear little drawl- 
ing voice which reminded me of “coon 
songs” I’d heard crooned on a music 
hall stage by a popular southern singer. 
As she spoke she made as if to receive 
the said Sidi Bishr from my outstretched 
arms; then seemed to forget, and let me 
hold him, her hands clasping his face. 

“T was just wondering,” she said, with 
a bright glance that introduced her to 
mother, “if I couldn’t take you in my 
auto? At least, it isn’t my auto, but a 
friend’s, such a kind boy I met on the 
boat. He sort ‘of saved Sidr B. from 
jumping overboard, so we talked and he 
was awfully interesting. I reckon you’re 
English, so maybe you know him? He’s 
Lord John Hatte. It does seem funny 
to call anyone by his first name like 
that when you’ve just met him! But he’s 
a captain, too. He’s on a staff or some- 
thing, and he’s generally in Paris, but 
he has to stop at Havre for awhile and 
when he found I was a stranger in Paris 
he just insisted I should use his car. He 
would telegraph for it to meet me; and 
here it is. So please come with me or 
I shall feel frightful in this rain, when 
we’ve been fellow travellers such a long 
time.” 

If I hadn’t suspected it before I should 
have known then that the girl had the 
disposition of a sunbeam and the nature 
of an up-to-date angel. But mother 
gazed into the middle of that cherubic 
smile with what, when I was a boy I 
used to call (in my mind) her rocking 
horse expression. You know what I 
mean? Unwinking, large-nostriled, 
wooden. 


, 


READ her thoughts as if printed in 
one of her own books. She wasn’t 
thinking the girl angelic. She thougit 
her pushing, and was asking herself. if 
those bright eyes had seen on some-bag 


a label with the name of Mrs. Henry 
Wayne, whom everybody wishes to 
know. 


I expected a firm refusal, and pre- 
pared to temper ungraciousness to a 
shorn lamb; but not so! Any port in a 
storm was the next expression on 
mother’s face. 


“I thank you,” she said, with proper 
stiffness. “I suppose we can—er—-send 
someone to get us something. But Lord 


Raille, the father of Lord John Hatte 
(the name is pronounced ‘Hett,’ not 
‘Hat’) is an old friend of mine. There- 


fore, perhaps we may be justified in ac- 
cepting your tactful” (she swallowed the 
‘tactful’ as if it had been a cud) “sug- 
gestion. That is, if our hotel is not out 
of your way.” 

“It won’t be out of my way, wherever 
it is!” cried the girl. “Just tell the 
chauffeur its name, please, for I ’spect 
you speak French lots better than I do.” 

The khaki-colored car which had 
drawn up near by was, it appeared, that 
of Lord John, who had described it to 
his friend. 

“The Wellesley, Rue de la Paix, please 
mention to the man, Harry,” said 
mother. 

“Oh!” chirped our hostess, “how love- 
ly—the Rue de la Paix! It’s always 
been a sort of dream of mine to see it. 
I believe I’ll stay at that hotel instead 
of the one I was going to.” 


F, at this moment we had not already 

been in the car, a luxurious limousine. 
mother might have preferred waiting in- 
definitely, or marching miles to the 
Metro, rather than be “saddled” with 
the girl. She couldn’t pile the whole 
party out, however. And if any cat may 
look at any king, any girl can go to 
any hotel even if patronized by Mrs. 
Henry Wayne. There was still a hope 
that all the rooms might be taken, we 
having wired for ours; but though the 
Wellesley was almost complet, there re- 
mained a suite; double bedroom, bath and 
private salon on the first floor. 

“Do you not think,” suggested mother, 
“as you are alone, without even a maid, 
you would be committing an extrava- 
gance in these sad war times taking a 
large expensive suite when many are 
starving? There are other hotels, in the 
same street.” 

The girl shook her head. Apparently 
she had no notion that mother considered 
aught save her purse. 

“T’d have to have a bath anyhow,” 
she announced, “and a salon’s awfully 
convenient for Sidi B. He gets so tired 
of just a bedroom, when I leave him in. 
Besides, I know you, and it’s nice to be 
near friends. I’m here, and I'll stay. 
Didn’t some general say that once?” 

I confirmed this impression and named 
the general. Afterwards mother scolded 
because I’d “encouraged the creature.” “If 
you had been reserved, as I and Kate 
were,” she reproached me, “there might 
have been some hope. As it is, she evi- 
dently intends to live in our pockets.” 


OQ" first meal in ‘the. hotel was 
dinner, and whether by accident or 
design the girl’s table was within talk- 
ing distance of ours. Mother and Kate 
had put on their travelling frocks and 
hats again after bathing, because it was 
the “worst of form to dress in Paris dur- 
ing the war.” The girl was ignorant 
of this maxim, however, or chose to dis- 
regard it. She had on a thin, black dress 
which merely veiled her youthful neck 
and arms. Round her throat were gold 
beads, and gold beads to match girdled 
the crown of her large, tilted: black hat 
This matching of. beads forgome reason 
appeared criminal td mothérs* We had 
learned from her own lips that the name 
of the girl was Nanct Mix, and, quiver- 
ing at sight of the beads as a bull quiv 








ers at a red rag, mother muttered, “Mix 
indeed! Minx is the proner name for 
her!” And this was a private christen- 
ing behind the culprit’s back. 

She called to us gaily once or twice 
during dinner, and later when we were 
having coffee in the lounge Miss Mix 
approached io reclaim the too friendly 
“Sidi &.” 

“T hope you don’t mind him?” she 
beamed to mother, whose royal mourning 
he pawed. “I’m afraid he’s’. rather 
spoiled. Everybody makes so much of 
Sidi! I haven’t had the darling long, 
though I don’t see now how I lived with- 
out him. It was too funny the way he 
was given to me. I must tell you.” (She 
drew up a chair.) “Coffee here, please, 
waiter! A dear fellow, an officer, of 
course, brought him to France, coming 
from Egypt, Sidi B.’s native land. Well, 
he came to England on leave (the bov, 
not the dog) and met me. I’d just ar- 
rived, and was so homesick! He was 
the same, being Australian. He told me 
how Sidi was named after a camp near 
Cairo where he was born, Sidi Bishr. 
But I cal! him that only when I’m cross. 
The poor boy had left his dog in France 
because of the rules in England, and 
didn’t know what to do with the pet in 
the trenches. I said I’d love to have 
him, so the boy vowed to get him to me 
somehow. .What do you think he did? 
Sent Sidi B. over to “Blighty” with a 
flying man in an aeroplane! -And then, 
after all, I decided I could do better war 
vork in France than England, as Am 
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erican troops are landing, and all that 
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So 1 got my passport fixed up, and here 
Iam. I don’t know yet what I shall do, 
but I'll begin looking around. I sup- 
pose you’ve come to do war work, you 
look so—so business-like.” 

The last words were intended for 
mother. Mother made no reply, but 
gazed into her empty coffee cup. Miss 
Mix tried again. She raised her voice, 
thinking that mother, at her age, might be 
deaf; and that was more than mother 
could stand from a minx. 

She said in a remote tone, addressed 
to space, “We have come to France, not 
with any speculative idea of ‘picking up’ 
work, but with the intention of going to 
the front and seeing the liberated cities.” 
Had mother received an invitation to 
spend a week-end in Heaven, and been 
forced to mention the honor to a dwel- 
ler in the pit, her manner would have 
been perfect. 

The Minx was impressed. 
ness!” she gasped. “Going to the front 
I didn’t know one could.” 

“Ordinary persons cannot,” mother 
deigned to explain. “We go for writing 
purposes,” 

“Writing purposes!” 

Mix. “Do you all write?” 

“Not all,” said mother faintly. She 


“My good- 
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repeated Miss 











At Chateau - Thierry 
we came upon our 
first trace of Ger- 
man destruction. 


flushed in a way she has when irri- 
tated: red veining on cheekbones and 
tip of noble Roman matron nose. I! 
wickedly surmised that she was more 
vexed with the Minx for ignorance of 
who Mrs. Henry Wayne was than for 
curiosity. It seemed impossible that 
anyone should live, no matter how pai- 
try or provincial, to whom that name 
meant nothing. “My books you may 
never have read, as they sell only a 
few hundred thousand yearly in America. 
You are unlikely to know Miss Whitley’s 
journalistic work as it appears in seri- 
ous papers, not in magazines devoted 
to—er—fashion and fiction. My son 
does not write.” : 

The Minx gave me a look. It seemed 
to adopt me as a human ally. Also it 
had a strange, dreamy wistfulness, a 
yearning which made me wonder. 

“I wish I could go to the front!” she 
sighed. 

Kate laughed shortly Even mother 
smiled. But it was not a smile in which 
you could bask. 

“Fronts are not for frivolous folk,” 
she said, with effective alliteration 
“I’m not frivolous!” exclaimed Miss 
Mix, opening her eyes wide. 

“Aren’t you?” asked mother. She 
then rose. “‘Kate and Harry, we are all 
tired. Shall we go to bed?” 

“I’m feeling rather fresh,” said I. 

“You may think you do, but you look 
worn out,” mother corrected me kindly 
“However, if you are not too weary 
you will perhaps write two or three tele- 
grams from my dictation.” 

That settled it! No cigarette for me 
in an easy chair by the side of 
the Minx 


HER SECOND STEP: PARIS 
TO NANCY 
| CAME early next 
morning with the telegrams 
which I. was bidden to give the 
concierge, whe mother and 
Kate breakfasted in their rooms. 
Also, I was ordered to put cer- 
tain questions to that wiseacre 
Then I was to take a taxi and 
do an important errand. Mother 
had put the same questions to 
persons in England and had fe- 
ceived replies, but I was to 
“make sure.” As. for the er- 
rand, she would have done. it 
rather than send a messenger 
so ill representing her august 
self: but it was beneath the 
lignity of Mrs. Henry Wayne, the famous 
novelist, to besiege the office of any 
bureaucrat. If she had been Mchammed 
she would have sat still and Jet the moun- 
tain craw! to her feet. If it didn’t crawl, 
the loss was its. Butin the war and ina 
foreign country one had to make conces- 
sions. One sent one’s son. 

Having learned from the concierge that 
my list of official names was right, also 
the number of the street, I went to the 
restaurant to snatch a hasty breakfast. 
It must be a hasty one, because the time 
was a quarter to nine, and I was to burst 
upon the Bureau when it was opened 
We hadn’t.come to Paris to waste time! 

To my surprise, Miss Mix sat at the 
table where she had dined, Sidi B. lap 
ping the remains of a poached egg from 
her plate 

‘How d’y do?” she asked. 
won’t you? I’ve got wild strawberries, 
and they say they’re the last. There's 
Continued on puge 99 
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Chronicles of the Klondyke 


Some Reminiscences of the Great 


Gold Boom 


By E. Ward Smith 


First City Clerk, Treasurer, 
of Dawson City 


1.—MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LUCKY STRIKES 


RESIGNED my position as city assessor 

of Winnipeg to go to the Yukon, leaving 

on the fifth day of April, 1899. I arrived 

at Dawson City after the usual number 
adventures—the story of which I may tell later 
f space permits—at midnight on Friday, June 
Ikth. Dawson City wasat the beginning of its 
boom days then and no more busy and pic- 
tursque spot existed on the face of the globe. 
Within a year of my arrival it became neces- 
sary to assess the town and, on account of my 
previous experience, I was asked to undertake 
the making of the first rolls. I started work 
and gradually other duties developed upon me, 
until I became a sort of civic factotum—a com- 


bination of clerk, treasurer, asses- 
sor and tax collector. My work 
brought me closely in touch with 
the life of this remarkable mining 
centre; the men from the creeks 
and the hills came to the offices 
where I was located to register their 


wv 


claims and to weight in with their 7 


dust; I knew therefore, every man 
worth while in the Yukon and the 
stories of their trials and triumphs 
came to me first hand. 

I feel impelled to write my 
reminiscences of the ten years that 
I spent in Dawson City because I 
believe that most of the material 
that has been published about that 
eventful epoch is misleading and 
second-hand. The Yukon was not the 
wild land of gun men and violence that is 
depicted in the popular novel. It was in 
reality one of the most orderly spots in 
the world. But the real story of the 
Yukon is more fascinating, more grip- 
ping than the tawdry make-belief of the 
novelist--the story of remarkable 
achievements; of the homeric contests of 
man against man, and man against na- 
ture; of tremendous risks, of engineering 
feats that stagger the imagination, of 
business deals of magnitude. 
_It shall be my endeavor to tell some- 
thing of the real story of the Yukon, as 
I saw it myself and as I heard it from 
the lips of the men who were making his- 
tory up there in the regions where gold 
abounded. For the convenience of the 
readér I am not attempting a chronologi- 
cal record but am gathering up my recol- 
lections of the ten years under various 
classifications. First of all I shall write 
My Recollections of Lucky Strikes. 
A FEW days after I first reached Daw- 

son City I was walking along the main 
street with a new acquaintance when the 
most unusual personage I had perhaps 
ever seen hove in view. On the trail in 
I had met plenty of queer characters and 
Dawson City was full of them—Sour- 
doughs, Indians and breeds—-but the new- 
comer was so different from any of the 
rest that I can remember every detail 
of his costume yet. He wore a silk hat, 
and a tall one it was, a little frowsy 
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of 


perhaps, but resplendent and worn at a 
raffish angle; a necktie of brightest hue; 

a frock coat; a fancy vest; and patent 
leather boots that came to his knees. 
There were evidences of carelessness 
about the whole attire of the man except 
the shoes and they were new, speckless and 
as bright as the midnight sun. Despite 
his attire he had a hump to his shoulders 
that bespoke the old miner, and an honest 
open face. He carried himself with an air 
of confidence and assurance and I judged 
he must be someone of very considerable 
importance. 

“Who’s that?” I asked my companion, 
who had been in Dawson some years. 

“You certainly are a cheechako, not to 
know who that is,” chuckled the other. 
“Why that’s Charlie Anderson. A mil- 
lionaire now. At least he was. He won’t 
be long at the rate he’s going.” 

“You forget,” I reminded him, “that I’ve 
only been in Dawson a few days. How 
was I to know anything about him? Be- 
sides, I rather thought you were all 
millionaires more or less up here. How’d 
this Anderson make his pile?” 


S° my companion told me the story of 
Y what was up to that time the luckiest 
strike in the Yukon. Anderson was a 
Swede laborer in the very earliest days of 
the rush, a thoroughly honest, hard-work- 
ing fellow who never tried to make a liv- 
ing with anything but his hands and 
whose idea of a good time was to make 
the rounds of the dance halls. He had 


























The Chilkoot Pass in the rush days. The 
Pass was encountered on the first stage of 
the overland route to Dawson. 


never had a claim of his own or, at any 
rate, had never made a strike. One night 
he wandered into Dawson with a thous- 
and dollars in his pockets and a thirst 
3y the time he had reduced the roll to 
about eight hundred dollars, he was in 
such a state of torpor that a couple of 
friends took the rest of his money and left 
him with a deed to a claim No. 32 up on 
a creek that so far had not been pros- 
pected—El Dorado. When Anderson 
wakened up in the morning and found 
that worthless bit of paper in his pocket 
instead of his hard earned money he 
threatened to tear the place down. But 
the other two stuck to it that he had 
bought the claim and paid eight hundred 
dollars for it. Anderson could not re- 
member what he had done, of course, so 
the sale stood. 

It looked like the rawest kind of a deal, 
for nothing good had ever been struck on 
El Dorado. Just a few days before a 
man named Lippy, who had a claim a 
little below the one that had been foisted 
on poor Anderson, had been trying to sel! 
a half interest in it for $200. When no 
buyers came forward, he had offered to 
sell for $100—tthe price of a bag of flour 
at the time. Poor Lippy was one of the 
few men who had brought their wives 
with them and he was desperately hard 
up for cash. He probably could not have 
given his claim away—which shows how 
low was the reputation of El] Dorado 
around the camp. 

So Anderson had every reason to fee! 
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that he 
robbed. 


had been 
However, 
that claim was the 
only possession he 
had left in the world, 
so he decided to go 
up and work it. He 
went at it with all 
the patience and 
perseverance of his 
race; and three 
months later he came 
back to Dawson like 
a thunderbolt. His 
claim had _ yielded 
up a deep pay streak. 
He was literally 
loaded down with 
dust and he roared 
the news over the place at the top of his 


heavy voice, and started the maddest 
stampede on record. Everybody who 
could walk, seemingly, started for El 
Dorado, 


Anderson paid royalty on over a million 
that he took out of his claim. Lippy, 
breathing heartfelt prayers of gratitude 
that no one had taken him up before, 
went back to his claim and washed a 
fortune out of it. Lippy’s wife wiled 
away the time by picking nuggets in a 
teacup from the dirt as it was hoisted 
from the mine. He paid royalty on 
$1,500,000 and then gave his claim to his 
foreman, Joe Poutras, who took $100,000 
out and then sold it for a good round sum 
to a dredging company. 

Lippy was a steady fellow and a 
church goer, so his fortune stuck. I 
believe he is one of the wealthiest men in 
Seattle to-day. 

The two sickest men in the Yukon were 
the pair who had shoved the claim on 
Anderson. They approached the lucky 
miner as soon as they heard the news of 
the strike with the suggestion of a divvy 
and he interrupted his celebration long 
enough to tell them his opinion of them. 
So they sued him. But Judge Dugas, who 
heard the case, looked the plaintiffs over 
with his canny eyes and saw far enough 
into it to dismiss the action. The pair— 
they were both Swedes—were making a 
living by peddling water in Dawson the 
last I saw of them. 

Such was the story of Charlie Ander- 












The biggest nug- 
get found in the 
Yukon, value $11,- 
600. 


son. 
I first saw him and his money was melt- 


He was going the pace strong when 


ing fast. I met him quite often around 
Dawson after that. He continued to 
spend his money with a_ prodigiously 
liberal hand right up to the end. Then 
one day he disappeared. 

Five or six years later, when I was 
out on a trip East, I saw Charlie Ander- 
son working in a sawmill in Vancouver 
for $2.50 per day! 


TEXT in the record of lucky strikes 
“ there comes to my mind the case of 
Old Dick Low. Dick was a roustabout, a 
lean, carrotty, rather dirty old customer 
who worked around Dawson at any kind 
of labor that offered. I used to see him 
nearly every day, for he was employed 
quite often by the various officials in the 
Administration Building. I should per- 
haps explain here that when I took over 
the combined post of clerk, treasurer, 
assessor and tax collector of Dawson City, 
I was given an office in a lone big log 
building where all the Government officers 
were located. Across the hall from me 
was the office of Dominion Land Surveyor 
William Ogilvie, afterwards Commis- 
sioner. Farther down was the Recorder’s 
Office, where all claims had to be regis- 
tered. Everyone who came to Dawson 
on any business whatever came direct to 
the Administration Building and so every- 
thing that went on in those eventful days 
came under my personal observation. 

Old Dick Low had one idea in his head 


Above—A danger- 
ous place on the 


Yukon. 
Below—The main 
street of Dawson 


City in 1900, when 
the writer first 
arrived. 

















and one only. Some day he was going to 
own a rich claim. We used to joke him 
about it. “Staked that claim yet, Dick?” 
we would ask him. And he would shake 
his head. “No, not yet, but—one never 
can tell and luck always comes a man’s 
way once.” 

Dick got a job as a chain man with 
William Ogilvie when the latter started 
out to survey the Bonanza Creek. You set 
the Bonanza ran through very rocky 
country and the hills came pretty well 
down to the water’s edge in places. The 
claims along the creek were slices of five 
hundred feet width from hill to hill, cut- 
ting across the valley and taking in both 
shores from rim rock to rim rock. The 
prospectors had put their stakes in the 
middle of the valley and Ogilvie’s work 
was to see that each man had taken his 
five hundred feet and no more. This was 
shortly after the big strikes had beep 
made on Bonanza and huge fortunes were 
being dug from its frozen valley. The 
creek was staked out to its very source. 

Dick Low went to Ogilvie one day and 
expressed his keen desire to get a claim 
on Bonanza. The surveyor exploded with 
mirth. 

“Say, Dick,” he said, “if you ever get to 
New York, go up Fifth Avenue and take 
over any of the lots up there that don’t 
belong to anyone! Get a claim on Bon 
anza? Every foot of it is staked and 
you couldn’t buy in at any price.” 

“Just the same,” asserted Dick, who 
stuck closely to hisone idea, “I want to 
have one. You could fix it for me.” 

When they started to measure the 
chains, they found that the  usua! 
thing had happened. Every prospector 


had overestimated his limit a little. The 
first claim was a full ten feet over the 
five hundred and the surveyor promptly 
pulled the second stake up and planted it 
ten feet closer. The next man had measur- 
er fifteen feet over, so his second stake had 
to be moved in twenty-five feet. This 
went on until it began to look as though 
the claim holders farther up would be 
moved down off their workings entirely. 
This would never de, so Ogilvie left gaps 
whenever the wastage reached fifty feet 
or so—narrow strips that belonged to no 
one. These fractions belonged to the 
Government and anyone could stake them. 

“See here, Dick,” said Ogilvie, when 
they had created the first of these, “you 
hustle back to Dawson and register this 
and you'll have a claim on Bonanza after 
all.” 

“Not me,” declared Dick, emphatically. 
“They only let you have one claim to a 
man. I’m not going to waste my chances 
on a strip that I can spit a chaw of ter- 
backer across. No, sir! 

“Suit yourself,” said Ogilvie. 

Finally, they got away up the creek. 
It was all staked, of course, but the 
claims were not yet being worked to any 
extent. Here the stream took a slight 
bend and, when the party came to the 
turn, they found they had gained seventy- 
five feet on the stakers. 

“Here’s a real chance for you, Dick,” 
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of two and a half per cent. to the Govern- 
ment on a total of $850,000. Many a time 
when I was in the office of Dominion 
Collector Lithgow, the old fellow would 
come in with a bag of dust to be weighed. 

“About ten thousand to-day,” he would 
say. The collector-would take $250 worth 
for the government and seal and stamp 
the bag. Dick would then lug it over to 
the bank and cash in. I was told that he 
paid for his meals with handfuls of gravel 
from his dump. Before washing up for 
dinner—$2.50 it would cost him at the 
nearest boarding house—he would walk 
over to the dump and take a fist full of 
the gravel. This he would wash out in 
the wash basin and transfer it to the 
boarding house keeper and then go in and 
have his meal. 

Dick spent his million riotously and 
generously in the regulation way. He 
bought diamonds for the dance hall girls, 
spent hundreds in the bars every night, 
speculated, trusted his friends and in a 
whole-hearted, gluttonous, grimy way ran 
through every last cent of the wealth the 
frozen earth had yielded up for him. 


Q* E picture of Old Dick in his days of 
affluence remains clearly in my mind. 
He was gloriously drunk and staggering 
down the rough plank sidewalk of the 
main street of Dawson, with a ten-thous- 
and dollar sack of dust over his shoulder 


held the wrong way! A golden stream 
ran down his back and left specks of yel- 
low all along the muddy planking. 
People along the street stopped and yelled 
at him to right the sack. Some, more 
resourceful, followed in his trail and 
scooped up the sparkling confetti—into 
their own pockets. Dick pursued the un- 
even tenor of his way, quite oblivious of 
the fact that he was strewing a tidy for- 
tune in his wake. 

I had seen wooden sidewalks raised to 
retrieve a lost dime back in the east 
Although hundreds of dollars worth of 
dust filtered down through the cracks in 
the walk that day, I never heard of it 
being raised. 

Dick went to Forty Mile when his pile 
ran low. One day we got word that he 
had died there and that he had been 
buried at the town’s expense! 

One winter day I strolled out from my 
office and went down the main street 
It was cold and still, with not a breath of 
wind stirring and the smoke from the 
buildings mounted up in straight columns 
like countless transparent smoke-stacks. 
This was a common enough sight in Daw- 
son City in the dead of winter. The 
mountains served as enormous’ wind- 
shields and in and above the city there 
was no motion in the air. As the chim- 
neys in use in all buildings were tile pipe, 
the smoke mounted in a perfectly cylin- 
drical shape, stretching up al- 
most endlessly until the level 
of the mountains was reached. 
































said Ogilvie, who wanted to humor his 
crotchety assistant along. “You can get 
seventy-five feet here and it will fan out 
to several hundred feet on the other side. 
That will be a man’s size claim for you.” 

“Well,” said Old Dick, grudgingly, “I 
may take a chance on it.”” He went back 
to Dawson and registered the claim. 
Then he took up his quarters at.the 
bend of the stream and started to work 
As soon as Dick had a hole to bed rock, 
he commenced to hoist pay dirt. 
Skookum Gulch entered Bonanza at this 
point and it seemed that the stream had 
been depositing the precious metal at the 
bend in most generous quantities, leaving 
the banks above and below practically 
bare. 

It was generally believed that Old Dick 
Low made at least a million dollars off 
that claim. He paid the usual percentage 


A study in contrasts. 
Above an actual scene in 
Dawson during the gold 
rush. Below the kind of 
scene that the novelists 


Then it was whirled off and 
merged into clouds. As vari- 
ous kinds of fuel were used, 
the color of these straight and 
seemingly motionless columns 
varied. Some were densely 
black, others grey, some 
brown, others green. It was a 
wonderful sight. At a dis- 
tance it looked like a multi- 
tude of searchlights pointing 
fixedly up 
and motion- 
less. 
Although 
the phen- 
omenon was 
Continued or 
page 8&3 












depict. 

















He dug his pocket-book from the interior ef the 
straw mattress. 


HERE had been a streak of the 
devil for generations in the Sey- 
dons. Perhaps I should not put 

it as strongly as that. Divil, instead of 
devil, spells nearer to my exact meaning. 
But in recent years poverty and other 
misfortunes had embittered this trait in 
‘ertain males of the family and changed 

from a danger to themselves and their 
own affairs to a menace to the com- 
nunity at large. 


Paul Seydon was weak, cunning and 


bad-tempered. His sons were “bad 
actors” nd evil thinkers. They were 


stronger than Paul, and in them the cun- 
ning of the sire had developed into sly 
dishonesty and the bad temper into vice. 

There was a daughter also; and the 
neighbours, who counted, included her in 
the scorn and distrust in which they held 
the males of the family. There were 
some “‘no-account” folk over on Musquash 
Brook, however, who could have spoken 
nothing but good of Kathleen Seydon if 
they had spoken cf her at all. But they 
were not of a talkative race, being Mali- 
seet Indians. 

Throughout the year 1916 Kathleen 
Seydon lived alone with her father in a 
weather-beaten frame house at the north- 
ern end of Seydon’s Lake. Musquash 
3rook ran southward from the little lake 
for a distance of three miles into Racquet 
River, and about the junction of these two 
streams, on both sides of the larger, lay 
the fields and orchards and wood-lots, the 
grey barns and scattered farm-houses of 
Musquash Settlement. 

Kathleen lived alone with her father for 
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the sufficient re pe it her 
mother had departed this life 
several years before and her 
two brothers were away. The 
yrothers had gone away in a 
irry in the early spring of 
1914 to parts unknown; and 
few people except the game 
warden and his deputies 
‘ared a rap where they had 
gone. The country was wel! 
rid of them. 


*asons 


” ATHLEEN had attended 
the little school at 
Musquash Settlement 
from her ninth year un- 
til the winter of 1911. 
Her father had _ been 
sent to the county jail 
for a month at that 
me, as a slight recog 
nition of his activities 
as a retailer of gin and 
whisky to the crews of 
a number of lumber 
camps. The girl, then 
in her fifteenth 
year, had refused to 
face her school-mates 
after that humiliating 
incideht in her father’s 
career. From that 
time onward she kept 
very muck to her own 
family and the poor In- 
dians on Musquash Brook for human 
companionship. With her brothers she 
had nothing in common save kinship, the 
roof over their heads and the table at 
which they sat for their humdrum meals. 
She knew them for braggarts and knaves 
and could find nothing in the character 
of either to inspire even the mildest glow 
of affection. She scorned their selfish- 
ness and dishonesty. When their un- 
seasonable activities among the big game 
of the country drew the attentions of the 
warden upon them and so led to their 
hurried departure, she felt no increase of 
loneliness. Towards her father, however, 
she entertained an affection that his un- 
worthiness frequently dismayed but could 
not kill. She loved him, in spite of his 
faults, for the few virtues he possessed. 
And the chief of his virtues, and that 
which made the strongest appeal to her 
heart, was his very evident love for her- 
self. And she did not fear him. Even 
his fits of bad temper did not daunt. her, 
for they did not menace her. He was dis- 
honest, weak and shiftless, but he was 
neither cruel nor selfish. He understood 
certain of her dearest interests in life, 
such as her love of books, of birds and 
little animals and her friendship for the 
poor Maliseets. 

So, for several years, Kathleen and 
Paul Seydon lived by themselves in the 
house on Seydon’s Lake. Visitors never 
dropped in for a meal. One or another 
of the Indians from the brook called oc- 
casionally and smoked a pipe in the kitch- 
en. Neither father nor daughter ever 
entered a house in Musquash Settlement. 
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cr. morning in June, 1916, Paul Sey- 

don went to the store at Musquash 
Cross Roads for provisions. He returne 
at noon with an ill-tempered sneer on his 
weak and unpleasant face. He sat ir 
silence by the kitchen door while the gir] 
put the dinner on the table Knowing 
him as she did, she asked no questions 
He sat with the butt of a cheap cigar be 
tween his teeth, his hat tilted on the back 
of his head and his lips twisted. 

“Ready,” said the girl. 

Paul spat the ragged stump of tobacco 
out of his mouth and tpok his seat at the 
table, having first removed his hat and 
tossed it to the floor. Uncouth as he was, 
he had never been known to wear his hat 
at table, even in his worst moods. His 
sons had not been so particular. On more 








frowned slightly. She de 

tested her father’s habit of sneering at 
vetter and more successful men than hin 

self. When he raved and swore ne was 
more dignified. 

“Stood shoulder to shoulder with him i: 
the store,” continued Seydon. “And did 
he pass the time of the day with me, d’ye 
think? Not on yer life! Didn’t so much 
as loo sk at me. I might have been Lunt’ 
dog for all the notice he took of me.” 

“But why should Mr. Bristow pass th 
time of day with you, or even look 
you?” asked the girl. “You two have been 
enemies for years—and it was you who 
began it. You have often told me so.” 

“TI began it, d’ye say?” exclaimed Paul 
“T began it! And what about his old 
man, Nick Bristow? Now look here, gir! 
ye’d best get this business straight in yer 
mind! I’ve told ye all about it ofter 
enough—but for all that ye seem set or 
layin’ the blame on me.” 

He glared across the table at her. She 
smiled back wearily, with amused | i 
her proud, vivid young face. He pla 
his hands on the table. 

“Look at these hands, Kathie Seydon!” 
he cried. 

‘They are not very clean, father,” she 
said 

He snatched them back to the edge of 
the table. 

‘They are gentleman’s hands, clean 01 
dirty!” he exclaimed. “My father’s wer 
the same shape, and his father’s—and 
ye’ve got them, girl—the Seydon hands. 
If mine aint as white as my grandfather's 
were, it’s because I work with them, I 
work with them because old Nick Bris 
tow, the psalm- singing, penny-pinching 
blood-sucker ruined my father—yer own 
grandfather! Aye, that’s the truth—and 
yet ye sit there, Kathie Seydon, and side 
with that man’s son against yer own flesh 
and blood. Where’s the schooling that 
should be mine by rights and yours too, 
girl? Where are the timber-lands and 
farms that were granted to my great 
grandfather? The Bristows have them! 
And look at us!” 

“IT am tired of hearing about it,” said 


th: one occasion Paul had uncovered 
their heads by force. 
“Saw Jim Bristow to-day,” he said. 
with a sneer that was almost a snanl 
Kathleer 


the girl. ‘“‘What good would all that land 
have been to us? You have more now 
than you can work—because you don’t try 
to work it. And you talk as if Nick Bris- 
tow had robbed grandfather. That is 
not true. Grandfather sold the timber 
and the farms to Mr. Bristow and spent 
the money like a fool—as you have told 
me yourself. He called himself a gentle- 
man, and thought it a fine thing to drink 
too much and eat too much and ride his 
horses to death. He would have done 
better if he had worked in his fields with 
his wonderful hands—better for himself 
and better for his name. And why didn’t 
he spend some of his money on sending 
you to school, instead of letting you run 
wild as a partridge?” 


YAUL SEYDON swore. It sounded 
very futile. Then he ate in silence 

for several minutes, swallowing the per- 
fectly good food with an air of scorn and 
dislike. He needed it, however; and but 
for his temper, he would have enjoyed it. 

“T wouldn’t stand for such talk from 
anyone else,” he said, at last. “But I’ve 
spoilt ye, my girl.” 

Kathie smiled. Her father took heart. 

“And there was Jim Bristow bragging 
away to Lunt about that fool boy of his 
as if he was the whole British Army,” he 
continued, “and me standing there all the 
time without getting so much as a look 
me, mind ye, whose grandfather raised 
a regiment and fought George Washing- 
ton!” 
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The girl’s fine eyes seemed to at once 
brighten and darken. 

“What did he say about Eric?” she 
asked. 

“Eric?” queried Paul. “That's the 
young pup’s name, is it? Well, the ups 
and downs of this world beat all! He went 
to college in Fredericton, just like my 
boys should have done if they’d had their 
rights. I saw him once when he was 
home for his holidays—met him on the 
Mast Road—and a softer, sillier looking 
young dude I never set eyeson. It seems 
they made him an officer, quite a while 
back—if Jim Bristow aint lying about it.” 

“Don’t be silly, father!’ exclaimed the 
girl. ‘You know that is true. We read 
it in the paper, copied from the Gazette. 
What else did his father say about him?” 

‘Ye seem almighty interested in him,” 
he sneered. 

“Yes,” she answered, steadily. “He 
was a nice boy—kind boy—and now he is 
a brave man. Don’t you remember the 
day he drove me home from school, in that 
terrible snow-storm—long ago, when I 
was only twelve.” 

“That was nothing,” said Paul. “Any- 
one would have done as much for any 
gir!.” 

“Anyone, 
your sons.”’ 


perhaps-—except either of 


She retorted. 


H> banged his fist on the table. 
“Ye’re right there!” he cried, with 

an oath. “But those boys are not human 
and never were. Why, darn it all, yer 
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grandfather jumped into Racquet River 
once, when the ice was running, to pull out 
a little Injun girl; but those brothers of 
yours, Kath, wouldn’t risk their hides, nor 
a hair of their heads, to save yer life no1 
mine. They’ll run risks for money to 
spend on rum, but on nothing else under 
God’s heaven. And here is Jim Bristow’s 
son—grandson of that store-keeping old 
money-lender, Nick—just had a medal 
pinned on to him by the King of England! 
The Seydon family has gone to the dogs, 
that’s a sure thing. The Seydons are 
down and the Bristows are up. 

The gir! laughed. 

“You are really absurd,” she said gaily. 
“You talk as if the world is so small that 
there isn’t room for the Seydons and Bris 
tows to be up or down at the same time 
We have sunk pretty low, I’ll admit; but 
you know in your heart that we’d have 
gone just as low if there had never bee: 
such a person as Nick Bristow.” 

She left her chair and went around ths 
table to her father’s side. She laid one 
of her slender brown hands on his shoul- 
der. 

“Now cheer up, father, and tell me why 
the King gave a medal to Eric Bristow,” 
she said. 

Paul glanced around at her and the 
sneer faded from his weak mouth. 

“I’m not altogether a fool,” he said, 
slowly—“that is, not in my mind. I 
know what I am—and I know that ye’re 
too good a girl to be my daughter. Ye’re 
the real thing. I don’t understand it, but 
I thank God for it. I wonder how ye put 
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“Why, Kathie, you're like the Seydon’s were a hundred years ago—only better.” 








ho 
te 


up with my miserable ways—how ye can 
stand the sight of me, day after day—and 
my mean temper. Why, Kathie, ye’re 
like the Seydons were a hundred years 
ago—only better.” 

Her eyes dimmed. She kissed him 
tenderly on the cheek. 

“T lead you a dog’s life—a regular 
squaw’s life,” he continued, turning his 
head away and staring straight to his 
front. “I—I got a low streak in me, girl 
—a yellow streak. The devil only knows 
where I got it from.’ 

He squared his shoulders and laughed. 

“Ye'd like to Know avout young Eris- 
tow, is that it?” he continued. “Well, from 
what I heard his father saying to Lunt, 
he was in a big fight one day and put it 
all over the Germans. They were shoot- 
ing people up with a machine-gun and 
he got in on top of them and did them in. 
There ye have it, Kathie; but why are ye 
so darned curious about that young Eric 
Bristow? What’s he got to do with you? 
Poor as I am, and low as I have fallen, no 
Bristow on top of God’s earth is worth ye 
bothering yer head about. Let him get 
his medals! Let Jim Bristow brag and 
stick out his chest. Medals are all luck.” 

The girl smiled to herself. Her eyes 
and cheeks were very bright; but her 
father did not see. She put an arm about 
his neck. 

“IT am glad 
he has won 
honor,” she 
said. “I had 
a feeling that 
he would. I 
have been in- 
terested in him 
ever since he 
was so kind to 
me in_ that 
snowstorm, 
when I was 
twelve years 
old.” 

Paul looked 
around at her 
enquiringly. 





HE _ stood 

very straight 
then and met 
and held his 
glance with her 
beautiful, fear- 
less -eyes, 
Her cheeks 
were very pink. 

“And __ since 
then—I have 
seen him since 
then,” she con- 
tinued. “JI 
often meant to 
tell you, father 
and then 
I always 
changed my 
mind, knowing 
that you would 
only sneer and 
swear.” 

“How _ oft- 
en?” he asked. 





“Just three 
times.” 

“Just three 
times ! I'd 
think yer pride 
would keep 


ye from having 
any truck with a 
Bristow.” 

“My shame 
did,” said the 
girl. “Soon after 


She went to her own room, pressing the letter 
to her face. 
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I stopped going to the 
met me and asked me why. It was 
when you were in jail, father. He said 
I was the nicest girl in the settlement. 
And once when he was home from college 
he met me—and then he told me I was the 
nicest girl in the whole province. And 
he wanted me to write to him. But— 
but how could I? He said that breaking 
the game laws wasn’t really a very great 
crime; but I knew that he said that only 
to be kind tome. And just before he went 
away, to go to the war, I met him on the 
Mast Road. He said, then, I was the 
nicest girl in Canada—and he asked me to 
write to him. But I wouldn’t.” 

“As he thought ye so darned nice, why 
didn’t he come courting ye openly and 
honestly?” demanded Paul, with the sneer 
suddenly on his lips again and the wicked, 
silly anger like a fire in his eyes. 

“He begged me to let him,” she an- 
swered steadily, “but I refused. My 
shame made it impossible.” 

“No, it was yer pride!” exclaimed Paul. 

“Then pride and shame are but two 
names for the same thing,” she said. 

The sneer faded again from the father’s 
lips and the fire went out of his eyes. He 
sat hunched in his chair, looking curiously 
miserable and subdued. He had been 
right when he said that he was not alto- 

gether a fool in his mind 
And there was still some san- 
ity in his heart, too. 


II. 


school he 


) Yee seasons wore on, 

ripening to autumn and 
freezing to winter; but they 
brought no 
word of the 
Seydon boys to 
the game war- 
den and his de- 
puties, who 
were the only 
people in the 
country = anx- 
ious to hear of 
them. 

Early in 
September, 
James Bristow 
was Officially 
advised that 
his son had 
been seriously 
wounded. 
Many people 
heard of it im- 
mediately, 
from him, and 
others saw it 
later in the 
newspaper. 

Kathleen 
Seydon read it 
in the news- 
paper. 

In October, 
Musquash Set- 
tlement and 
the country 
around learned 
that Eric Bris- 
tow was out of 
danger of 
death; and in 
November the 
word got about 
that he had 
been granted 
three months’ 
leave to Can- 
ada. 

Early in De- 
cember Paul 


Seydon received a letter from a smal! 
town across the border, signed by his son 
Tom, demanding a postal-order for twen- 
ty-five dollars by return. It was a brief 


letter, but menacingly worded. It was 
intended to frighten Paul; but, for a 
wonder it didn’t. His sons had been 


away for so long that he had lost his old 
fear of them. So, instead of being 
frightened by the letter, he was filled with 
a stubborn anger. His first impulse was 
to show the communication to Kathie and 
expound to her, with sneers and oaths, his 
views on the character and manners of 
his son Tom; but, on second thought, he 
tucked the letter into the front of the 
kitchen stove. Then he went to his room 
and dug his pocket-book from the interior 
of the straw mattress of his bed. He had 
first learned the wisdom of keeping it 
there when Tom was twelve years of age 
It contained eight five-dollar bills. He 
put six of these in his pocket and returned 
the others to the hiding-place. Then he 
told Kathie that he was going to the Cross 
Roads to buy some tobacco. She gave 
him a list of groceries to buy also. He 
harnessed a horse into the red pung and 
drove away. 


DAUL got back in time for supper. He 

stabled the horse and entered the 
kitchen with his arms full of parcels. He 
placed everything on the floor. One par- 
cel was big and soft and flat. 

“Well, I’ve spent a mint of money,” he 
said. “And I enjoyed spending it.” 

Kathie looked at him anxiously,’ but 
saw that he had not been drinking. Also, 
she saw that he was very well pleased 
with himself. 

‘What have you bought?” she asked, r« 
moving the paper shade from the lamp so 
as to illuminate the parcels. 

“Well, I bought the groceries,” he said. 
“Then I bought a curry-comb. Then I 
blew myself to a new pipe and some to- 
bacco. Then I found I had twenty-five 
dollars left in my pocket.” 

“Twenty-five dollars,” repeated Kathie 
“Why did you take so much money with 
you?” 

“Well, you see, Tom wrote me to send 
him that sum of money,” replied her 
father. “It was a real sharp letter. He 
wasn’t going to stand for any nonsense 
from his poor, worthless, cowardly old 
man. So in I went—and spent it on a 
present for you. There it is Kathie—that 
big, flat one. I reckon it will fit, because 
Susan Lunt tried it on in the store, and 
she is just about yer size.” 

She knelt and opened the parcel, the 
sprang to her feet with a coon-skin coat 
in her hands. -She slipped it on; and it 
fitted her slender body to a wish. 

“It cost more than twenty-five dollars, 
I know,” she said. 

“A load of hay more,” admitted Paul 
“T’ll haul the hay in to Lunt to-morrow.” 

“But why did you buy it for me?” she 
asked. 

“Well, because I knew ye’d like it—an 
to show Tom where he gets off at and to 
show young Bristow that he’s not the only 
person who knows a fine girl when he 
sees her,” he replied. 

She put her arms around his neck and 
kissed him. 

“T love it,” she said. 


E RIC BRISTOW reached home a week 
4 later. In the afternoon of the next 
day Gabe Solis, a twelve-year-old Indian 
boy, arrived at the house on Seydon’s 
Lake and found Kathie alone in the 
kitchen. He removed his mittens and 
warmed his hands at the stove. Then he 
produced an envelope from somewhere 
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among his clothes and gave 
t to Kathie 

“A man gimme a dollar to 
fetch this to ye,” he said. 

The envelope was addressed 
briefly “Miss Seydon.” 

Something of the sort was 
not entirely unexpected by 
the girl; she guessed the ori- 
vin of it and the nature of 
its contents at a glance; and 
yet she held it limp in her 
hands for a full half-minute, 
staring at it dully, her eyes, 
her nerves and her wits alike 
shocked to confusion by stress 
of emotion At last she 
turned away. With trem 
bling fingers she tore the en 
velope open and drew out the 
folded sheet of paper. 


Knowing that the kindness 
of your heart is greater 
than your pride (just as it 
is more sane), I send this to 
tell you that I shall patrol 
the Mast Road to-night from 
ten o’clock until I meet you. 
A great deal of foolishness 
s going on here; but I shall 
run away from it before ten 
o’clock. I have lived for 
this—to see you again! And 
| have something very im 
portant to tell you.--Eric. 


She read it and reread it 
igain and again. Now the 
words merged as if they had 
been written in running 
water, now they stood clear 
and block, but “I have lived 
for this” glowed always in 
letters of fire. Her mind was 
»verwhelmed with the phrase. 
He had lived for this—for a 
sight of her! Through weari- 
ness and peril, in the midst of 
despair and pain and death, 
he had lived for a meeting on 
the Mast Road. Her imagina- 
tion glimpsed something of it, 
then lost the light. She went 
trembling from the kitchen to 
her own room, pressing the 
letter to her face, leaving the little Indian 
boy warming his hands unconcernedly at 
the stove. 

In her room she stood motionless for a 
ittle while, now pressing the letter 
against her young breast. 

“He knows it is not pride,” she whis- 
pered. “But it is like him—in his dear 
kindness—to pretend it is pride.” And 
then, “God, do not let my shame break my 
heart!” 

She went back to the kitchen and gave 
the boy something to eat and a bag of 
apples and cakes to take home to his 
brothers and sisters. 

During supper, Paul talked about al- 
most everything except the excitement in 
Musquash Settlement caused by Eric Bris- 
tow’s return. He was really trying to be 
igreeable to his daughter. He had sud- 
lenly realized her loneliness and the 
emptiness of her life. and he felt both 
pity and remorse. He looked at her there 
in the light of the poor lamp and hated 
the Bristows and their heroics and pros- 
perity: and he scorned himself. But for 
him, this girl would be on her way to the 
party even now—to that party and all it 
stood for. But she sat alone with him, an 
outcast like himself and his sons. 

At half-past nine Kathie put on her 
hood and fur coat. A half moon and a 
thousand stars lit the frosty world out- 
side. 

“T am going for a walk,” she said 
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“There it is, Kathie, that big flat one. 


As this was not unusual, Paul made no 
protest and asked no questions. 


“ATHIE followed the sled-track over 
the white expanse of the frozen, snow- 
buried lake. She followed it to the lower 
end of the lake, then up the bank to the 
left and through the heavy woods of 
spruce and fir. This was the old Mast 
Road. Now it was beaten only by the 
runners of Paul Seydon’s sled and the 
hoofs of his horses; but in the old days 
before the great pines had all been cut 
out of that country it had often been as 
busy as a highway. 

Kathie rounded a curve in the road and 
halted suddenly at the sight of two humar 
figures. One, almost a hundred yards 
away, approached, walking in the middle 
of the moonlit track between the black 
walls of shadows. The other stood in the 
shadow beside the track, not twenty yards 
away. The girl also stepped into the 
shadow. She moved forward cautiously. 
She saw that the man in the shadow was 
hér brother Tom; and locking beyond she 
knew the man who approached, walking 
honestly in the middle of the track, was 
Eric Bristow. She drew off the mitten 
from her right hand and slipped the hand 
deep into the side-pocket of her coat. 

Eric Bristow halted, staring into the 
shadow; but not at the girl. 

“Ts that you, Kathie?” he asked. 


I reckon it will fit.” 


Then Tom Seydon stepped into the 
track. 

“No, it aint Kathie,” he said. “But it’s 
one of the family. She couldn’t come; but 
I got something from her for ye.” 

The girl saw a short, heavy stick in 
his right hand, held close against his leg. 
She drew her hand from her pocket and 
darted into the white road. 

“Turn around, Tom Seydon!” she cried. 
He turned with a jump. 

“Do you remember the automatic pistol 
you left behind you?” she asked. “Well, 
this is it. And I can shoot. Throw that 
stick down and get out—or Ill show you!” 

Tom glared at her, speechless. Young 
Bristow drew near. 

“Keep away from him!” she éried. “He 
is dangerous as a snake. He may have a 
knife. Drop that club!” 

Yom let it fall to his feet. 

“This is my brother Tom,” said the 
girl, bitterly. “I have not seen him till 
now since he ran away from the law long 
ago; but I know that he has come back 
to try to frighten money out of his father 
But he saw you; and he meant to club you 
and rob you. Oh, I know him! He is my 
brother!” 

Bristow fumbled in the front of his 
overcoat, then moved close up to the 
dumbfounded Seydon. “Here is some 
money,” he whispered. “But for the res- 
pect I have for your family I’d hand you 

Continued on page 83 
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The soul of a New York bartender cannot 


ingredients of a Manhattan cocktail. 


N old days—nor yet so very long ago— 
the dead slept quietly under the elm 
trees of the church yard. All about 

them was silence, broken only by the 
twittering of the birds. The morning 
sunlight fell undisturbed upon the long 
grass about their graves. 

Of the hope of meeting with them 
again, upon this earth and through the 
medium of our poor senses, there was 
none. Only in the promise of a dim 
eternity where soul should meet again 
with soul, might the stricken heart of 
bereavement find its consolation. 

All this is changed to-day, rudely and 
vociferously. The dead are all about us, 
wide awake, unseen, at our very siaes. 
They rap on tables. They thump with 
chairs. They push a little ouija board 
obligingly to and fro. .They ring bells. 
They wave luminous hands through dark- 
ened rooms. And from the pallid lips of 
an entranced medium, ghastly in her 
hysteria, come to us, so we are assured, 
the very words and thoughts of the de- 
parted. 

The whole civilized worid to-day (I 
leave out Germany and Turkey) seems to 
be passing through a wave of spiritualism 
—much as our globe is said to plunge 
every now and then through the nebulous 
tail of a lost comet. The thing is every- 
where. It fills our magazines. It runs 
riot in our newspapers. We are back 
again, though we do not admit it, in the 
days of the astrologers. We keep away 
from the o!d words and the ancient terms. 
We speak of seances and mediums and 
psychic telepathy. We do not care to 
talk of witches and wizards. But it is 
all one and the same thing. We should 
see things in a better historical perspec- 
tive if we applied the phrases and forms 
of the past. Instead of having an adver- 
tisement that reads: “Grand Opera 





House, Tuesday Evening, 
Spiritualistic Seance” and 
so forth, we should have 
the announcement, 
“GRAND OPERA, 
TUESDAY EVENING, 
GENTLEMAN POS- 
SESSED OF THE 
DEVIL, WILL BE ON 
THE PLATFORM, ac- 
‘ompanied by Miss X, 
CHILD OF BEELZE- 
BUB, who will RAISE 
HELL FOR THE AUDI- 
ENCE.” 

Will the reader kindly 
observe that I am speak- 
ng above in all plain seri- 
ousness, the statement 
being mere fact and 
neither for nor against 
spiritualism. A medium 
isa “witch.” A clairvoy- 


: ant is an “astrologer.” 
Telepathy is the “Black 
indicate the Art.” A seance is “rais- 


ing the dead.” Sir Oliver 
Lodge is a “wizard.” A 
ouija board that runs back and forward 
under the fingers of the assembled en- 
quirers is “possessed by the devil.” A 
“psychic phenomenon” is nothing more 
or less than a “ghost.” 

All this, I repeat, is no argument what- 
ever against spiritualism. It only shows 
that the whole business is a good deal 
older than many of its modern practi- 
tioners take it to be. The fact that 
“witches” and “ghosts” and “haunted 
houses” were ruled out of court a hun- 
dred years or so ago is neither here nor 
there. 

They were ruled out and they have 
come back. That is all. So have many 
other things, both better and worse. 


Eicon fact is that spiritualism is quite 
as old as the human race, and prob- 
ably older. The uncanny behaviour of 
certain of the higher animals in the pres- 
ence of their dead, the strange fear that 
is said at times to seize upon dogs and 
horses—fear of no living visible things— 
these might suggest to the mind of the 
evolutionist a twilight form of spiritual- 
istic belief oider than man himself. But 
there is no need to probe far for a rea- 
son or basis for belief in spiritualism. 
Whether the belief is true or false it ex- 
plains itself. The passionate desire for 
survival, the protest against the inexor- 
able decree, the longing of an aching 
heart for the presence that is lost—these 
things in all ages have fostered, if not 
compelled, a belief in the reality of an 
Unseen World. And in our time the suf- 
fering, the sorrow and the bereavement 
of the war invest the subject with a 
poignant pathos that must at least com- 
mand respect. 

But the spiritualism of our own time 
has certain features which distinguish it 
sharply from all the different “spiritual- 
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isms” that have preceded it. For one 
thing it has called in to its aid the power 
ful support of modern science. This a 
hundred years ago, or even fifty years 
ago, seemed its worst enemy. Our mod 
ern science entered upon its pretentious 
career in the character of light dispelling 
darkness. of truth driving out falsehood, 
of hard fact bruising the head of super- 
stition.. Thomas Huxley gave the ghosts 
and the haunted houses but a short shrift 
A ghost was a piece of phosphorus shin- 
ing in a dim corner and a haunted house 
needed nothing but a dose of rat poison. 
Very solid and angular and consolatory 
it all seemed at the time. Modern science, 
based upon such firm concepts as solid 
matter, weight, motion and so on, ex 
plained everything to its own satisfac 
tion. Such small mysteries as remained 
outside—little things like life, death, etc 

were left out of consideration. Hux 
ley locked them up in a cupboard, wrote 
on the door of it, “I do not know,” and put 
the key in his pocket, satisfied. 


UT all this is changed now. Modern 
science, as the ultimate explanation 
of things, has gone bankrupt. Every- 
body who follows its progress, even at a 
respectful distance, is aware of the pro- 
found gulf that lies between the trium- 
phant agnosticism of Huxley and the 
scientific attitude of such men, let us 
say, as Sir William Osler or Sir Ernest 
Rutherford. The new investigations in 
radio-activity and such have caused 
solid matter to dissolve into something 
as thin and impalpable and self-contra- 
dictory as the theories of the astrologers 
themselves. So much so that the modern 
scientist no more attempts, as a scientist, 
to give an ultimate explanation of the 
world about us than does a gardener or 
plumber or a hydraulic engineer. He 
takes things as they are. What they 
are, he does not know. The moment he 
begins to explain them he speaks no 
longer as a scientist, but as a Presbyter- 
ian, or a Plymouth Brother or a Unitar- 
ian, or a spiritualist or whatever else he 
may be. 

Thus science, with no fixed basis left, 
becomes in a certain sense occult, or at 
any rate is unable any longer to contradict 
occultism flat in the mouth. If a tele- 
pathist asserts that he has been com- 
municating with John Smith from Wash 
ington to Hong Kong, science feebly 
answers, “Perhaps he has.” If he says 
that he has called up John Smith from 
the dead, science can only answer, “He 
may have for all I know.” 

This favors spiritualism enormously. 
Spiritualism seizes hold of all the prac- 
tical apparatus of science, its electric 
wires and its chemicals, and uses them to 
magnify the intricacy and the mystery 
of its seances. It lays hold too of all its 
terms, fortified by a hundred years of 
material belief, and annexes the lot of 
them. It talks of its “experiments” and 
its “phenomena,” its “‘waves’” and _ its 


“currents.” Its spirits move on “planes” 
like the figures in Euclid. They answer 
to a “control” like the machinery of a 
power house. 

Meantime the scientist merely sits and 
looks on, wringing his hands at the folly 
and superstition of mankind, or else, 
like Sir Oliver Lodge or Sir William Bar- 
rett, triumphantly announces himself a 
scientist and a spiritualist as well. 


H ERE then is one great difference be- 
tween our spiritualism and that of 
the past. It can fortify itself from the vast 
arsenal prepared by the Huxleys and the 
Tyndalls for its own defeat. But there 
s another. Modern spiritualism falls 
heir to all the wonderful facilities afford- 
d by modern commerce. It can preach 
tself, advertise itself, boom itself and in 
short “sell itself’—the supreme end and 
im of the modern product, the Nirvana 
of Happiness towards which our every 
commercial effort is directed Hence 
there has sprung up about us the vast 
babel of the commercial spritualists, giv- 
iw readings and seances at one dollar 
yr ten minutes, calling up for fifty cents 
the souls of little children to talk to their 
stricken parents. Even the spiritualists 
themselves—the men of probity, I mean, 
ike Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle—admit and deplore the fake 
ind falsity of the great mass of these. 
The war has set them springing up like 
putrid funguses in rotten wood. Let 
them but go a little further, and outraged 
humanity will turn upon them, vengeful 
and fierce. The fate of the witches will 
be theirs. 
But to come back. We are saying that 
in point of mere weight 
of authority we can no 
longer rule spiritualism 
out of court Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, 
who has just published 
for us his New Revela- 
n 
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tion in spiritualism is 
not a fool. Sir Oliver 
Lodge knows more 
about physicai science 


than I do; more than I 
want to. Sir William 
Barrett has a reputa- 
tion that you and I can- 
not shake. So that we 
can no longer turn aside 
from the ‘‘messages” 
and “revelations” and 
“communications with 
the dead” as the mere 
product of ignorance. 

I for one do not do 
so. But my _ = quarrel 
with them lies on other 
grounds. If I take 
their revelations as they 
are and accept them, I 
stand appalled at the 
dreary and comfortless 
world which they open 
to us after death, 
peopled by  enfeebled 
intellects, incapable of 
serious effort or pur- 
pose, devoid apparently 
of all power of sustain- 
ed thought and of all 
real memory, and with 
no other visible purpose 
than a childish and in- 
quisitive observation of 
the little happenings of 
our poor’ ephemeral 
world. So at least I see mh) 
them. And I base my 
information not upon 
the babble of the fifty 
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cent fakirs but upon the “revelations” of 


Lodge and Doyle and Barrett and the 
voluminous talk of Mrs. Piper and Pod- 
more and Myers and the other investiga- 
tors whose good faith is commonly held 
to be beyond a doubt 

The spirits, so they tell us, live and 
move, all about us. They’ live in houses 
and they wear clothes just as we do—this 
last, about the clothes, being from Conan 
Doyle: though I forget, for the moment, 
who told it to him. They spend their time 
largely in listening to what we say and 
observing what we do. They know all 
about our politics and follow our elections 
with interest. They differ in opinion just 
as we do; some spirits are free traders 
and some are protectionists. Some be- 
lieve in free silver; others stand firm for 
a currency built on a tangible gold stan- 
dard as the proper basis of a banking re- 
serve. Some spirits say that Canada 
should develop her internal resources with 
borrowed American capital and some say 
absolutely no. Some think that Henry 
Ford made a fool of himself and others 
point to the motor industry of Detroit and 
ask if a fool could do that. They differ, 
just as we do, about prohibition and 
woman suffrage, and they have the same 
bitter discussion of the Toronto Street 
Car question that we do. In fact some 
spirits object to the pay-as-you-enter car 
in any form. These things, or at least 
the equivalent of these, are what the 
spirits think and talk abou 

I confess that I for one find it infinitely 
dreary. I do not deny for a moment that 
it may be true—there is so much author- 
ity behind it that I cannot do that—-but | 


merely say that, if it is true, I am, deeply 





They wave 





through darkened rooms. 


and humbly, very sorry for it. It is hard 
enough to have to take what is called an 
intelligent interest in these things during 
our little stay in the sunlight; if we must 
continue to prattle on about them in the 
long darkness, it is infinitely sad. 


‘TILL more am I perplexed by the life 
of the spirits among themselves. If it 
is true that they have houses and food and 
ciothes, then they must have housemakers 
and farmers and tailors and business and 
money. They must have office hours and 
offices, successes and failures, embezzle 
ments and penetentiaries and the whole 
weary round of work and sorrow from 
which, we had thought, tired nature might 
at three score and ten lie down to rest 
For there is no escape from the logic of 
it. Once you say “clothes” and mean 
“clothes,” all the rest follows. Ex ped 
Herculem, as our classical friends say, 
which being interpreted means that from 
any one item you can construct the rest. 

Nor is there any refuge in saying that 
the whole thing is “on another plane.” 
“Clothes” either means “clothes” or it 
doesn’t. If we are told that “clothes” in 
the spirit plane are not made by tailors 
and do not wear out and do not imply a 
warehouse full of fall cheviots and a 
spring buyer being entertained by the 
salesmanager of a jobbing house, then 
the clothes become mere cobwebs and 
mean nothing in the way of a revelation 
whatever. I can understand wearing 
pants, but before I put on “astral pants” 
I want to know something about them. 

But there are worse difficulties still. 
Perplexing as is the life of the spirit 
bodies it is as nothing compared to the 
peculiar state of their 
minds. They talk with 
a volubility that knows 
no stop. Lay but the 
medium on a chair and 
they will “babble” and 
divulge and communi- 
cate to your heart’s con- 
tent. And with it all 
they say nothing, abso 
lutely nothing. Their 
minds apparently have 
been so obliterated, so 
obfuscated by the con- 
ditions under’ which 
they dwell that there is 
nothing left of them. 
Take the meanest peas- 
ant that ever hoed a clod 
and shut him up in a 
dark cupboard and talk 
to him through the door 
and you will get some 
sense out of him. Take 
the brightest spirit that 
ever talked from “the 
other side” and you get 
from him nothing but 
sheer vacuity. Let us 
suppose that a group of 
miners are bv an acci- 
dent entombed in a 
tunnel. A party of 
rescuers are at work. 
They dig into the wall. 
At length the voices of 
the men within can be 
heard by those without: 
they speak back and 
forward. How clear 
and unmistakable is the 
communication and the 
identity. There is no 
doubt for a moment as 
to who they are and 
where they are. If any 
one doubted the identity 
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of the speakers they could prove it in a 
moment. 

“We’re in number three tunnel,” call 
the miners, or if they cannot call it they 
signal it, let us say, with taps, “There 
are six of us here. All in good shape ex- 
cept John Henry Smith. His foot was 
crushed when the roof fell. The air is 
bad but we can hang on all right. Be 
careful in digging to make an angle to 
the left.” 

But if the miners were a group of de- 
parted spirits they would signal: “It 
is all bright and beautiful in here. J.H.S. 
is with us. Tell his wife to go on living 
upwards. The best things are the things 
that come after. Life is all what we make 
it for ourselves. Virtue is its own reward. 
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A thing of beauty is a joy forever. Tell 
W. H.’s uncle to cheer up.” 

I think it incontestable that, if the 
miners did talk that way, it would be held 
that they were al] asphyxiated. Yet that 
is the way the spirits, more is the pity, 
talk to us. If they want to indentify 
themselves they never take a _ plain 
straightforward way of doing so. They 
ought to be able to name straight off a 
string of persons and things and places 
that would prove beyond all doubt who 
they are. But they won’t. Some per- 
versity has come over them that shuts 
them off from the most obvious devices. 
A spirit conversation through a medium 
runs after this fashion. 

“Ts Clara there?” 


“Yes.” 

“And is Henry there?” 

“Yes, ves, Henry too.” 

“And is William there?” 

“William is.” 

So far the spirit runs along like a 
streak. But note what happens if the 
form of the question is changed. 

““And who else is there?” 

A pause: 

“Who else is there?” 
tioner. 

Then the spirit answers: “I see a fig 
ure, but it’s dim, I can see it lift its 
arm. It’s not quite clear.” 

“Is it Peter?” 

“Yes, that’s it, Peter. It’s clear now 

“Tell Peter to speak.” 

“All right, this is Peter speaking now.’ 

Notice in this the strange mixture of 
dullness and of singular rapidity on the 
part of the spirits. Clara and Willian 
and Henry are all right on the spot in a 
moment. Speak? They’ll speak volumes 
They'll go on for ever saying how bright 
it all is, and telling everybody that virtue 
is its own reward. But do they, or rather 
will they, ever really say anything? No 

It is, as I gather it from a conscientious 
reading of all the best revelations, the 
melancholy truth that the soul of a dead 
mathematician cannot work out a propo 
sition in Euclid; that the soul of a classi 
cal scholar cannot name the cities of an 
cient Greece; that the soul of a clergyman 
cannot name the books of the Old Testa 
ment; and the soul of a New York bar 
tender cannot indicate the ingredients of 
a Manhattan cocktail. So much apparent 
ly does all that is best in us die with us 
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BF Rpeceenragta it all over I cannot but 
regret that the spirits have come to 
life again. They were better dead. It is 
but an unkind service to plague them with 
the poor sorrows of our daily lives, oun 
sufferings and our bereavements whicl 
they can share but not alleviate. They 
have had their lot of sorrow. It were bet- 
ter to let them go. They seem to me te 
make but mournfu! and pathetic figures, 
flitting about us in the dark, murmuring 
their trite inanities. We would sooner se¢ 
them asleep in the churchyard and at 
peace. 

My grandfather, as I remember hin 
dimly, was a worthy man. He died full of 
years and honor and if he is now in the 
heaven where he thought to go, I an 
proud to think that he is there. But if. 
on the other hand, he is haunting round 
the summer cottage where I write this 
article, hiding behind the wainscot and 
rattling things in the summer-kitchen ir 
the dead of night, I tell him straight that 
I do not want him. He may go. 
him warning through this magazine 


(which of course he reads) that some 


night I may mistake him for a rat and 
put his existence out of all doubt. 
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HE cool and quiet of midnight hung 

over the city. The narrow cross- 

streets, lonely defiles of brownstone 
and brick flanked by still lonelier lamp- 
standards, dipped and fell away into the 
inbroken darkness of the East River. 


I turned into one of these cross-streets, 
nettled and rowelled onward by that 
nervous unrest which is the offspring of 
over-wakeful hours. I paced disconsolate- 
ly down a roadway that lay before me as 
lesolate as a glacial crevasse. Its mid- 
night emptiness reminded me of a flume 
run dry, of a conduit waiting for its cur- 
rent, of a tideway eaten out by its daily 
life. It undulated off into darkness so 
quiet and sullen that I swung about, 
quickly, at the sound of an opened door. 

I could make out the figure of a little 
old man, lean and stoop-shouldered. He 
was waving an arm at me. So I turned 
back, reluctantly, still thinking of supper 
in some all-night chop-house that smelt of 
broiling steaks and hot coffee. 

“Get me a policeman!” called the thin 
and stooped little figure, as I came to the 
foot of his house steps. Instead of doing 
what he commanded, I went calmly up the 
wide brownstone slabs. 

“IT want a policeman!” he snapped, like 
a terrier, blocking my advance, with one 
hand on his tarnished brass door-knob. 

“Well, I’m one!” was my indifferent and 
quite mendacious answer. 


J] STOOD there, confronting him. He 

made a strange figure, in his Germar 
felt slippers and his ragged old crimson 
dressing-gown held together at the waist 
by a piece of well-frayed window rope. 

“No, no; an officer; a police officer!” 
he repeated, more impatiently. 

“Didn’t I tell you I was an officer?” I 
retorted. 

“Hey?” he squawked, to gain time, with 
his hand behind his ear. 
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“I’m a plain-clothes man, I say, from 
the City Detective Bureau!” 

“You’re sure you're a policeman?” he 
repeated. 

“Of course! 
anyway?” 

“You stay there a minute,” retorted the 
little old man, instead of answering my 
question. 

He withdrew from sight, with a pre- 
occupied and swinish grunt, promptly 
locking the door in my face as he did so. 


What’s wrong in here, 


Just as promptly I got my ear against 
a panel of that door, to make sure he 
wasn’t ’phoning Headquarters. But the 
unmannerly little rat was engaged in some 
much more trivia] task of his own, for the 
door was unlocked in a moment, and the 
shifty old eyes were again squinting out 
at me. I caught the sound of his second 
little grunt; this time it seemed almost 
one of satisfaction. 

“You're an honest officer?” he stil! 
parried, turning from me and peering 
up and down the deserted street. His 
eyes, I could see, were still furtive and 
frightened. 

“Look here, you!” I cried, now in actual 
exasperation. “I’m getting tired of this! 
Go back in there and ’phone Head 
quarters, and maybe they’ll take a night 
off and let you know my whole family his- 
tory and who’s my second great aunt on 
my mother’s side——”’ 

“That’s just it!” cut in the wizened 
little ogre, querulously. “IT ean’t tele- 
phone! I can’t call up anybody— I can’t 
get help! 


wire!” 
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Something’s been done to my 
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“Alice!” he whispered, wheezingly. 


Things were getting interesting, after 
all. 

“What you want is a lineman then, not 
a policeman!” 

I started down the steps. 

He called me back, in alarm, as I felt 
he would do. He seemed afraid of being 
left there alone. I returned his stare, 
with a show of rising indifference. 

“Come in !” he said, at last, with his 
odious an danimal-like grunt. “Come in!” 

He held the door back a foot or two, 
and I squeezed inside. Then he promptly 
turned the key in the lock. 


HAD time for only one glance about 

me, On an old-fashioned marble-top 
ped table stood a small kerosene lamp, 
meanly lighting the dim and cavernous 
hallway. In the half-light, to the rear, I 
could see the steps of a carpetless stair 
way, and the shadow of a door-frame or 
two. But that was all. The place was as 
bare and silent as a tomb. 

“Well?” I asked, and my own voice 
echoed back out of the quietness with 
startling clearness. 

“You're armed, of course, if you’re an 
officer?” he ventured, as he crept guard- 
edly into the twilight room. 

I took the Colt which Benson had re 
cently suggested that I should carry out 
of its padded resting-place above my hip 
and dropped it loose into the side pocket of 
my coat. The frightened householder 
noticed the movement, with a guttural! 
little sound of approval. 

“You haven’t been robbed?” I asked, as 
he put the lamp down on a wide table of 
walnut black with age. 
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“Robbed?” he ethoed. “What have I 
to be robbed of?” 

“Then why d’you want me here?” 

He peered about the gloom, from under 
his shaggy brows, meditatively. Then he 
turned and looked at me. almost fawn- 
ingly, with his shoulders hunched up. 

“T’ll see you re paid for this,” he de 
clared. “T’ll—I’ll see you get a couple of 
dollars Pn your seas trouble!” 

He wagged his head prodigiously, as 
though he’d just threatened me with a 
fortune. 

“Cut it out!” I retorted. “The force 
can’t take money, and you know it!” 

“Ah, good, good!” he wheezed, rubbing 
his skinny old hands together. “It’s a 
rare treat, nowadays, to see a man above 
graft and greed, a rare treat!” 

I was getting tired of his’ gibbering. 

“Give us some gas there!’ I said, with 
a motion toward the huge, old-fashioned 
glass-prismed chandelier that cascaded 
incongruously down through the gloom. 

“Gas!” cried the little old hypocrite. 
“D’you suppose I’d pour my money into 
the hands o’ robbers! Gas! There'll be 
no gas burnt in my house!” 

He must have observed my passing look 
of disgust. 

“Oil-lamps are easier on the throat 
you know—soothing to the tubes!” he ex- 
plained. Then he added, with a touch of 
pride: “And I’ve got three of ’em!” 


T LOOKED at the sly little figure in won- 
der, at the dissembling old face fret- 
ting under its burden of half-hidden fears. 
I began to hate the man, and to be almost 
aft aid of him. 

‘But if nothing’s happened here, 
you haven’t been robbed, 
wasting my time for, 
manded. 

“Tt’s to see that I’m not 
cried, with a vehemence that startled me. 

“Robbed?” I echoed 

“I’m an old man, and alone, but I wil! 
not be robbed!” he burst forth, with a 
sudden fury of defiance that made me 
think, for a moment, that I was alone in 
the house with a lunatic. 

My eyes, grown accustomed to the 
meagre light, coasted about the 
rack-like room. 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” I 
asked the owner of the house. 

“T want you to go over this place with 
me, and see that it’s safe—every ineh 
of it!” , 

My sudden 


and 
what are you 
anyway?” I de- 


+ + 


great bar- 


laurhter brought his furtive 
yes back to my face. He peered up at 
me without the least sign of resentment. 
“T can’t see what they’d be robbing you 
of!” ; 
“That’s just it!” cried the 


: wizer eq little 
dissembler, with updrawn shoul ders. “But 
this morning I found my 
tampered with! And what am I to think 
vith my wire cut off. and Weaver de- 
serting me this way, without a word, and 
my old gone!” 
“You're alone in the house, 
He acknow ledged 


basement door 


house-dog 


, by a movement of the 


head, that he was. 
“Who is W eaver?” 
“Weaver's my man—my _house-ser- 


vant.” 

[ began to understand the situation a 
little. It was not without interest to me 

“Then the sooner we look things over, 
the better!” I said. 

He wagged his head at this, and mo- 
tioned for me to take up the lamp 

“Let’s have a look at that telephone 
of yours first!” I commanded. Without 
a word he took the lamp and preceded me 
through the gloom of the hallway. There, 


robbed!” he 


you mean?” 
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under the stairs, he pointed out the trans- 
mitter, dark against the wall-paper of 
faded vellow. 
‘Turn up that li 
ordered, grudgingly. 
“Your doors and windows 
ed?” I asked him, 
transmitter 
“Every 
answer. 
“No neglected cellar 


HE chortled a little, 
dulous old throat. “I attend to that 
sort o’ thing myself!” he replied. 

“Then what else is wrong?” 

“T--er—had a few alarm-bells—had 
‘em put in years ago. An hour ago | 
found those bells wouldn’t work!” 

“You mean you have an electric 
glar-alarm system in the house?” 

“A kind of a one!” he admitted. 

Then there was reason for guarding 
that bald and seemingly empty old man- 
sion! I began to feel that I was losing 
time over trivialities. 

“T want to look over this house, right 
away. Get me down to the cellar first!” 
And as we made our way slowly down 
through the chill gloom I kept firing my 
volley of questions. 

“Tell me more about this man of yours, 
Weaver 

“Whi it is there to tell?” whined the fig- 
ure with the lamp, in front of me. ‘He’s 
been a servant here for twenty-seven odd 
years. And a good man he was—though 
extravagant, at times, sinfully extrava- 
gant.” 

I could quite imagine that! 

“He was never known to 
house for a day before, 

eason.” 


ght!” He did as I 


are all lock- 
as I worked over the 
i. 


blessed one of them!” was his 


9) 


man-holes 


down in his pen- 


bur- 


»9 


leave this 
without good 


moment, to examine 


] P's! foy 
the ponderous chain-lock of a well- 


sealed coal-chute. 

“Then vou think something—a—un 
likelv has happened to him?” 

“Something must have hi prea To 
morrow Was ils ay-d ay Sa 

‘How much was coming to him?” 

‘Two dollars. A wee k's wages!” 

I stopped and stared at the man it 
amazement. 

Yes, I paid him that—two dollars a 
week and board and keep, month in and 
month out, year in and year out!” 

“You hav 999 


servants. 


e other servants? 
What do I want 
pack o’ servants?” he whimpered. 
‘Wi no cooks for you? Who 

of your place?” 
“Weaver's granddaughter used to look 
after things a bit, until she off and 
That was last spring. Anda 


to cost me, montn 


with a 


takes cart 


married. 


dollar a week she used 


in and month out. When the gir! went, 
we shifted for ourselves.” 

I remained silent, until I had contro! of 
myself again, though it took an effort. 


“About your dog—you say he’s disay 
peared?” I finally inquired. 

“Yes! He was a brindled bull—the 
lightest-sleeping watch-dog I ever raised 

as good as an army o’ roundsmen, that 


aoYg 


facts in this 
I explored the house 
garret. And a cold and 
barren and ruinous house it was, with 
its dark and unventilated corridors, its 
disordered rooms, its bare and 
stairways, its old and moldy 
furniture, its gene ral atmosphere of un- 
alleviated decay and neglect. 
It brought to me both a sense of 


YUILDING up my way, 
2 brick by brick, 


from cellar to 


dusty and 
carpet less 
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pression and a sense of disappointment, 
until, in the sleeping-room on the second 
floor, I made two discoveries 

The first was that on the wall above the 
squalid and disorderly bed stood an amaz 
ingly complete and efficient burglar alarm 
apparatus, quite worthy of a place in a 
Broad Street banking-house. 

It was as I stepped across the room 
to examine this apparatus at closer range 
that I made my second discovery. A wall 
had been torn away, evidently, making 
two smaller rooms into one. The room 
stood, I assumed, directly above the din 
ing-room. As I crossed its broken floor 
ing, my steps fell hollow, of a sudden, and 
as I sere down I could make out the 
faint outline of a small trap-door. What 

led to, or what it was there for, I had 
no means of judging. 

I felt, as we made our way back to the 
must} y dining-room below-stairs, that | 

1ad found out too much on the one hand, 
or too little on the other. My companion, 
I noticed, appeared to be more satisfied, 
once safely back in the room. I suddenly 
remembered it was the only room I had 
not examined. 

So I took the lamp, turned up the wick, 
and cast my eye about the huge chamber 

For the first time I made note of the 
great bricked-up fireplace against tht 
farther wall. I aoaid quite understand 
why its voracious throat had been m» 

zled, why it had been supplanted by the 
meanly proportioned little marble grat 
at the end of the room. 


\ Y wandering eye next made out three 
4 large canvases, in oil. From each of 
these I could see a painted figure staring 
out into the sombre room. But it was the 
largest canvas, directly above the bricked 
up fireplace, that caught and held my at 
tention. I saw, as I approached it witt 
the light, that it as an example of some 
bizarre school of anecdotal! art, and bore 
on its gilt frame the title of “The Duelist.”’ 

It was a remarkable figure—of that 
there could be no doubt. It seemed to 
dominate the room, to menace and threat 

t, as that painte “d stare, concentrated, 
nalignant, yet indescribably debonair 
cut out with the keenness of a sword 
blade through the sil and the dark 
ness. Once before, and once only, had | 
be had been or 


seen anything like it. 
the occasion of a certain interview in the 
the Pi I nke artons. There 


Chicago office of 
in the great detective’s inner sanctum, had 
hung the life-sized painting of a high 
wayman wearing a mask. and pointing a 
revolver out of the canvas. I had noticed 
then, as I noticed now, that the eye seem 
ed to follow me, no matter what position | 
took before the painting. 

In fact, I slowly backed away, under 
the spell of those strange eyes, until I 
was on the opposite side of the great shab 


room. 


ence 


DV adining 
Then 


at th 
« t « 


I stopped abruptly, still gazing up 
picture. For my back had come ir 
contact with something unexpectedly hard 
1, something under an artfully ar 
ranged piece of drapery. It was a thing 
of metal, and a thing of massiveness: that 
much I knew after my first contact wit 


it 
iL. 


So I explored that massive thing of 
metal with one hand thrust carelessly be- 
hind my back, as I continued to hold the 
lamp aloft and peer up at the painting 
It took me only a second or two to make 
sure that the thing I had so accidentlly 
backed into was a safe, set in the wall and 
draped with what must have been an old 
table-cover or two. 

I could detect the furtive and uneasy 


ina co 


glance of the little old householder 
asI stood there near his stronghold. I 
could see his look of relief as I stepped 
forward again. Both to gain time and 
to get better control of myself, I made a 
pretense of peering up at the 
painting to the left of “The Due 

list.” This canvas, I saw, was a 
portrait of my host. But it had 

been painted many years before, 
showing him in the pride of his 
early manhood 
Every note of it 
ssemed a mockery of 
what he new was-— 
the highheld head 
pompous and domin- 
eering; the hand 
thrust airily into the 
bosom of the black 
frock coat the deep- 
set eyes direct and 
uncompromising. 

To the left of the 
fireplace again was 
the picture of a gir] 
There was. some- 
thing so rich in the 
clear tones, that I 
made bold to lift the 
oil-lamp close to the 
canvas to catch a 
better glimpse of the 
face. 

It was the portrait 
of a young woman of 
eighteen or nineteen 
years, perhaps even 
twenty; a clear-eyed 
red-lipped, Golden- 
haired girl, teem- 
ing with the vigor 
and love of life, 
with audacity crown- 
ing the fresh young 
mouth, and some 
strange spirit of re- 
volt resting warn- 
ingly about the deep 
and shadowy eyes. 


T was none of these 
things, however, 
that compelled me to 
turn suddenly on the 
odious little figure 


behind me. For I 
had made my third 
discovery. 

“Whose portrait 
is that?” I deman- 
ded. 


There was a mo- 
ment of absolute si- 
lence. 

“My daughter’s,” 
said the old man 
curtly, not even giv- 
ing the canvas a 
glance. Instead, he 

as peering at me, 
in wonder. 

“When was 
painted?” 

“Eight—no—nine years ago. And it 
cost me six hundred dollars in good money. 
I was a fool in those days!” 

“Does this daughter live with you?” 

The old man blinked at me, surprised 
at my interest. Then he slowly shook his 
head. There was something loathsome in 
his little mirthless laugh. “She was too 
pretty a butterfly for this dull house!” 
he whined, sobering of a sudden. 

“Where is she now?” I demanded, still 
gazing up at the soft and girlish face all 
crowned with gold. 


it It was 
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a remarkable figure ... .It seemed te dominate 


The old miser nursed up his flaccid lips, 
and shifted about uneasily. 

“She was a wild girl!” he mumbled 

I turned on him with disgust. 

“And you don’t know what became of 
that girl?” I broke out indignantly, re- 
sentfully knowing all I knew. 

“She was always spending—spending 

spending!”’ was all he would say. I 
could see it was useless to question him 
further. 

But the canvas on the wall before me 
was a portrait of “Goldie Laurason,” 
the diamond smuggler and steamship 
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the room, to menace and threaten. 


thief the fit-thrower whose simulation of 
psychic epilepsy had duped three Justices 
of Special Sessions and twice as many 
doctors, the missing heiress of the long- 
notorious “Todhunter Case,” the fair and 
youthful confidence-woman and hotel-em- 
bezzler whom I had once seen with my own 
eyes, lined up for the “gallery inspection”’ 
at the Central Office. And I thought of 
Lieutenant Belton and how much I would 
like to have him there beside me. 

“Look here,” I said, facing my opponent, 
“I’ve been on duty since six this morning. 
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I’m all in! I’ve got to have something to 
eat and some sleep!”’ 

“You don’t mean you're going to leave 
me alone here?” cried the little old man, 
in sudden alarm. ; 

“You're still alive, aren’t you?” I re- 
torted. 

“Yes, yes; but I want this place 
watehed to-night!” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“T have my reasons!” he answered 
He squinted about, apparently weighing 
something in his mind. 

“Wait here, and I'll fetch you food,” he 
conceded. “Then you can make yourself 
comfortable on my sofa there for the 
night.” 

He disappeared toward the back of the 
house. I moved a little nearer the hid- 
den safe. While I stood there, hesitating, 
the little old man shuffled back into the 
room again, with a jug of cold tea anda 
plate of hard biscuits. 

Two minutes of struggling over such 
a meal was enough for me. The other’s 
satisfaction was manifest as I pushed 
back the plate. 

“So you want me to sleep here?” I 
queried. 

‘Are you a light sleeper?” he suddenly 
asked. ‘I assured him I awakened at the 
slightest sound, whereat he fell to wag- 
ving his head, and pointed toward the 
high-backed old horsehair sofa and vowed 
I'd be as snug as a bug in a rug. 

‘Look here,” I said, swinging round 
square in front of him, “If I’m going to 
watch this room, I want to know what 
I'm Wi atching!” 

“Hey?” he queried vacuously, with his 
hand behind his ear. It seemed his ha- 
bitual rite of equivocation. 

“Have you anything here you could be 
robbed of?” I repeated. 


oa 


H® looked at me warily, rubbing his 
wrinkled chin between a meditative 
thumb and forefinger. Then he fell to 
shaking his head again. 

“T’ve got nothing more than an old man 
needs to liveon. A trifle—onlv a trifle. 

“Then what do you use that safe for?” 
I demanded, whirling him about, and 
pointing straight at the ponderous steel 
vault hidden under its drapery. 

He stood there, blinking hard and fast, 
with his mental engines reversed, sound- 
ing for some channe!] of evasion. 

“That’s for a family trinket or two!” 
he confessed, with upthrust shoulders. 

“Odds and ends of old silver, and the 
like! a 

“Ts that all?” 

He watched me covertly as I buttoned 
up my coat. I saw his moment of hesi- 





tation. 
“Listen!” I whispered, creeping to the 
door. “Listen!” I stood there, peering 


out through the gloom. 

What is it?” he wheezed. 

I went back into the room. 

“T thought I heard somebody” I ex- 
plained. 

“What're you going to do?” 

“You don’t suppose I’m going to waste 
time wet-nursing an iron box full of 
family junk, do you?” I retorted. 

He caught at the slack of my sleeve 
with his shaking claw. Even before he 
spoke I knew I had won my point. 

“T_T had some papers and things left 
on my hands here to-day! They’re in 
that safe now! That’s why this house 
has to be watched!” 

“How long have they been there?” 

“Since three o’clock this afternoon,” he 
answered. 


“From where? What are they?” 
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“A hodgepodge of stuff—things from a 
safety deposit vault.” 

“But what are they doing here?” 

“The company sent a collector here, 
nagging and bulldozing me for more mon- 
ey. They do it every year. It’s robbery 
—it’s outrageous—eighty dollars for a 
little hole in the wall!” 

“Ah, now I see! And you refused to 
pay?” 

“It’s robbery, I tell you! I won't be 
robbed!” 

“And so they simply pre-empted your 
lock-box and dumped your precious pa- 
pers back on your own hands?” 

He wagged ‘his head apprehensively. 

“And you say they’re now in that safe?” 

Again he wagged his head. 


] STRODE to the thing that harbored 
his wealth flung back the covering from 
its face, and looked over its hinges and 
iock dial. 

“And it would take the right man about 
twenty minutes to get into that safe!” 
I said. It did not tend to make the old 
man any easier in mind. Then I looked 
about the room. 

“T think this house does need watch- 
ing!” I declared, with decision. And I 
intended to do that watching. The little 
old man’s eyes were following every move 
I made. I swung the high-backed safe 
round, so that it faced the wall. Over 
it I flung an old plaid shawl. Then I 
looked at the waiting householder, puzz- 
ling how to get him away. 

“You might as well go to bed,” I ad- 
vised, with a pretence at a yawn. “Yes, 
I guess I’d better turn in,” he agreed, 
playing second fiddle to a pretence at 
sleepiness, which I knew to be foreign to 
us both. “Don’t you think you’d better 
get that stuff of yours back into its vault 
to-morrow?” I asked him, as he took up 
his lamp. 

“T suppose I'll have to,” he admitted, 
wagging his head. “I’ll have to, even 
though it costs a hundred a year!” 


HAD done a good deal of yawning and 

stretching for a minute or two, as the 
little old man shuffled off through the 
darkness. But never in my life had I 
been mere wide-awake than when at last 
I was quite alone in that sepulchral and 
silent room. 

Lying there, waiting, I watched idly the 
broken light play on the features of the 
ever-compelling and ever-menacing Duel- 
ist. Even as I studied it the figure 
seemed to grow more lifelike in the un- 
certain light. 

I began to wonder how long it would 
be best for me to wait, before beginning 
my investigation. My last chance would 
be gone with the break of day—and it was 
a chance that impressed me as being well 
worth the risk. My vague satisfaction 
with the dramatic irony of the situation 
began to give way to a growing feeling of 
irritation. For as time dragged slowly 
on and the fire burned down and the 
silence deepened, I seemed still prompted, 
even against my own wish, to wait longer, 
and yet a little longer. 

I began to wonder if this were due 
to the feeling, so teasing and persistent, 
of that painted canvas being en actual 
presence in the room, a sentry-like and 
sentient being who might witness and 
resent any movement I essayed. Then 
it crept into my mind how wary and art- 
ful the little old miser had been, in real- 
ity; how there was now something more 
intimidating in his very absence than in 
his presence. Once beyond my range of 
vision, in that midnight house, he threat- 


ened me from every imaginable quarter. 
Each silent door became a danger, each 
moving shadow a menace. The unseen 


enemy is the one we’re always afraid of. 


Vix speculation ended unexpectedly 
It was swept and tossed away on a 
sudden rushing tide of astonishment, on 
a release of apprehension that seemed 
to beat and eddy against every nerve i! 
my startled body. 


“OR ten feet away fvom where I lay 
I heard the distinct sound of a crack- 
ing door-hinge. It came to a stop, for 
a moment, and still again it sounded 
through the quietness. 

Some one was standing on the thres 
hold of the door, peering into the room 
I could hear the noise of a trailing foot 
step, minute and muffled. Then came the 
all-enveloping silence again. 

My first rational thought, as I drew out 
my Colt and huddled close down behind 
the shadow of the high-backed sofa, wit 
its broken scrollwork of grape-clusters 
carved out of walnut wood, was that the 
owner of the house had surrendered to 
some final suspicion and was returning 
to watch over his threatened wealth—to 
watch with his own eyes. My next 
thought, however, was that the secrecy 
of that return seemed to imply some in 
tention of which he wished me to re 
main ignorant. He was coming back fo1 
his precious fortune surreptitiously, te 
carry it away to some place of safety 

I crouched there, watching from un 
der a corner of the shawl. I knew, sud 
denly, that the door had been opened wid 
er. Then it was closed again quickly, al 
most without a sound. I don’t think | 
even breathed during those first few se 
onds of unbroken silence as the vague 
black shadow standing motionless beside 
the door defined itself to my startling 
eyes as a human figure. 

It stood there, guardedly, apparently 

listening for some sound, apparently peer 
ing slowly about the darkness. Ther 
something above and beyond my mere 
physical senses told me the figure was not 
that of the owner of the house. 
M* breath returned to me as I saw the 
vague black blur creeping toward the 
safe. Then came still another pause, and 
still another minute of suspense. Then | 
heard a subdued rustle of clothing, and a 
moment later the thin shaft of light fron 
an electric flash-lamp was fluttering and 
penciling interrogatively about the surfac« 
of. the safe-door. Then the light went 
out as suddenly as it had appeared. Agai 
I heard the rustle of clothing. 

I sank flat down behind the horsehai: 
sofa-back, for this time the narrow shaft 
of white light was circling the room, leap 
ing from object to object, probing int 
corners, dancing and springing from side 
to side. I felt it flutter over my screen 
ing sofa-back for a critical second or two 
and then shift and flash to the opposite 
wall. 

As it did so, I heard the sound of a sud 
den gasp, an involuntary little cry of 
astonishment. Looking up, I saw that the 
pencil of light rested flat on the face of 
“The Duelist” picture, making it stand out 
with the clearness of a cameo, until the 
combative and challenging eyes and the 
threatening, outstretched arm seemed 
those of an actual person. It was no 
wonder the intruder had gasped at the 
first glimpse of that strange canvas. Not 
was it any wonder the little shaft of white 
light rested studiously and apprehensive 
ly on the painted face confronting it. | 

Continued on page 94 
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The Power of the West 


Will the Prairies Hold Balance of Power? 


Who Wrote “A Close-Up of Union Government, 


ATCHMAN what of the West? 
That is the cry that goes up to 
the lookouts on the _ political 

Nor are signs wanting that the 
political generals turn instinctively to 
that part of the Dominion that lies beyond 
the Great Lakes when they take down 
their maps and con- 
centrate their great 
minds on_ political 
strategy. To be sure 
there are only fifty- 
seven members from 
that favored portion 
of Canada while the 
remainder of the two 
hundred and thirty- 
four are scattered, 
or rather, clustered 
elsewhere. But even 
in countries where 
majorities rule, or 
are supposed to rule, the tail sometimes 
wags the dog. 

That is exactly what is expected to hap- 
pen in Canada once the war cloud is clear- 
ed from the political horizon. That is 
the reason that political leaders are prac- 
tically leaving the dog alone while they 
are trying to get both hands on the tail. 

Are they doing this? Just note a few 

of the straws that indicate the direction 
and velocity of the wind. When Sir 
tobert Borden went to England he car 
ried in his train’ three provincial 
premiers: Stewart of Alberta; Martin 
of Saskatchewan and Norris of Manitoba. 
Also in this first contingent of overseas 
statesmen went Hon. James Calder and 
Hon. Arthur Meighen, both of whom are 
proud to claim the prairies as their home. 
Of course Hon. Wesley Rowell also went 
along and Hon. Sidney Mewburn; and 
Hon. C. C. Ballantyne happened along 
later. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
the Western premiers are all Liberals and 
at least l Liberal-Unionists. 


towers. 


outwardly 
Neither has it escaped your attention that 
all the Dominion Ministers invited to 
make the trip are of the same political 
persuasion. All except Mr. Meighen, of 
course. But he labored so earnestly in the 
formation of Union Government that he 
could safely be trusted not to do or say 
anything that might hurt His Master’s 
cause, 


| ID Sir Robert Borden personally select 

his party? Or did the same benign 
influences that so ably helped him to form 
Union Government, in their own unosten- 
tatious way, help him with the selection? 

Was it all accidental or did somebody, 
say, Sir Clifford Sifton who knows the 
West even if he is not too popular there, 
or Sir Joseph Flavelle who knows more 
politics than he gets credit for, do a little 
more of the same gentle prodding that 
kept Sir Robert Borden so steadily on his 
way to Union Government? 

Did they figure that showing the Liber- 
al Premiers the glories of the Empire in 
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oe 


at Ottawa,” ete. 












Leaving the dog alone while they are trying to 
get both hands on the tail. 


company with Liberal-Unionists might 
prove a sort of insurance policy against 
any threatening disaster? 

These, of course, are questions that 
even the future may not answer. But 
men like Sifton and Flavelle would hardly 
bend so much energy to the formation of 
Union Government without taking some 
measures to ensure its permanency. How- 
ever that may be, there is a scurrying 
westward of ministers and others that 
shows that the Prairies are to have a 
Liberal, or perhaps Liberal-Union, educa- 
tion. Hon. Newton Wesley Rowell, whose 
sweetly-mournful voice was carried back 
from England practically unimpaired, 
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His utterances caused some of his fellow Lib- 
erals to quail. 


Four Factions 


was first heard in Ontario. 
But by easy stages he reach- 
ed Winnipeg. He probably 
just wanted to assure the 
wild Westerners that a 
childhood spent in Toronto 
law offices had not so con- 
tracted his heart 
that it did not beat 
for all of Canada 
Hon. Frank Carvel! 
also did the Western 
tour and there is an 
off chance that care- 
fully stowed away 
in his grip were some 
of those free trade 
speeches that flowed 
so fluently from his 
well-trained tongue 
ere the trend of 
events hurried him 
out of the mire of New Brunswick politics 
into the more elevating work of winning 
the war. Of course Hon. T. A. Crerar 
had to go West for a look at the crops and 
a hurried glance through the books of the 
Grain Growers’ Grain Company. It is 
more than probable that he told his farm- 
er followers how he longed to be back 
living the simple life and was persuaded 
that the great cause of agriculture and 
$2.21 wheat demanded that he stay put 
for yet a little longer. Hon. Arthur 
Sifton and Hon. James Calder heard the 
call of the prairies in their blood and 
answered it. 

Of course Hon. Arthur Meighen also 
turned his face towards the setting sun 
and so did Hon. Tom Crothers. But, as 
pointed out before Hon. Arthur is safe 
while good-natured old Tom is a relic of 
other and Torier days. Anyway, he had 
troubles of his own with the labor men 
even as Hon. Arthur had his, trying to 
find an occasional section of land that a 
returned soldier could settle on. 

Another who has found the West a new 
field for missionary work is Sir John 
Willison, Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Commission, an offshoot of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, who gave 
the West the benefit of his erudite mind 
and the sunshine of his smile. 

Naturally you start to look for reasons 
for this sudden political partiality to 
things western. And you haven’t got far 
to look. It seems assured that for some 
years to come Ontario will vote against 
Quebee and vice versa; that if Ontario 
votes Tory, Quebec will vote Grit or that 
If Quebec votes anti-Union, Ontario will 
perforce stick to the Union Party. The 
reasons are too obvious to require setting 
out. Laurier, while he lives, will be the 
chiefest among them. 

That neutralizes the two greatest seat- 
producing provinces. Then, when you 
get to the Maritimes, you realize that they 
are not going to do much towards break- 
ing the tie. You can draw a line through 
the centre of New Brunswick and find 
that every seat north of it is Liberal in 



















Provincial politics 
and that all save one 
or two are the same 
way in Dominion 
politics. They can be 
dependent on to stay 
that way with slight 
variations. Nova 
Seotia never suffered 
a severe. relapse 
from party lines and 
is not likely to. That 
was evidenced by the 
fact that Premier 

Murray after being enrolled in the Union 
Cabinet took a hasty glance at the safety 
first signs and decided to stick with his 
old job and his old party. He ought to 
know Nova Scotia for he has been its 
Premier for a long, long time. 

So you turn your eyes from the east and 
the contiguous, look away across the 
waters of Lake Superior and realize that 
if the west comes down to Ottawa in close 
formation it has the rest of Canada prac- 
tically at its mercy. Hon. Bob Rogers 
realizes this, for he has resurrected his 
Winnipeg Telegram and his wires are out 
to rescue some remnants of the old Tory 
party from what he always considered the 
Union muddle. He realizes that to be a 
power in the West is to be a power in 
Canada. And it is no secret that Hon. 
Bob still yearns to be a power in his 
native land—whether for good or evil, 
who shall say? 





HERE is still another reason too why 

the West must be looked after politi- 
eally. The crops out there haven’t been 
any too good. Next to Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, prosperity has been the best 
friend Union Government has_ known. 
When a man is making money and living 
in comfort or comparative luxury he can 
look on any kind of government with con- 
siderable equanimity. But once let him 
feel the pinch of hard times and it takes 
a particularly nice brand to please him. 
Why, down in New Brunswick, where 
they imbibe politics with their mothers’ 
milk, they’re so busy with the potato-crop 
this year that they haven’t any time to 
give to their favorite topic of conversa- 
tion. 

In various sections of the West the 
harvest has been easily harvested. That 
leaves much time for talk about the duty 
on agricultural implements. Once that 
“duty” talk starts in the West, no one 
can tell where it will stop. Of course the 
West is loyal. It has given its sons to the 
battle line with a generosity not even 
equalled by Ontario. It has been closer 
to the war than any other part of Can- 
ada. But, unless all signs fail, the war 
will be out of politics before many more 
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months have passed. Once the Allies get 
fairly over the top, mouths will be opened 


that have long played a part in grim 


silence. And the West will take a large 
snare in the ensuing conversation. This 


conversation will not necessarily wait for 


the signing of the peace treaty. Once 
victory is assured, 

y, get ready to listen. 

a ak It is always well 

to remember’ too 

that the West is not 

afraid to ask for 

what it wants. 

Those men who live 

i out amid the dry 
: cold that you can’t 


feel are there for a 





With himself pulling the strings 
that guide a nation. 


purpose. They did not go there for their 
health. They went there to accumulate 
a competence and to do it with celerity. 
They are business men, quick to take 
advantage of a business opportunity. Be- 
fore the Union Government reared its 
head above the political horizon they had 
pretty nearly made up their minds that 
they all wanted the same thing and that 
they wanted it all at once. That some- 
thing sounded so much like the total aboli- 
tion of tariffs of all kinds 
that you couldn’t well tell 
the difference between it and 
the freest kind of free trade. 
They were in fact beginning 
te voice a Liberalism that 
was radical almost to Bol- 
shevism. Knowles of Moose 
Jaw was one of the fiercest 
advocates of this new brand 
of Western Liberalism. His 
utterances caused 
some of his fel- 
low Liberals to 
quail even as they 
brought derisive 
smiles from 
across the floor. 
There was an in- 
clination to treat 
iis speeches as a 
new form of Wes- 
tern bluster and 
to laugh at vari- 
cus predictions 
that the West 
would send down 
fifty members 
thinking and talk- 
ing along similar 
hnes. 

It may be signi- 
ficant that Mr. 
Knowles did not 
come back to the 
Federal House. 
But what is more 
significant is the 
fact that Mr. 
Knowles with 
Hon. tacked on in 
front of his name 


























If the Big Job ever goes looking for a man, it 
will lay a detaining hand on his shoulder. that the 


is a member of the Saskatchewan Cabinet 
—that Cabinet that is headed by Hon. 
Willie Martin and generally supposed to 
be owned by Hon. James Calder. Mr 
Knowles evidently was not too radical for 
at least two of those firm friends of 
Union Government who were specially 
selected by Premier Borden to accom- 
pany him on his Empire-making expedi- 
tion to England! 

It is an old prediction that the tariff is 
the rock on which Union Government will 
wreck. Up to the present time this rock 
has been submerged by waves of $2 wheat. 
Even the storm, that the raised railroad 
rates promised to engender, died away 
before the fixed price of No. 1 Northern. 
But the waves of wheat have grown shock- 
ingly less; even the finish of the fixed 
price may soon be in sight. What then? 

YERHAPS that is the question that 
silent James Calder is trying to find 
an answer for. James is a politician. 
Politicians do not lead. They figure out 
what the people are going to ask for next 
and beat them to it. Is silent James 
Keeping his moustache-concealed mouth 
so tightly closed in order that he may with 
impunity lead the clamor that seems 
bound to come? Is there anything to the 
report tnat filters through occasionally 
that Hon. W. M. Martin is to be the 
successor to Sir Wilfrid Laurier when 
the latter finally decides to retire? Does 
Hon. James Calder dream of a West that 
loves not Ontario united to a Quebec that 
hates Ontario with himself pulling the 
strings that guide a nation? For Hon. 
William Martin would make a mighty 
fine figure head for a Federal Govern- 
ment, even as he does for a Provincial 
Government. He is tall and broad and 
fair to look upon. He carries all the ear- 
marks of a good Presbyterian respecta- 
bility. He may not be overburdened with 
brains but then Silent James might furn- 
ish the brains. A man that 
can keep silent in enough 
languages to control the for 
eign vote in Saskatchewan 
may have almost any quant- 
ity of anything in his make 
up. Such may or may not be 
the dream of Silent James 
but others have dreamt it for 
him more than 
once. A grave 
injustice may 
have been done 
him but those 
who knew him 
best believed from 
the start that he 
never would have 
come into the Union except 
to look for such a chance 
They may have done the 
Western politician a great 
wrong. But, if they were 
right, sure it is that his 
opportunity is at hand 
always supposing that he 
should prove equal to it. 
Many a man has made a 
reputation for shrewdness 
and sagacity by simply 
keeping his mouth shut. 

“But where would Hon 
Arthur Sifton come in ona 
deal of this kind,” 
you naturally 
ask. And_ the 
promulgators of 
the Calder theory 
are ready with 
their answer 
They assure you 
Sifton 
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It was forced 
down his throat 
by certain of his 
followers. 


nbitions lie 


‘ along judicial rather than 
political lines and whisper in your eat 
that Sir Charles Fitzpatrick may soon 
relinquish the ermine for vice-regal robes 


that he will become Lieut.-Governor of 
Quebec and leave a vacancy at the head of 
the Supreme Court of Canada. What bet- 
er place could be found for a man whose 
forte is giving sound judgments and giv- 
ng them quick? 
| OWEVER, all this is more or less 
speculation. The fact remains that 
the Union Cabinet is making sounds that 
night lead one to believe it expects to re 
the old Conservative party and try 


} Ace 
to line up that part of the country op 
posed to Laurierism. If it does, it has 


very reason for getting busy in the West. 

All four provinces are Liberal in Pro- 

neial affairs. In Manitoba and British 
Columbia some traces of the old Tory 

ty may be found. But in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan the situation is perhaps 
best described by the dialogue between 
two lonesome old-time Tories who hap- 
pened to strike the post office on the same 
day. 

“We hear of Unionists and we hear of 
Liberals,” said one, “but what are we?” 
“We're souvenirs,” sadly replied the 

Of course the virtual extinction of the 
Conservative party in these two provinces 
s largely chargeable to the foreign vote. 
When you realize that forty-seven per 
cent. of the population of Saskatchewan 
is of foreign origin and that 130,000 of 
her 640,000 people carry the blood of 
Germany and Austria in their veins you 
get some idea of what an important part 
the foreign vote can play in a country’s 
politics. Of course, the Wartimes 
I'ranchise Act spoiled the Federal voting 
qualities of large numbers of those aliens 
but they are still in good standing on the 
provincial and they’ have been 
fashioned into as nice a political machine 
as Tammany ever owned. Moreover, the 
last provincial elections both in Alberta 


lists 


and Saskatchewan found the Federal 
Conservative organization practically 
bankrupt. The provincial associations 


left without money couldn’t do much, the 
elections went practically by default and 
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all organizatior faded 
from the political map. 
There is much evidence 


a to show that it was the 
ne Wartimes Election Act, 
: a smashing the alien vote 

out of the Grit machine, 


that forced James Calder 


\ et al, into the Union Cab- 
i Ei inet. If that 
y is so, the first 

! step towards 

the disinte- 

gration of 

that Cabinet 


will be the 
repeal of that 


_™ Act. Sir 
Robert Bor- 
den never 
liked said 
Act. It was 
forced down 


his throat by 
certain of his 
followers 


with more 
political fore- 
sight than 


the Premier 
ever owned. 
Sut he swal- 
lowed it with 
i shudder and probably would not be hard 
to persuade to take it on the statute books. 
Also he might be brought to see that, if 
the West is to be placated, this is the best 
way to doit. It is reported even now that 
the Franchise Act is to be generally over- 
hauled at the next session of Parliament. 
If part of that overhauling is the elimin- 
ation of the clauses affecting aliens stick 
a pin in your political history at that 
point. It will be the beginning of the end. 


YUT so various and divers and complex 
) are the questions in connection with 
this Western problem that it is little 
wonder the politicians are giving it their 
closest attention. It must be remembered 
n connection with them al] that the pres- 
ent parliament was selected rather that 
elected. Sir Robert Borden put his brand 
on a set of candidates and they were 
elected in spite of personality or previous 





affiliations. For proof of this you have 
only to turn to the Toronto constituency 
of Parkdale. It’s the strongest Orange 
Tory riding in Canada yet the Borden 
brand elected a Liberal as its member. 
Now Sir Robert did not personally select 
the men on whom he placed the mark of 
his approval. Silent James Calder sel 
ected them in Saskatchewan; Honorable 
Arthur Sifton picked them in Alberta and 
other lieutenants culled them in the other 
provinces. Thus it is only fair to presume 
that a certain number of members from 
West of the lakes owe their seats not to 
the peop!e but to Honorable James Calder 


and to Honorabie Arthur Sifton. If the 
Big Two from the West determine to 
cast in their lot permanently with 
the Borden Unionists tney can to 


a iarge extent control these members 
They may be able « c2rt.cl enough 
of them so that no cihker defection 
from the Union ranks could bring real 
disaster. They may be able to pacify 
their constituents with the argument that 
it is just as important that war debts be 
paid as it was that we should win the 
war. To pay war debts you must have 
revenue and one of the best ways to pro- 
duce revenue is the imposition of tariffs 
Parliament has yet four years to live if 
the Government can continue to command 
a majority. 

Sir Robert Borden is the kind of 
Premier who sits and waits for something 
to turn up.. A year and a half ago you 
wouldn’t have bet counterfeit money that 
he would now be Premier. Yet there he 
is and with a bigger majority than ever. 
He is credited with a desire to spend his 
declining years in England. Honorabk 
Wesley Rowell is said to have his feet al! 
nicely socked ready to slip into the Borden 
shoes. Honorable Arthur Meighen is con- 
vinced that, if the Big Job ever goes out 
looking for a man to fill it, it will lay 
a detaining hand on his shoulders. Sut 
they’ve misjudged their man. The best 
thing Sir Robert Borden does is nothing 
He’ll just linger on. He likes his job 
Any way you can, with the best of the 
politicians, turn your eyes to the West, 
satisfied that when you turn again to find 
Sir Robert Borden, he’ll be reading 
orders-in-council right where you left hin 





“We're souvenirs,” sadly replied the second. 








The Three Sapphires 


A Story of Mystery and War Intrigue 


CHAPTER XIlll 
T was a stirring scene that greeted 
| the three sahibs on their arrival at 

the conflict. Like a family of monkeys 
the natives decorated the tree, while below 
was Burra Moti giving lusty battle to the 
tusker. Either out of chivalry or coward- 
ice, Raj Bahadar was backing up, refus- 
ing to obey the prod of his mahout’s goad, 
and charge. 

As Moti came at the bull like a batter- 
ing-ram he received her on his forehead, 
the impact sounding like the crash of 
two meeting freight cars, and she, vin- 
dictively cunning, with a quick twist of 
her head, gashed him in the neck with a 
long tusk. 

“Come down out of there, you women 
of the sweeper caste!” Finnerty com- 
manded. The natives dropped to the 
ground. One of them, uncoiling his raw- 
hide rope, darted in behind Moti, noosed 
a lifted foot, and ran back with the trail- 
ing end. 

Raj Bahadar, discouraged by the thrust 
in his neck, wheeled and fled, pursued by 
Moti, the native lassooer, clinging to the 
trailing noose, being whipped about like 
a wind-tossed leaf. With a shout Fin- 
nerty followed, the others joining in the 
chase. 

A thick growth of timber checked Raj 
Bahadar, and, as Moti slackened her 
pace, the man, with the rawhile- darted 
around a tree with the rope; Finnerty 
and the others grasped the end, the raw- 
hide creaked and stretched, and as Moti 
plunged forward her hind leg was sud- 
denly: yanked into the air, bringing her 
down. Another man sprang in to noose a 
foreleg, but Moti was too quick for him; 
she was up to stand for a little sullen 
meditation. 

The native flashed in and out, almost 
within reach of her trunk, trying to make 
her raise a forefoot that he might noose 
it and slip his rawhile about a tree, when 
Moti, tethered fore and aft, would be 
helpless. 5 

“Be careful!” Finnerty called as the 
noose man slipped in and flicked Moti on 
the knee with no result but the curling 
up of her trunk, as if out of harm’s way. 
Again he danced in, and as the long trunk 
shot out like a snake darting from a coil 
he sprang beneath the big head, giving 
a laugh of derision; but Moti struck side- 
wise with a forefoot, and with a sickening 
crunch the man dropped ten feet away. 


TITTERING a squeal of rage, the ele- 
phant whipped about and charged 
back, the rawhide noose breaking like a 
piece of twine. Finnerty was fair in her 
path, but with a grunt, as if to say, “Get 
out of the way, friend,” she brushed by 
him, and would have gone straight off to 
the jungle had not a man in a sudden folly 
of fright darted from behind a tree only 
to stumble and fall before he had taken 
a dozen steps. Down on her knees went 
Moti, seeking to spear the fallen man with 
her tusks, but at the first thrust one went 
either side of his body, and, being long, 
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Synopsis.—Lord Victor Gilfain 
and Captain Swinton, presumably 
his guide but in reality Captain 
Herbert of the secret service, visit 
Rajah Darpore, who is suspected 
by the British authorities. Herbert 
finds that the Rajah is plotting to 
collect three sacred sapphires, in 
order that he may use to his ad- 
vantage a Hindu superstition that 
the holder of the jewels is the true 
Buddha and will rule all India. One 
of the sapphires that has been 
found around the neck of a wan- 
dering elephant is stolen by Dar- 
pore from Major Finnerty, keeper 
of the elephant keddah. A second 
has been set for the Rajah by a 
jewelry firm but is stolen by na- 
tives from a Bengali intrusted with 
its delivery, Baboo Dass. A third 
is in the possession of Captain 
Swinton himself. A _ native is 
found murdered in front of the 
compound where Gilfain and Swin- 
ton are quartered and no motive 
can be found for the deed. Later an 
effort is made to kill Swinton. A 
cheetah suddenly springs from the 
side of the road as he passes in a 
dog cart, but he escapes. That 
night the third sapphire is stolen 
by a native from the hills. 


the great, crushing head did not quite 
reach him. Gasping both pillars of this 
ivory archway, the man wriggled out and 
escaped as Moti, pulling her tusks out of 
the soft earth, rose, cocked her ears, drove 
a whistle of astonishment through her 
trunk, and then scuttled off to the jungle. 

“We won’t follow her up,” Finnerty de- 
clared; “the noosing has flustered the old 
girl and we'll not get near her again to- 
day; she’d keep going if she heard us and 
we'd lose her forever up in the hills.” 

Mahadua advised: “If the mahout will 
tickle Bahadar with his hook so that he 
speak now and then, perhaps Moti, be- 
ing lonesome and remembering of cakes 
and home, will come back like an angry 
woman who has found peace.” 

Thinking this a good plan, Finnerty 
gave the mahout orders to entice Moti 
in if she came about. A dozen men were 
sent to bring the tiger, slung from a pole, 
to the bungalow; they would bring back 
food to the others. 

Telling the natives he would join them 
in the hunt next day, Finnerty and his 
companions mounted their horses to ride 
back. 


YOMING to the road that wound 
through the cool sal forest, they saw 
Prince Ananda riding toward them 
“What luck?” he greeted when they 
met. “TI heard that an elephant had taken 
to the jungle.” He wheeled his Arab 
with them, adding: “You look done up. 
Come along to the palace and have a cool- 
ing drink.” 


Lord Victor ranged his horse alongside 
Ananda’s Arab as they started, but as 
they drew near the palace grounds Dar 
pore halted his horse, and, pointing his 
hunting crop across the broad valley be 
low in which lay the town, said: “Yor 
der was the road along which, so many 
centuries ago, Prince Sakya Singha’s 
mother came when he was born here it 
the Lumbini Garden.” 

Swinton, in whose mind the prince was 
arraigned as a viear of the devil—at least 
as a seditious prince which, to a British 
officer, was analogous—felt the curious 
subtlety of this speech; for, sitting his 
beautiful Arab, outlined against the giant 
sal trees, their depths holding the mys 
teries of of centuries, he had an Orienta 
background that made his pose compe! 
ling. 

Lord Victor moved a little to one side 
as if his volatile spirits felt a dampening, 
the depression of a buried past; and 
Prince Ananda, turning his Arab, drew 
Swinton along to his side by saying 
“Have you come in contact with the 
cleavage of religious fanaticism in India, 
captain?” 

“My experience was only of the army; 
there the matter of Hindu or Mussulmar 
is now better understood and better ar 
ranged,’ Swinton answered cautiously as 
he and Ananda rode forward side by side 

The captain was puzzled. Training had 
increased the natural bent of his mind 
toward a suspicious receptivity where he 
felt there was necessity. He had de- 
cided that the prince, with Oriental leth 
argy, never acted spontaneously—that 
there was something behind every move 
he made; his halt, back on the road, was 
evidently to make a change from Lord 
Victor to himself in their alignment 
Temporarily the captain fancied that the 
prince might wish to draw from him some 
account of the preceding night’s adven 
ture. Indeed, as a Raj horse had probably 
been killed, Ananda could not have missed 
hearing of the accident. 

It was Lord Victor’s voice that stirred 
these thoughts to verbal existence. “y 
say, Prince Ananda,” he suddenly asked, 
“did you hear that my mentor had beer 
devoured by a tiger last night?” 

As if startled into a remembrance, 
Ananda said: “Sorry, captain. I forgot 
to ask if anything did happen you last 
night. My master of horse reported this 
morning that your pony was found with 
a broken leg at the foot of a cliff; then 
I heard that you had gone off with the 
major, so knew you were all right. You 
see, well’—the prince spoke either in 
genuine or assumed diffidence— “as it was 
a Raj pony that came to grief I couldn't 
very well speak of it; that is, knowing 
that you were all right.” 

“When I heard it,” Gilfain broke in, 
“remembering what you had said about 
the hunting leopard, I was deuced well 
bashed, I assure you.” 

“Was there—anything—in the report 
of—a tiger trying to maul you?” the 
prince asked, and Swinton, tilting his 
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The leopard, turned by the shot, bounded into the jungle. 
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helmet, found the luminous black 
reading his face. 

But Swinton could have been plotting 
murder behind those “farthing eyes” for 
all they betrayed as he answered: “I 
don’t know what frightened the animaj; 
he suddenly shied and I was thrown out, 
coming a cropper on my head which put 
me to sleep for = few minutes. When I 
came to, the pony and cart had disap- 
peared and there was nothing for it but 
go back to the major’s bungalow for the 
night.” 

“Then there was nothing in the tiger 
story,” the prince commented. 

“T saw no tiger, anyway,” Swinton de- 
clared, and Finnerty chuckled inwardly, 
for, like the captain, he had been mysti- 
fied by Darpore’s sudden interest in the 
latter. 


eyes 


bec prince had presented something 
akin to a caste aloofness toward Swin- 
ton; now the change had tensed Fin- 
nerty’s perceptions so that he took cog- 
nizance of things that ordinarily would 
have passed as trivial. He saw Ananda 
deliberately ride past the road that would 
have taken them to the magnificent 
courtyard entrance of the palace, the 
beautiful red rubble road that wound its 
way through crotons, oleanders, and 
hibiscus around the fairy Lake of the 
Golden Coin to cross the marble-arched 
bridge. Now they were following a road 
that led through the zoo to the back 
entrance. As they came to a massive 
teakwood gate, from the left of which 
stretched away in a crescent sweep a 
wall of cages—the first one at the very 
gatepost holding a fiend, a man-killing 
black leopard—the major pressed his 
mount close to the rump of Swinton’s 
horse, upon the right of whom rode Prince 
Ananda. <A guard saluted, an attendant 
swung the teakwood barrier inward, and 
while it was still but half open Ananda 
pressed forward, his horse carrying Swin- 
ton’s with him into a holocaust of light- 
ninglike happenings. 

Swinton turned toward the prince at 
some word, and at that instant the latter’s 


horse swerved against his mount, as if 
stung by a spur on the outside; a black 


arm, its paw studded with glittering 
claws, flashed through the bars of the 
cage with a sweep like a scimitar’s, strik- 
ing Swinton full in the chest, the curved 
claws hooking through his khaki coat and 
sweeping him half out of the saddle to- 
ward the iron bars against which he 
would be ripped to pieces in a _ second. 
With an oath, Finnerty’s whip came down 
on his horse’s flank, and the Irishman’s 
body was driven like a wedge between the 
leopard and his prey; the thrusting 
weight tore the claws through the cloth 
of Swinton’s coat, and, still clutching 
viciously, they slashed Finnerty across the 
chest, a gash the width of his chin show- 
ing they had all but torn through his 
throat. 

Swinton pulled himself into the saddle 
and looked back at the major’s blood- 
smeared chin and on beyond to the sinister 
black creature that stood up on his hind 
legs against the bars of his cage thrust- 
ing a forepaw through playfully as though 
it were only a bit of feline sport. He 
shuddered at the devilishness of the whole 
thing that looked so like another deliber- 
ate attempt. The prince would know that 
that black fiend, true to his jungle in- 
stincts, would be waiting in hiding behind 
the brick wall of his cage for a slash at 
any warm-blooded creature rounding the 
corner. They were a fitting pair, this 
black, murderous leopard and the prince. 
Finnerty was checking the blood flow on 
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his chin with a handkerchief; his eyes, 
catching Swinton’s as they turned from 
the leopard, were full of fierce anger. 

There had been an outburst of grating 
calls and deep, reverberating roars as 
leopards and tigers, roused by the snarl 
of the black demon as he struck, gave vent 
to their passion. 

As if stirred to ungovernable anger 
by the danger his friends had incurred 
through the gateman’s fault, Ananda 
turned on the frightened man, and, rais- 
ing his whip, brought it down across his 
back. Twice the lash fell, and two welts 
rose in the smooth black skin; this assault 
accompanied by a torrent of abuse that 
covered chronologically the native’s an- 
cestry back to his original progenitor, a 
jungle pig. Ananda’s face, livid from 
this physical and mental assault, smoothed 
out with a look of contrite sorrow as he 
apologized to his companions. 

“I’m awfully sorry, major; that fool 
nearly cost us a life by frightening my 
horse with his frantic efforts to open the 
gate. He’s an opium eater, and must have 
been beating that leopard with his staff 
to have made him so suddenly vicious. 
Your coat is ripped, captain; are you 
wounded?” 

“No, thanks!”” Swinton answered dryly. 

“You are, major.” 

“Nothing much—a scratch. I’ll have 
to be careful over blood poisoning, that’s 
all. 

“Yes,” the prince said, “I'll have my 
apothecary apply an antiseptic.” 

As they wound between a_ spurting 
fountain and a semi-circle of iron-barred 
homes, a monkey dropped his black, 
spiderlike body from an iron ring in the 
ceiling, and, holding by a coil in the end 
of his tail, swung back and forth, head 
down, howling dismally. Bedlam broke 
forth in answer to this discordant wail. 

“Delightful place!” Finnerty muttered 
as he rode at Swinton’s elbow. 

“Inferno and the archfiend!” And 
Swinton nodded toward the back of Prince 
Ananda, who rode ahead. 

In the palace dispensary Finnerty 
brushed the apothecary to one side and 
treated his slashed chin with iodine; a 
rough treatment that effectually cleaned 
the cut at the bottom, which was the bone. 

They did not tarry long over the 
champagne, and were soon in the saddle 
again. Finnerty asked his companions 
to ride on to his bungalow for an early 
dinner. Lord Victor declined, declaring 
he was clean bowled, but insisted that the 
captain should accept. As for himself, he 
was going to bed, being ghastly tired. 
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S Swinton and the major sat puffing 
4A their cheroots on the veranda after 
dinner, the latter gave a despairing cry 
of “Great Kuda!” as his eyes caught sight 
of the Banjara swinging up the road, evi 
dently something of import flogging his 
footsteps. ‘We shall now be laughed at 
for not having bagged that tiger yester- 
day,” Finnerty chuckled. 

But the Lumbani was in no hurry to 
disburse whatever was in his mind, for 
he folded his black blanket on the veranda 
at the top step and sat down, salaaming 
in a most grave manner first. Finnerty 
and Swinton smoked and talked in Eng- 
lish, leaving the tribesman to his own 
initiative. Presently he asked: “Is the 
young sahib who shot my dog present?” 

telief softened the austere cast of his 
bony face when Finnerty answered “No.” 

“Tt is as well,” the Lumbani said, “for 
the young have not control of th: 
tongues. But the sahib’’—and the Banjara 
nodded toward Swinton, his eyes coming 
back to Finnerty’s face—“is a n.an of 
discretion, is it not so, huzoor?” 

To this observation the major agreed. 


“And the sahib will not repeat what 
I tell?” 

The Lumbani rubbed his long, lear 
hands up and down the length of his staff 
as though it were 2 fairy wand to ward 
off evil; his black, hawklike eyes swept 


the compound, the veranda, as much of 
the bungalow interior as they could; ther 
pitching his voice so that it carried with 
wonderful accuracy just to the ears of the 
two men, he said: “There was a man 
beaten to-day at the gate of the tige 
garden.” 

Neither of the sahibs answered, and he 
proceeded: “The gateman who was 
beaten is a brother to me; not a blood 
brother, sahib, but a tribe brother, for 
he is a Banjara of the Lumbani caste.” 

“By Jove!” The major clamped his 
jaws close after this involuntary exclama 
tion and waited. 

“Yes, sahib”—the Lumbani had noti 
with satisfaction the major’s start my 
brother has shown me the welts on his 
shoulder, such as are raised on a 
bullock, but he is not a bullock, being a 
Banjara.” 

There was a little silence, the native 
turning over. in his mind something else 
he wished to say, trying to discover first 
what impression he had made, his shrewd 
eyes searching Finnerty’s face for a sign. 
Suddenly, as if taking a plunge, he asked: 
“Does the sahib, who is a man, approve 
that the servant be beaten like a dog 
even though the whip lay in the hands of a 
rajah?” 

Finnerty 
not well to 
ment to a 


cart 


hesitated. It is 
give encourage 
native against the 
ruling powers, 
whether’ they 
be black or 
white. 

“And he was 
not at fault,” 
the Banjara 
added persua 
sively; “he did 
not frighten 
the pony—it 


As Moti plunged forward her hind 
leg was suddenly yanked into the air 


was the rajah’s spur, for my brother saw 
blood on the skin of the horse where the 
spur had cut.’ 

“Why didn’t he open the gate wide; had 
he orders not to do so?” Finnerty asked 
quickly. 

“Sahib, if the rajah had passed orders 
such as that he would not have struck 

Banjara like a dog, lest there be telling 
of the orders; but the gate had been in- 
jured so that it would not open as always, 
and the tender did not know it.’ 

“But the rajah did not know we'd be 
coming i at that time,” the major 
parried. 

“As to time, one day matters no more 
than another. The rajah would have in- 
vited you through that gate some time. 
But he did know you were up in the 
jungle, and rode forth to meet you.” 

‘It was but a happening,” Finnerty as- 
with the intent of extracting from 
what further evidence he 


serted 
the 
had. 

When one thing happens many times 
t 1s more a matter of arrangement than 
Oo of che ’ the Banjara asserted. 

“a pos understand,” Finnerty de- 
ciared. 


“There is a window 


’ 


Lumbani 


in the palace, sahib, 
front of the gate, and it has 
been a matter of pastime for the rajah 
that window when somebody 
he had ill will would be 
clawed by that black devil.” 


direct 


to sit at 

against whom 

admitted and 
“fmpossible!” 

“It is not a new thing, sahib; my 

was beaten knows of this. 


’ 


brotner who 


SINNERTY stepped into his room, and 

returning placed a couple of rupees in 

the ready palm of the Banjara, saying: 

“Your brother has been beaten because of 
us, so give him this.” 

The Lumbani rolled the silver in the 
fold of his loin cloth, and, indicating 
Swinton with his staff, said: “The sahib 
should not go at night to the hill, neither 
there”—he swept an arm in the 
of the palace—‘for sometimes 

4d 








here nor 

direction 

that evil leopard is abroad at night.” 
Finnerty laughed 


The Banjara scowled: “As to that, the 
1 





black leopard has had neither food nor 
water to-day, and if the sahibs sit up 
over the pool in Jadoo Nala they may see 


him drink.’ 

“We'd see a jungle pig coming out of 
the fields, or a muntjac deer with his silly 
little bark perhap Finnerty com- 
mented in quiet tolerance. 

“Such do drink at the pool, but of tnese 
I am not speaking. The young man being 
not with you to disarrange matters, you 
might happen upon something of inter- 
est, sahib,” the Banjara declared dog- 


“We are not men to chase a phantom 
Jadoo Pool because a 
herdsman has fallen asleep on the back 
of a buffalo and had a dream. 


to go and sit at 


Behind a faint 
smile the Lum- 
bani digested this. 
“Very well, 
sahib,” he ex- 


claimed present- 
ly, with definite 
determination; “I 
will speak. When 
my brother 
was beaten 





the dust was shaken from his cars 
and he har heard. Beside the big 
gate Darna Singh and his sister, the 


princess, talked to-day, and the speech 
was of those who would meet in secret at 
the pool to-night.” 

“Who meet there?” 
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“The rajah’s name was spoken, sahib 

“How knew Darna Singh this?” 

“There be always teeth that can be 
opened with a silver coin. Now,” and 
the Lumbani gathered up his black blank- 
et, throwing it over his shoulder, “I go to 
my herd, for there is a she-buffalo heavy 
in calf and to-night might increase the 
number of my stock.” 

“Have patience, Lumbani,” Finnerty 
commanded, and as the Banjara turned 
to stand in waiting he added to Swinton: 
“What do you think, captain—we might 
learn something? But there’s Lord Vic- 
tor; he’ll expect you home.” 

“T’!] drop him a note saying we’re going 
to sit up over the Jadoo Pool and to not 
worry if I don’t get home to-night.” 

“leds brought pencil and paper, and 
when the note was written handed it to 
the Banjara, saying: “For the young 
sahib at the bungalow, and if he receives 
it to-morrow you will be paid eight 
annas.” 

The herdsman put the note in his loin 
cloth and strode away. At the turn where 
Swinton had been thrown from his dog- 
cart he dropped the note over the cliff, 
explaining to the sky his reasons: us 





hunt is spoiled by too many hunters. It is 
not well that the young sahib reads that 
they go to Jadoo Pool—it was not so 


meant of the gods—and as to the service 
I have eaten no salt of the sahib’s, having 
not yet been paid. a 

Che old chap was naturally sure that 
Swinton had written in the note that the 
young sahib was to join them at the pool. 

As he plodded downhill he formulated 
his excuse for non-delivery of the note. It 


would be that the she-buffalo had de- 
manded his immediate care, and in all the 
worry and work it had been forgotten and 


then lost. It was well to have a fair ex- 
cuse to tender a sahib who put Punjabi 
wrestlers on their backs 


CHAPTER XIV. 
F TER the Banjara had gone, Finnerty 
“That’s the gentle Hindu for 
you—mixes his a and data; 


4 said: 


s found out something, I believe, and 
arial his fancy for the melodrama of 
the black leopard stalking abroad at 

, 


night.’ 

“I’m here to follow up any possible clew 
that may lead to the discovery of any- 
thing,” Swinton observed. 

“Besides,” the major added, “I meant 
to take you for a sit up over that pool 
some night; many an interesting hour 
I’ve spent sitting in a machan over a pool 
watching jungle dwellers. There’s a salt 
lick in Jadoo Nala, and even bison, shy 
as they are, have been known to come 
down out of the big sal forest to that pool. 
Nobody shoots over it, so that entices the 
animals; but Prince Ananda has a roomy 
machan there with an electric light in it. 
I suppose one of his German chaps put it 
in, for he has an electric lighting plant 
under the palace, also an ice-making ma- 
chine. We'd better get a couple of guns 
fixed up in the way of defence, for it 
will be dark in an hour or so.” 

He went to his room and returned with 
a gun in each hand, saying: “Fine- 
sighted rifles will be little use; here’s a 
double-barrelled 12-bore Paradox, with 
some ball cartridges. We won't be able to 
see anything beyond twenty yards, and 
she'll shoot true for that distance; I’ll 
take this 10-bore. Now we'll go over into 
the jungle and get some night sig s 

Wonderingly Swinton accompanied 
Finnerty, and just beyond the compound 
they came to a halt beneath a drooping 
palm, from a graceful branch of which 
a long, pear-shaped nest swung gently 
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back ar d forth in the evening breeze. 
“This is the nest of the baya, the weaver 
bird: it’s a beautiful bit of architecture,’ 
Finnerty said as he tapped with gentle 
fingers on the tailored nest. 

A fluttering rustle within, followed by 
the swooping flight of a bird, explained 
his motive. “I didn’t want the little cuss 
to beat her eggs to pieces in fright when 
I put my hand in,” he added softly as he 
thrust two fingers up the tunnel- like en- 
trance to the nest, drawing them forth 
with a little lump of soft clay between 
their tips in which was embedded a glow- 
worm. “That will make a most excellent 
night sight,” the major explained; “there 
should be two or three more in there.” 

“What is the idea of this most extra- 
ordinarily clever thing?” Swinton asked. 

“It may be food in cold storage, but the 
natives say it’s a matter of lighting up 


the house. At any rate, I’ve always 
found these glowworms alive and ready 
to flash their little electric bulb.” 

As he gathered two more nature in- 
‘andescents Finnerty indicated the beauty 
of the nest. The insects were placed in 
the hall, or tun nel entrance, and above 
this, to one side, like a nursery, was the 


breeding asat, the whole structure being 
hung by a network of long grass and 
slender roots from the branch of the palm. 


“Tremendously wise are nature’s chil- 
dren'’ Sw nton contributed. 
“Generally,” Finnerty answered 
th oughtfully. 
_ were at the bungalow now, and 
saying that he and Swinton must have 
a day some time among the birds Fin- 
erty adjusted che night sights. With a 
slim rubber band he fastened a match 
across the double barrels at the front 


sight and beneath this placed a glowworm. 





As Finnerty and Swinton went by 
jungle path up the hill, the oncoming 
night was draping the forest with heavy 
elo m. 


“We'll get within sight of the palace 
by this path,” the major advised, “and 
then we'll skirt around the Lake of the 
Golden Coin to see if there are indications 
of things unusual.” 

When they came out on the plateau 
they were on the road that wound about 
the palace outsi ide of the garden wall, and 
as they passed the teakwood gate it looked 
forbiddingly sombre outlined against the 


palace light. Swinton shuddered, and 
through his mind flashed a curious 
thought of how so much treacherous 


savagery could exist in the mind of a 
man capable of soft-cultured speech, and 
who was of a pleasing grace of physical 
beauty. 

They circled the Lake of the Golden 
Coin till they faced the marble bridge; 
here they stood in the shadow of a mango 
thicket. The moon, now climbing to shoot 
its rays through the feathery tops of the 
sal trees, picked out the palace in blue- 
gray tones, the absence of lights, the 
pillared architecture, giving it the sugges 
tion of a vast mausoleum. 

Finnerty placed his hand on Swinton’'s 
arm, the clasp suggesting he was to listen. 
Straining his ear, he heard the measured 


military tramp of men; then their forms 
loomed grotesquely in the struggling 
moonlight as they crossed the marble 


bridge coming from the palace; even in 
that uncertain light the military e rectness 
of the figures, the heavy, measured tramp 
toid Swinton they were Prussians. F1n- 
1erty and the captain hurried away, and 
as they passed around the lake end to the 
road a figure, or perhaps two, indefinite, 
floated across a : anh of moonlight like 
a drift of smoke. 
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The major spread his nostrils. 

of rose! Did you get it, Swinton? 
Think I did.” 

“There's only one woman on this hill 
whose clothes are so saturated with at- 
tar.” 

‘Ananda’s princess? What would she 
be doing out here at night?” 

As they moved along, Finnerty chuckl- 
ed: “What are we dcing up here? What 
were the Prussians doing in the prince’s 
palace? What is Marie doing here in 
Darpore? I tell you, captain, I wouldn’t 
give much for that girl’s chances if the 
princess thinks she’s a rival. The princess 
comes from a Rajput family that never 
stopped at means to an end.” 

“Tt would suggest that there is really 
something on to-night. Doesn’t Boelke’s 
bungalow lie up in that direction?” 

“Yes; and I think it was two women 
who passed; probably it was Marie’s maid 
whom the Banjara referred to when he 
said there were always teeth that could be 
opened with a silver coin. Prince Ananda 
has not been seen much with the girl, but 
the princess may have discovered that he 
meets her at the pool. It would be a safe 
trysting place so far as chance discovery 
is concerned, for natives never travel that 
path at night; they believe that a phantom 
leopard lives in the cave from which the 
salt stream issues. This is the way,” he 
added, turning to the left along a path 
that dipped down in gentle gradient to 
the beginning of Jadoo Nala, which in 
turn led on to a valley that reached the 
great plain. 


LONG this valley lay a trail, stretch- 
4 i ing from the forest-covered hills to 
the plains, that had been worn by the feet 
of great jungle creatures—bison, tiger, 
even elephants, in their migratory trips, 
Finnerty told Swinton, and sometimes 
they wandered up Jadoo Nala for a lick 
at the salt, knowing that they were never 
disturbed. 

There was some bitterness in the ma- 
jor’s low-pitched voice as he said: “Jadoo 
Pool would be an ideal spot for pothunters 
who come out here to kill big game and sit 
up in an machan over a drinking place to 
blaze away at bison or tiger, generally 
only wounding the animal in the bad night 
light; if it’s a tiger he goes off into the 
jungle, and, crazed by the pain of a fester- 
ing sore, will kill on sight, and finally, his 
strength and speed reduced by the weak- 
ening wound, will turn to killing the 
easiest kind of game—man; becomes a 
man-eater. I once shot a rogue elephant 
that had killed a dozen people, and found 
that the cause of his madness was a 
maggot-filled hole in his skull that had 
been made by a ball from an 8&-bore in the 
hands of a juvenile civil servant, fired at 


Finnerty’s monologue was cut short by 
the screeching bell of a deer. “A chital 
at the pool; something, perhaps a leopard, 
hunting his supper, has startled him,” 
he advised. 

They moved forward softly, their feet 
scarce making a rustle on the smooth 
path, and as they came to the roots of a 
graceful pipal that stretched its lean arms 
out over the pool, from the opposite bank 
the startled cry of the deer again rent the 
brooding stillness as he bounded away, his 
little hoofs ringing on the stony hill. 

A light bamboo ladder, strapped to the 
pipal, led to a machan that was hidden by 
a constructed wall of twigs and grass, 
through which were little openings that 
afforded a view of the pool. 

As they reached the machan, Finnerty 
said: “As we are here to hear and see 
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only, I suppose that even if Pundit Bagh 
comes we let him go free, eh?” 

“Yes; I really don’t want to kill any- 
thing while I’m in Darpore; that is, un- 
less it’s necessary to take a pot shot at ¢ 
Hun, and I have a feeling that we’re a da 
to see something worth while—that Ban- 
jara is no fool.” 


B Raemasend the two men settled back on the 

spr ingy, woven floor of the machan to 
a wait in the mysterious night of a tropi- 
cal jungle. Stilled, the noise of their own 
movements hushed, the silence of the 
mighty forest was oppressive; it sug- 
gested vastness, a huge void, as though 
they sat in a gigantic cave, themselves 
the only living thing within. 
Swinton found the drowsiness of the 
brooding jungle creeping into his frame; 
with diffic ulty he kept from sleep. He 
knew enough of jungle watching to know 
that he dare not smoke; the telltale odor 
of burning tobacco would leave them in- 
deed in their solitude. And there was the 
thought that something was to happen 
some mysterious thing to eventuate; the 
Banjara had not sent them there to see 
deer drinking at the pool or even to feast 
their eyes on bigger game. 

What was it? What was it? His head 
drooped toward his chest; dreamily he 
heard the soft rustle of somethin g close; 
half consciously he raised his heavy lids 
to gaze into two big round orbs that blazed 
with ruby light. On the point of calling 
out, he saw a pair of white wings spread; 
there was an almost silent swoop, and that 
night hunter, the great horned owl, swept 
away. He felt the pressure of Finnerty’s 
elbow; it was a silent laugh. 

For tive minutes the unruffled pool 
mirrored the moon ‘n placid silence; it 
lay beneath them like some jewel, a moon- 
stone on a deep green cloth. Where the 
stream trickled in and out of ruts and 
holes left in the muddy shore by drink- 
ing animals the water gleamed like seat- 
tered pearls. 


YUDDENLY there was a crash of break- 
& ing bamboos, followed by the heavy 
breathing of large animals and _ the 
shuffling of many feet. Then a herd of 
bison—two bulls, a few cows, and two 
calves—less cautious in their enormous 
strength, swept over the hill brow of the 
farther bank; there they checked and ex- 
amined the pool. A big cow, followed by 
two others and the calves, clambered down 
to the water, and the ewanion of their 
rough tongues against the crusted salt 
lick could be heard. One bull, his high 
wither with its massive hump and enorm- 
ous head denoting his sex even in the 
transient, vibrating shimmers of moon- 
light the swaying branches wove into the 
heavy gloom, stood on guard, his big ears 
flapping from side to side to catch every 
sound of danger. The other bull, as if 
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sentry, slid down the 
yank, took a wert drink, and returned; 
hen the cows, with their calves, went up 
rom the water, and the herd melted like 
shadows into the gloomed sal forest. 
Swinton was wide awake now; the 
majestic bison, the faithful bull on guard 
lest a tiger creep up on the calves was a 
sight worth an hour or two of vigil. 

Finnerty’s head leaned toward Swinton 
as he whispered: “Gad! I wish I dared 
smoke.” Then, with a _ smothered 
chuckle: “If I had turned on the elec- 
tric it would have been a sight. I wonder 
if the current is on; we might need it if 
there’s a shindy.” 

Like an echo of the major’s whisper a 
sound floated up from the heavy pall of 
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darkness that lay beneath the pipal; it 
might have been the sniff of a honey 
badger, the inquisitive, faint woof of 

bear, or a muttered word. His hand rest- 
ing on Swinton’s arm in a tense grip, Fin- 
erty strained his ears to define the curious 
sense he had that some one was stealthily 
moving beneath them. Once he put a 
hand on the top rung of the bamboo lad 
der; it vibrated as though some one leaned 
against it or had commenced to ascend 
He slipped the butt of his 10-bore for- 
ward, ready for a handy, silent push of 
defence. But still, he thought, if it were 
Prince Ananda to meet somebody he 
would wait below. With a pang, sin- 

nerty realized who the somebody tl 





hat the 
prince must meet so secretly would be. 


LITTLE slipping sound as of a foot 
4 higher up on the path came to the | 
teners’ ears; there was the tinkle-clink 
of a pebble rolling to the stones below; 
the rustling push of a body passing from 
beneath the pipal and along the mud bank 
of the pool. Then Finnerty saw, for a 
second, an outlined figure where the 
moon fell upon the pearl-like cups of 
water; and the straight, athletic Rajput 
swing betrayed that it was Darna Singh 
Then he was swallowed up in the shadow 
that lay heavy toward the cave. 

A cicada started his shrill piping in a 
neig peer tree, awakening several of 
his kind, and the hissing hum, raspingly 
monotonous, filled their ears. Suddenly it 
was drowned by droning English words 
that came floating up from below, smoth- 
ered to indistinctness. 

“It is the prince,” Finnerty thought. 

Then there were odd catches of a 
woman's voice. Distinctly the major 
heard: “No, I cannot,” The man’s tones 
had a wavering drawl, as though he 
pleaded. “s 
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More than once the word “‘love, 
with a little fierce intonation, came to the 
listener. The woman had uttered words 
that, patched together out of their frag- 
mentary hearing, told that she, or some 
one, would go away the next day 

A low, purring note carried to the 

ichan from the cave mouth. 

Turning his head cautiously, lest the 
machan creak, Finnerty, holding his eyes 
on the trickling stream where it splashed 
into light, dread in his heart, saw a 
shadow creep toward the pool, its progress 
marked by the blotting out of the pear! 
like spots of moonlit water; then the 
shadow was lost, and next he heard the 
pushing pad of velvet paws upon the leaf- 
covered ground just beyond the pipal. 
Finnerty knew. Only a tiger or a leopard 


talked like that. Now the approaching 


animal had stopped. There was no mov- 
ing shadow, no faint rustle of leaves; the 
thing was eyeing the pool—looking for 
something to kill by its brink. Below, the 


voices _ still droned, their owners un- 
conscious of the ye W cat eyes that per- 
haps even then wate hed them in desire. 

To Finnerty came with full horror a 
memory of the Banjara’s words: “Se 
_ bl lack leopard drink at the pool to 

gynt 
gu ENTLY shifting his 10-bore till its 

muzzle ranged the side along which 
the thing crept, he mecenured the glow- 
worm, and a little speck of luminous light 
showed that it was still alive 

Swinton, who sat facing the other way, 
feeling that there was something stirring, 
drew his gun across his knee. 

A minute, two minutes—they seemed 
years to Finnerty—then he heard, deeper 
in the jungle, a bush swish as if it had 
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A scene from Stella Maris, showing Mary Pickford, playing two roles. 


e Life of Mary Pickfor 


‘< AM afraid,” I said at the beginning were a silk stocking. In the first place, 


By Arthur Stringer 


If—The Power of Mary Pickford 


“Then,” I protested, “the run is in the 


of my last talk with Mary Pick- 
ford, “that we haven't been getting 
on any too well with this story of your 
ne a 
life 
“We seem to wander off on side-issues, 
don’t we?” commented Little Mary. Then 


if I thought I was going to be inspected 
that way I’d very promptly get goose- 
flesh and you’d proudly announce that 
the stocking wasn’t silk, after all, but 
merely mercerized, with several runs in 


” 


her character! 


character of the interviewer, for a good 
one should surely first anzsthetize his 
subject before operating.” 

“Well, I’m very wide-awake, and the 
thought of dissection sends me promptly 
into my shell. In this business of ours, 


she laughed. “But after 
all it’s only natural that 
the specimen should 
squirm a little when you 
try to pin her down on 
paper! Life, you see, 
isn’t like a bolt of ribbon. 
You can’t unroll it and 
calmly inspect it from 
end to end. It’s really a 
terribly tangled up skein 
of things, movements and 
emotions and accidents 
and cross-currents and 
aims and _  disappoint- 
ments, so hopelessly 
snarled up that I couldn’t 
unravel them into the 
straight threads of his- 
tory if I wanted to. 
People can’t come and 
turn you and your career 
inside out as though it 








“Don't you love a real Canadian winter day?” demanded Mary 
Pickford, “with the snow crunching under your feet like dry char- 
coal, the way it does when the thermometer is somewhere about 
twenty below?” 

“I should think you would prefer this,” suggested her inter- 
viewer. It was eighty-eight in the shade, with the mid-winter sun 
of Southern California shimmering on the glass roof of the studio 
and making Stage Number Three very much like a hot-house. There 
was a smell of orange blossoms on the sultry breeze and the lazy 
song of birds in the air. 

“IT love them both,” ruminated Little Mary aloud. “I love Canada 
and I love the States, and I’ve always wanted to see them brought 
closer together. The work we've been doing here, in fact, has been 
bringing the two countries closer together, for when you laugh and 
cry over the same pictures and the same characters and sympathize 
with the same ideals you are no longer strangers to one another. 
And now that we are not only sympathizing with the same ideals, 
but standing side by side and fighting for the same ideals, we are 
really one people!” 








you know, there are faces 
which we describe as ‘not 
screening well,’ and you 
naturally want to find out 
if your thoughts are go- 
ing to screen well before 
you parade them to the 
world.” 

“Then let’s swing 
around’ to something 
more comfortable,” I sug- 
gested with what was 
merely a mock pretence 
at desperation, “and talk 
about motor cars or 
clothes — or something 
like that.” 

“You have mentioned 
my only two relaxations,” 
retorted Miss Pickford, 
“if you leave out books.” 

I already knew that the 
star confronting me was 
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not given to social frivolities. She mixed 
little, in her hours of ease, with that 
somewhat stridulous film colony which 
adds so many high-lights to the life of 
Hollywood. Nor did she mingle with that 
daily congregation of screen-celebrities 
who afternoon by afternoon convert the 
tea-room of The Alexandria, in Los 
Angeles, into a noisy and colorful if some- 
what thirsty aviary. The big Bogardus 
home on Western Avenue, in fact, had the 
habit of swallowing her up and keeping 
her hidden. When the solemnity of that 
house was disturbed it was usually by 
the dark and vivacious Lottie, or her 
daughter, the toddling and irrepressible 
Mary Pickford Rupp—for in private life, 
of course, Lottie is Mrs. Rupp—or by the 
high-spirited and movement-loving Jack 
who has found married life with Olive 
Thomas by no means subjugating. 

Not, as I have already tried to 
make plain, that Mary is by any 
stretch of the word dolorous. The 
keynote of her nature 
might even be sounded in 
the word “sunny,” but it 
seems more the rarified 
and softly-illuming  sun- 
ight of her native North- 
land than the riotous and 
over-assertive glow of her 
adopted state. And I have 
been able to catch a side- 
light on that oddly reserv- 
ed character from a play- 
mate of her earliest years. 
“My first picture of 
Gladys Mary,” said this 
playmate of other days, “is 
of a very attractive, very 
thin and very serious-eved 
little girl who sat on the 
upturned cover of a sew- 
ing-machine and watched 
her mother making clothes 
for the children of parents 
who were much more pros- 
perous than hers. She was 
always a rather grown-up 
child. She was never 
riotous, never romped and 
got into serapes, as sister Lottie did 
and brother Jack was later to do. 
She was not a sickly child, but, as I 
remember it, she ‘took’ about every- 

thing that happened along in the way 
of juvenile indisposition, mumps and 
ineasles and scarlatina, among the rest. 
Once, too, she fell dangerously ill of black 
diphtheria. The doctor who attended her 
had given her up, 
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volved so early upon her shoulders. But 
I am inclined to believe that it was some- 
thing born in her, just as she was born 
with that wonderful golden hair without 
a touch of red in it. And in this gentle 
melancholy lay the germ of much of her 
future power.” 

But instead of talking about Mary’s 
character and Mary’s soul, I had flip- 
pantly suggested that we talk about her 
cars and her clothes. For, only that day, 
a more or less exalted lady, betraying her 
sex’s adherence to type, had demanded 
of me a prompt and comprehensive des- 
cription of how Mary Pickford dressed in 
private life. My descriptions, obviously, 
were not altogether satisfactory. They 
were, in fact, as nebulous as they were 
self-contradictory. For on one ocrasion 
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On reading Mr. Stringer’s story, 


the publicity manager for Miss 
Pickford wired to MACLEAN’S: 
“Best story ever written of Mary.” 











in fact, but Little 
Gladys Mary’s 
frenzied mother 
took the situation 
in her own hands 4 
and herself ex- 
tracted from the 
child’s throat the : 
accumulations 
that were threat- 
ening to choke her 
to death. Mary’s 
strain of wistful- 





ness, her habit of : 
gravity, may have ; 
been the result in % 
part of these re- 
peated _ illnesses, 
or of the straicht- 
ened circum- 
stances in which P 


the earliest part 
of her youth was 
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spent, or of the 
solemnifying dut- 


a EA: 


when I talked with Miss Pickford she 
wore a sedate little black-and-white tail- 
ored dress and a brand-new Hudson seal 
coat (it was Mary herself who told me 
it was brand-new) and another time she 
wore dirty moccasins and a ragged petti- 
coat and an old blue denim shirt open at 
the throat, since on this occasion Mary 
was “working” on that wild-west story of 
Bret Harte’s known as “M’liss.” And 
during still another seminar I encounter- 
ed the star in the high-topped kid shoes 
and the gay festive plaids of “Amarilly 
of Clothesline Alley.” 

So my description of Mary’s apparel, 
I’m afraid, was a bit of a muddle. I 
hadn’t been trained to observe such 
things. But I did succeed in registering 
the fact that Miss Pickford wore no 

jewelry, not even a wedding-ring, 
though on Western Avenue I had just 
passed a rival screen-star in a pea- 
cock-blue limousine, a star of about 
twice Mary’s age, decked out in 
enough glimmering junk to 
make the Queen of Sheba 
look like a Quakeress. I 
had already absorbed the 
purely mental impression, 
however, that Mary her- 
self would not sit up nights 
worrying over her bodily 
accoutrements, any more 
than she would ask of her 
interpreters that the ques- 
tion of attire should be un- 
duly accentuated. Her 
clothing, in fact, imvressed 
me as being a good deal 
like her voice, that of the 
well-bred American girl 
who tends to shun what 
Franklin Adams once call- 
ed the “consciousness of 
conspicuity.” The striking 
thing about Miss Pickford, 
n fact, is the lack of accent 
on the physical note, the 
absence of that voluptu- 
ousness which in some cir- 
cles appears to constitute 
the supreme equipment of 
screen-favorite. What you not- 
‘e is an almost boy-like straightness 
of line, the adolescent absence of 
contours, a clean-limbed, small-boned, 
agile young figure with its plentitude 
of nervous energy touched with asceti- 
cism. The hands and feet, too, are much 
smaller than they look on the screen, the 
camera having a most uncharitable tend- 
ency to make the 
most of such mem- 


bers. 
II 
7 THY do you 
want to talk 

about clothes?” 
Miss Pickford was 
demanding. 

“T don’t. But 
I k now you 
would.” 

“Why?” 


“Because all 








’ screen stars do. I 
; suppose they have 
| to.” 

4 And Mary ac- 


knowledged that I 
was right. I also 
learned that she 
had a 
lressmaker to de 

them, al 


special 
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Tea in Miss Pickford’s dressing room, between scenes. Miss Frances 
Marion (scenario writer), Miss Pickford, Adolph Zukor (President of 
Famous Players) and Cecil B. de Mille (producer). 
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York. And 
when she has 
finished with 
them she gives 
them away, 
only now and then keeping one with some 
richer association as a souvenir. Mary 
Pickford, in fact, gives a great deal 
away. It is true that Mrs. Pickford, 


Mary’s mother, looks after the star’s fin- 
ancial affairs and investments. But it is 
Mary’s own hand that is forever active 
in charitable efforts, and I knew, without 
asking her, of how entirely at her own 
expense she maintains a Los Angeles 
orphanage and of how under that shelter- 
ing roof almost two hundred little tots 
find a safe and comfortable home. 

“It’s a wonderful thing,” Mary Pick- 
ford had just been telling me, “to have all 
the clothes you want. And every woman 
seems to want them.’ 

My thoughts went back to the child 
seated on the sewing-machine cover 
watching the mother of a house on whom 
ill-fortune had suddenly fallen determin- 
edly keeping the wolf from the door by 
fashioning dresses for happier and 
wealthier little girls. And Mary’s thoughts 
perhaps traveled back in the same direc- 
tion, for her face became grave. 


“I’m not going to deny that it isn’t 
equally wonderful to have a beautiful 








home, se long as it really 
is a home. If you’re born 
to it, of course, you never 


quite understand. But / 
have been poor much 
longer than I have been 


the other way. And being 
poor taught me to appreci- 
ate the things that I’ve 
able to get. Now, 
don’t imagine that I’m go- 
ing to moralize over the 
virtues of poverty. I’ve 
no intention of doing that. 
I’m merely stating a fact 
which I’ve 

bumped into 

in the course 

of my 


be en 





life. 
you’re born 
with  every- 
thing you 
want you’ve 
missed the 
fun of the 


biggest game 
there is, the 
elemental old 
joy of ac- 
com plish- 
ment, the hu- 
man. satis- 
faction of go- 


ing after a 
thing and 
roping it 
down. When you get it, of course, it’s 


not going to be what you expected, and 
it’s not going to make you any happier 
than you were before you got it. I sup- 
pose it’s only the going on that counts.” 

“But is it a case of going on?” I asked. 
“T mean, do you look for continuous pro- 
gress in the matter of motion-picture 
work?” 

“There has been a steady advance in 
motion-pictures,” explained Miss Pick- 
ford, “from about the time I first went 
into them. And that advance gives every 
promise of continuing. When I did my 
first work in the movies, back in the old 
Biograph days, I swung into that field 
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just about the time of the birth of the 
silent drama. It was about the time, I 
mean, when the first serious attempts 
were being made to do something better 
than merely portray human beings in 
action, with no definite story-interest to 
unify that action.” 


§ roe was new to me. But little did I 
dream, when I asked for explanations, 
of the mass of technical information 
stowed so carefully away behind Mary’s 
dissembling blonde curls. 

“Edison’s early kinetoscope and Paul’s 
animatograph, as it has been called, had 
been improved by this time,” began the 
reigning sovereign of this newly-founded 
empire of celluloid. “The Lumiere kine- 
matograph, you may remember, had been 
introduced into vaudeville, where it was 
admired by the public as a technical won- 
der. It was a novelty, and the theatre- 
going crowds were interested, though their 
interest did not extend beyond the me- 
chanies of the thing. But that couldn’t 
last, of course. Along with the demand 
for more pictures came also a demand for 
more ambitious productions. At first 
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Miss Pickford emerging from 
her dressing room. 


people were satisfied to see a short reel, 
a reel of only one minute, showing a baby 
being bathed or a boy turning the hose on 
a fat man or some movement equally 
trivial. They were, in fact, merely ab- 
breviated little slap-stick comedies. But 
the growth had started. The settings and 


products became more elaborate. The 
story or drama side was gradually de- 


veloped, until one of the big milestones 
was passed when The Passion Play was 
shown as a picture at the Eden Musee, in 
New York. It was pretty crude, of 
course, from our present-day standards. 
But even ten and twelve years ago the 
motion-picture business was attracting 
the better minds of the country. One of 
he biggest creative artists in the bus- 
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iness then, as he is now, was Mr. Griffith, 
D. W. Griffith, the man who, as you prob- 
ably know, is responsible for ‘The Birth 
Of A Nation’ and ‘Hearts Of The World.’ 
Under Mr. Griffith I played in quite a 
number of the earlier one and two real 
dramas. Then I came out to California 
in 1910 and did a one-reel version of ‘Ra- 
mona,’ with Henry Walthall playing op- 
posite me. ThfS was the first actual 
dramatization of a novel, though Mr. 
Griffith had already done a screen-ver- 
sion of Browning’s poem, ‘Pippa Passes,’ 
and another company had attempted a 
screen reproduction of the play-form of 
‘Monte Cristo.’ ” 

These reminiscences led my mind back 
to the days of the nickelodeon, the smelly 
and ill-ventilated little cellar on the off- 
color street, with the screen-pictures still 
giving every evidence of suffering from 
paralysis agitans and the films’ so 
scratched they looked like a rain of tin- 
ware viewed through an_ eight-foot 
square of cheese-cloth. But the wonder 
of the new invention was still in the 
heart of man. It was another case of 
Johnson’s walking dog, the marvel being 
not that the dog walked well, but that 
he walked at all. I was equally reminded 
that Mary Pickford had been the early 
bird, the early bird who caught the first 
worm of recognition. It was not the 
fashion, in those days, to make public 
announcement of the name of a player, 
and the face of Mary Pickford became 
familiar to a somewhat circumscribed 
world long before her name was known. 
Her popularity, even in those anonymous 
and creaky productions, extended to Can- 
ada and England. 

“Times have changed since then,” I 
observed, more to throw a pontoon across 
the silence than to proffer a pear! of wis- 
dom. 

“It’s a habit time has,” agreed Miss 
Pickford, apparently still intent on her 
transit through the tombs of the past. 

“But it was about this time, wasn’t it, 
that you deserted the pictures for the 
stage?” I inquired. 


DID not need to ask why. Halfway 

successes would never have satisfied 
the ardent and ever-critical spirit of Mary 
Pickford. The picture possibilities were 
still too limited, the field was too restric- 
ted. And like the true strategist she 
was, finding her advance blocked in one 
direction, she essayed her next thrust in 
an altogether different direction. 

“Yes; David Belasco was putting on 
‘The Warrens of Virginia,’ which we’ve 
already spoken about. He had seen me 
in the movies. When he wants either a 
personality or a ‘prop’ for one of his 
productions he wants it. I knew what 
it meant to be on Broadway, and under 
Belasco. So I accepted his offer. That 
was the beginning of a very close friend- 
ship between our foremost stage-producer 
and myself. Later on I played in Mr. 
Belasco’s production of Lavedon’s ‘Good 
Little Devil,’ as you very well know.” 

“And then you went back to the 
movies? I reminded Little Mary, in a 
tone of gentle reproof. 

“And then I went back to the movies,” 
repeated the cool-eyed young lady whom 
I had once delegated to fill the shoes of 
Maude Adams. “I went under the man- 
agement of Adolph Zukor and we did a 
screen-version of ‘In The Bishop’s Car- 
riage.’ It was unexpectedly successful; it 
was, in fact, amazingly successful. It 
was so much of a hit in its own way that 
Mr. Zukor has the habit of proclaiming it 
the corner-stone of his success. Up to 
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that time, you see, he was practically un- 
known—and I don’t need to explain that 
to-day he’s one of the most successful 
producers in the profession, or the bus- 
iness, if you insist on the older way of 
describing it.” 

“And you are still under the manage- 
ment of the Zukor interests?” I asked. 

“Yes. We're just arranging for our 
next half-yearly programme.” 

“T was told the new Pathe company 
recently offered you twenty-five thousand 
dollars a week, on a long-term contract,” 
I suggested. 

“I did not accept that offer. And I 
never make long-term contracts. I never, 
in fact, sign a contract for more than six 
months at a time.” 

“Why not?” 

“In the first place, because everything 
about the photoplay world is in such a 
state of change. Tastes change; the 
public changes, conditions and methods 
change. I’ve always felt it wouldn’t be 
fair to my management to tie them up for 
more than six months at a time.” The 
little star looked at me with laughter 
hovering about the over-wistful eyes. 
They were not the eyes of a light-hearted 
and care-free girl. They were the 
questioning and shadowed eyes of the wo- 
man who has sounded life and life’s tem- 
poralities. “Who knows that the tide 
isn’t going to turn to-morrow, or the day 
after to-morrow?” 

“What tide?” I demanded. 

“The tide of public opinion, or what- 
ever you want to call it.” 

“And what could that do to you?” 

“It could leave me as high and dry as 
a mussel-shell on the sandflats of neglect.” 


\ ARY PICKFORD joined in my laugh 
+ of derision, but in the laughter of the 
lady I thought I detected an undertone 
of that apprehension which is the step- 
daughter of over-active imagination. It’s 
the haunted feeling, I suppose, which the 
stateliest cueens of stage-popularity feel 
in even their fullest hour of fame, know- 
ing as they do the instability of that sov- 
ereignty beside which the throne of a Ro- 
manoff is a Plymouth Rock of endurance. 

But I felt no shadow of that black wing, 
for only a few nights before I had be- 
held a singularly impressive queen in 
front of a Los Angeles “first-run” motion- 
picture palace. It was the opening night 
of a Mary Pickford film, and that line 
of waiting “fans’’—there seems to be no 
word fit quite so well as that shorthand 
slang epithet—stretched off in the Hoover. 
ized light as far as the eye could see, with 
policemen to break the line at side- 
street crossings, to let the traffic pass 
through. It impressed me, in my mood of 
impersonal observation, as a sort of slow 
and solemn “march past,” an unofficered 
parade by an unorganized public, silently 
yet significantly attesting to one woman’s 
popularity, the popularity which later 
caused twenty thousand dollars to be bid 
and paid for one tiny ringlet-end from 
Our Mary’s sacrosanct head at a Victory 
Bond drive in Chicago, and prompted 
every member of the Coast Artillery 
Corps of California, every man and offi- 
cer ofthat duly adopted Pickford battalion 
to carry off to war with him a portrait of 
their state queen in a little leather case. 
Nothing but straws in the wind, of course, 
gentle reader, but straws which after all 
show which way the wind is blowing. 

“Then it was fear of change which 
took you from Belasco back to the mov- 
ies?” I asked. 

“No,” was Miss Pickford’s reply. “It 
was the changes themselves. There had 
been quite a number, I found, during my 


absence. The mechanics of the thing had 
improved, and the methods had also im- 
proved. It’s only during the last five or 
six years, you must remember, that the 
names of the screen players have been 
announced to the public, that the actual 
workers have been given a recognition 
and personality of theirown. Before this 
time, too, exhibitors were opposed to the 
five-reel picture. They lasted too long 
and meant that houses couldn’t be filled so 
often. And there were other improve- 
ments in pictures, besides tne photo- 
graphy and the general improvement in 
taste and intelligence. The usc of the 
sub-title, the interpolated explanation in 
type, increased the possibility of the 
screen-story. And there were better and 
bigger audiences to appreciate these ad- 
vances, and an increasing demand among 
those audiences for this or that person 
ality on the screen, a tendency which 
really gave birth to what we call the star 
system.” 

“So you saw your chance and became 
a star?” I none too intelligently interro- 
gated. Whereupon Miss Pickford studied 
me with that level and lucid stare of hers. 
And I know nothing more devastating 
than being subjected to even the tempered 
contempt of a beautiful woman! 

“It wasn’t quite that,” explained Little 
Mary. “You don’t exactly jump into 
stardom, you know, the same as you jump 
into a feather-bed. It’s not a jump at all. 
It’s a climb!” 

“Was it for you?” I demanded. 

“Tt is for everybody, except the meteors, 
the ones who seem to flash out for a pro- 
duction or two and then pass away. I 
wonder,” added Miss Pickford with a 
more thoughtful frown on her broad 
young brow, “if you realize just how 
competitive this business we are talking 
about has grown to be?” 


] HAD an inkling of the extent to which 

organization had invaded the once 
gypsified and devil-may-care domain of 
the mummer. And I will here acknowl- 
edge and confess to you auburn-curled 
damsels who so enviously peruse the 
screen-world periodicals of the hour, that 
in so far as I have been able to observe 
and judge, this business of being a mo- 
tion-picture star is about the most com- 
petitive business on the face of this es- 
sentially competitive earth of ours! 
Since the regime of the efficiency expert 
in every large studio each star is charted 
and watched and kept under record 
Day by day and week by week elaborate 
ledgers are kept of every high-salaried 
actress, to make sure that the actress in 
question is returning value for value 
House reports are assembled and tabu 
lated, the figures from the distributing 
agencies are recorded and considered, and 
the fluctuating barometer of that star’s 
popularity is scrutinized by expert eyes 
and rendered into easily comprehensible 
form on the duly prepared blanks of ex 
pert accountants. This calmly mathemat 
ical and continuous appraisement has its 
natural enough effect on the star, if she 
hopes and intends to remain a star. The 
consciousness of any such Recording An- 
gel always at your elbow, if you are a real 
artist, means a never-ending strain to 
“make good,” as your manager is apt to 
put it, to keep up to record, to show the 
cold-eyed gentleman in control that you 
are shining with greater and still greater 
brightness. And when you are not an 
ordinary star, but a star of the first mag 
nitude, sufficiently radiant to be recog- 
nized even as a dictator of your own con- 
tracts, there devolves on your shoulders 
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Len reconnoitred carefully by get- 
ting down on all fours and peer- 
ing through the tree trunks. 


Lenix Ballister 
— Detective 


In Which a Gang of Circus Thieves are Caught 


Who Wrote “Willow, the Wisp,” “Link Ga ffum,”’ “The Porta 


ANE-ANN, the while she spread the 

breakfast table, was keeping watch 
s from the corner of her eye on the 
partner of her joys and sorrows. In her 
glance was something of the apprehen- 
sion of a mother who sees and realizes 
that her little boy is growing up and 
away from her. Certain it was, during 
the past three days, Lenix had changed, 
whether for the better or worse there was 
no immediate way of defining. Jane-Ann 
felt that it must be for the better, as that 
no ‘count nigger couldn’t be possibly 
worser than he had been. 

At least half a dozen times a day had 
she inquired if he were “feelin’ pert,” to 
which inquiries he had always given a 
preoccupied affirmative and lapsed im- 
mediately into his former state of trance- 
like impenetrability. 

“Dey’s sure somefin’ on dat nigger’s 
min’,” soliloquized Jane-Ann, beneath her 
breath. “Free mornin’s now he do’n’ 
swear when de fire fail ter light, as he 
coamb his ha’r like a youn’ feller goin’ 
cou'tin’ befor’ he sets down ter his meals. 
An’ he don’ play wif dat pup, Orinoco, 
none ’tall. But mos’ ob all what make 
me worry is dat queer look on his face. 
He’s sure up in de clouds, an ef he don’ 
come down right soon Ise goin’ ter bust 
his balloon wif’ a green barrel stave; I 
sure is.” 

Lenix, having adjusted his crinkly 
fringe of curls to his liking, moved slowly 
and with a dignified step to the table 
where he stood for a moment gazing from 
the window before seating himself. Then, 
as though impelled by the power of his 
wife’s fixed stare, he raised his eyes. 

“Was yo’ all speakin’, Jane-Ann?” he 
inquired gently. 

A pause. 

“Kase ef yo’ was, I didn’t hyar what yo’ 
all said.” 

Jane-Ann by deft manipulation of heels 


By Archie P. McKishnie 


llustrated by FE, J. Dinsmore 


and toes, swivelled so as to face him. “I 
aint said nuthin’ in words; not yit. But 
Len, Ise suttingly lookin’ a question, I 
sure is lookin’ one, right now!” : 


‘HE waited for Len’s eyes to twitch and 
other evidences of discomfort to show 
themselves. But none were forthcoming. 
Len simply reached out a long arm, 
speared a slice of ham with his fork, and 
fell to. 

“T aint no min’-reader, Jane-Ann. Say 
what yer gotter say an’ get it ober. I 
gotter big day’s work ahead o’ me at de 
mill.” 

“All right den, I'll speak words. Tell 
me, what all is dat lil’ book yo’ wot in yore 
ves’ pocket?” 

Len looked up in surprise. “How come 
yo’ knowed I had dat book, Jane-Ann?” 

“Kase it drop outin’ vore pocket when I 
hang up yore ves’ las’ night. Don’ yo’ 
accuse me ob snoopin’ in yore old be- 
longings er I'll knock yore head offin’ yo’.” 

“Nobody’s accusin’ nobody.”  Len’s 
voice was suave, even. “Queer dough, 
how dat book drap out, that away, when 
I have her pin to my ves’ linin’ wif big 
safety-pin. I s’pose she drap wide open 
too, and what is writ in her spill out on 
de floor?” 

Jane-Ann who had settled heavily in a 
wicker chair, grasped the arms spasmodi- 
cally and half rose. 

Len was quick to read the signs. 
Experience had taught him just how far 
he might go with Jane-Ann, and now, as 
her eyes rolled about, he held up a pacify- 
ing hand. 

“Sho’, Honey, don’ get all worked up 
over nuffin’. I’ll tole yo’ what dat book 
am, Jane-Ann. It am a bank book. 

“What dat?” 

“Why, a bank book is a lil’ book dey 
gibs yo’ at de bank when yo’ make a 
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s of Hostibilla,” etc. 


de-posit. Yo’ gives de bank six dollars 
an’ dey gives yo’ dat book as a re-ceipt; 
an so- ig 

“Hole on, Len. Yo’ mean ter tell me, 
yo’ all made a de-posit in dat bank?” 

“Why yes. Yo’ see, Jane-Ann, I done 
get hold ob six dollars jest like fin’in it. 
I might hab spent dat money mighty easy 
an’ yo’d nebber knowed I had it. But I 
put it in de bank an’ when I have put nuff 
more long wif it Ise goin’ ter get yo’ a 
sorrel] drivin’ mare, and yo’ kin go drivin’ 
ebery day after washin’.” 

Jane-Ann was smiling now. “Well, I do 
declar’ ter goodness, Len, yo’ do some of 
the extraordinariest things,” she said 
admiringly. Then a cloud flitted across 
her ample face and hid the smile. “Len, 
how’s dat bank to know which is yore 
money when comes yo’ all wants it? How 
dey goin’ ter tell yore six dollars from any 
udder six dollars?” 

“Sho, Jane-Ann, dat’s easy. I done 
mark my bills wif red cross on king’s 
head; dat’s how I kin tell ’em.” 

“Yo’ sure yo’ did dat, now?” 

“Sure, I done get red ink at de mill 
office an’ mark each one ob dem dollar 
bills. When I go ter de bank ter draw, I 
say, ‘Jes’ please gib me de six bills wif 
red across on de king’s head.’ An’ de 
tiller he pass ’em out wif, ‘Certainly, 
Masr Ballister, here yore money.’” 

“Who dat man yo’ call Tiller, Len?” 

“Why he’s de man dat keep watch on 
de money till, I reckon.” 

“Well, yo’ keep watch on him, dat’s all. 
Yo’ can’t tell crooked 
an’ Ise not goin’ ter be cheated outin dat 
sorrel drivin’ mare. Len, maybe I kin all 
slide a dollar er two, now an den, in dat 
bank to help dat mare get here sooner?” 

“Jes as yo’ like bout dat.” Len pushed 
back his chair from the table and reached 
for his hat. There was a certain dignity 





wi o's 


nowadays, 








1is manner which the watching Jane- 
Ann couid not help but admire. 

From the window she watched him 
walk, slowly and with head erect, down 
the path to the street, along the street 
and around the corner, and the smile on 
her face broadened. 

“Well I do declare, but money sure 
make a difference in people,” she mur- 
mured. 

Searcely had he rounded the corner 
out of sight of Jane-Ann’s watching 
eyes than Len’s thoughts began to stray 
to pleasanter things. Almost had there 
been ructions at the breakfast table of 
his domicile, but, thanks 
to his diplomacy, he had 
weathered the gale with- 
out shipping a single sea. 
And he had impressed 
Jane-Ann, too, and had 
carried the thing off with 
such dignity that she had 
forgotten to ask him just 
} » he had located that 


he had 








liars 
ately banke 

He chu i, and 
his feet fell into F 
their old scuffle- ‘ 5 
shufie—Iee gow, Wana 
I don't care, I’se \ ; 
goin, don’ know 
where tride. 

“What all would 








ef she ask me whar 

I got dat six dol- 

lars?” he rumin- 

ated. “Wouldn’t 

do ter tel! her dat Homer pay it fer 
’ , 


nitiation fee an’ den got scared 
ob ’nitiation. No sah, dat woman is 
too feeble minded ter understan’ 
how dat come.” 

The chuckle deepened into a laugh. 
“Lor, lor, I bet Ilomer’s runnin’ yet.” 

“Hey, you!” 

Len brought his chin un off his chest so 
suddenly that his felt hat jerked off and 
rolled on the road. Before him stood a 
big man with red face and shrewd grey 
eves. He wore a derby hat well back on 
his head and had his thumbs locked in 
the arm-holes of his vest. He was chew- 
ing an unlighted cigar. Len wondered 
who he was; he had never seen him before, 





-_ 


to his know!edge. 

‘Your name Ballister?” The big man 
scratched a match ard kept an eye on 
Len as he lit his cigar. 

“Yes, sah, dat’s me. Lenix Ballister; 
yes, sah.” 

Len scraped his hat to him with his 
foot, picked it up and whacked it on his 
sleeve. 

The stranger nodded. “Thought so. 
We'll, my name’s Carson. I’m a detective, 
sent over to investigate this bank robbery 
which took place last night. Hear about 
1 Eat 

“No, sah, I aint heared "bout no bank 
ropbery.” Len’s apprehension at meeting 
a real live detective was swallowed up in 
greater fear. What if it had been the 
Manhatten Bank which had been robbed? 
The very thought numbed him. The fin- 
gers tapping the little book in his vest 
pocket shook as with ague. Of what use 
was a book showing a ceposit. if the de- 
posit had been stolen! The sweat sprang 
out on his brow; he wiped it off with his 
sleeve and dumb!v waited for enlighten- 
ment. It came with lightning suddenness. 

“Well the Manhattan bank was broken 
into last night, the safe blowed and 
sixteen thousand dollars stolen.” 
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Again the Cnhai- 
ville sports played 
number seven and 
lost by a margin. 





EN swallowed hard. 

4 His throat was so 

dry he could feel his 

Adam’s apple scrape as 

it rose and fell. His heart beat so loud it 
drowned the tick of his watch. 

He became aware of the big man’s 
fingers gripping his shoulders and the big 
man’s red face closé to his own. 

“Say, what do you know about it all, 
uncle?” The man’s tones were stern. 
“Do you happen to know who did it?” 

“Me?” Lenix shook himself free and 
stood up straight. “Does Mr. Manhatten 
’spec dat I done rob his bank?” he asked 
wonderingly. “Kase ef he does,” he 
added, “he’s wrong. Nebber robbed no 
bank in my whole life an’ aint wantin’ ter 
rob none; no, sah.” 

The detective was grinning broadly 
now. “That’s all right, uncle,” he laughed. 
“Have a cigar!” He produced a sizable 
weed from a vest pocket and Lenix took it 
gravely, smelled it gravely, and gravely 
transported it to his own. 

“T mus’ be gettin’ on down ter mill,” he 
said. “It’s nigh seben o’clock an’ I’m 
stave-cutter down dar.” 

“Well now,” spoke up the detective, 
“vou don’t have to go down there this 
morning. I fixed that all right with 
Holdaway. Told him I wanted to use you 
for a while and he said he’d put some- 
body at your job, and pay you just the 
same. So as long as you’re with me, you'll 
be drawing double wages, you see?” 

“Yes, sah. Den I s’pose Ise ’rested?” 

“Certainly not. Why should I arrest 
you? What I want you to do is to come 
along with me and help me find a certain 
other colored man of this section. Your 
town police seem to think he’s mixed up in 
this robbery. They’re plumb wrong, but 
that don’t matter. We’ll interview this 
chap, anyhow. Happen to know a feller 
named Homer Hudson?” 

“Yes, seh, I sure does know Homer—” 
“Crooked isn’t he?” 




























“Sure is. Can’t trus’ 
him, nohow. Dat nigger 
has ter put padlocks on 
his pockets nights fer 
fear he’ll wake up an’ 
rob hisself, yes, sah.” 

“Well I’ve got to find 
him and ask him some 
questions Seems he 
was in the bank las+ 
Monday morning. <Act- 
ing sort of queer, he 
was. Wanted to know :f 
some other coiored man 

hadn’t made a de- 
posit of six dollars 
and eighty cents in 
his name. The 
police seem to think 
he was in there +o 
take a good ‘once 
over’ of the layout.” 
“Yes, sah.” There 
was no heartiness 
in Len’s tones 
\ Trouble deep and 

& terrible seemed 

\ roosting on his 
spine and its talons 
were ice cold “Aint 
dat jes’ like dat 
suspicious no- 
’count Homer, spv- 
in’ on his betters?” 
was his thought 

They had bee: 
walking side b 
side for some little distance, 
while they talked, and now they 
had reached the edge of the 
town. Far down in the river valley, 
Homer’s cabin lhfted its dun-colored face 
from among the trees. Len pointed to it. 
“Dat’s his place, down dar,” he said. 

The detective paused and his eyes fo! 
lowed Len’s. “They say he’s a bad nig- 
ger,” he frowned. “Maybe you best go 
down alone, and bring him here. You 
mustn't tell him about me, understand? 
Just you bring him here, and see that he 
isn’t armed.” 

“Yes, sah.” Len moved away down the 
valley, then hesitated. 

“Yo’ll ’secuse me, Mr. Detective, ef I 
seem unmannerful,” he said apologeti- 
cally, “but might I ast who ’twas as 
recommended me ter yo’ all? The reason 
Ise astin,” he went on, noticing the 
other’s surprise at the question, “is jest 
this hyar. I might jus’ go down dar an’ 
warn dat fool nigger, Homer, ter get out 
an’ away, an’ yo’ all be none de wiser. 
Course I won’t do dat, but it mus’ ob 





been sumbody as knowed my impeachable 
honesty as recommended my services, an’ 
ef it aint astin’ too much——_——” 

“Why sure, I'll tell you who recom- 
mended you to me, uncle. It was Judge 
McDool.” The detective’s tones were 
hearty and friendly. “The judge says 
you may be depended upon. That’s why 
I looked you up and made a deputy of 
you. 

“What yo’ mean, deputy?” 

“Why, you’re a detective, too. so long 
as you’re working with me. That’s what 
I mean.” 

“An kin I ’rest anybody?” 

“Well, not exactly that. But it'll come 
to that if you help me out, maybe. Now 
get along and bring up that fightin’ 
darkey.” 

“Ise goin’; yes, sah.” Len moved off 
down the valley. The detective sat down 
under a tree, locked his hands over his 
knees and gave himself up to reflection. 

Having reached the grove in which 


stood Homer’s home, Len recon- 


e 


noitered carefully by getting down on all 
fours and peering through the tree- 
trunks. Satisfied that there were no spy- 
ing personages on the premises he crept 
up the door and knocked softly. 

Homer’s voice, high pitched and any- 
thing but friendly, sounded from within. 
“Who dar?” he asked. 

“Homer.” Len’s voice was a mere 
whisper, “Homer, fer de love-o-Gawd get 
yore hat and drif outin’ this town quick. 
It’s Len speakin’, Dey’re on yore track, 
an yo’ gotter be mighty speedy.” 

“Who yo’ mean, Len? Who dat’s on 
my track? What fer?” 

“De police, Homer. Dey tink yo’ blow 
down de Manhatten Bank an’ steal de 
money. I lef’ my work to come an’ warn 
yo’ all.” 

The door opened a mere crack, and 
Homer, dressed in cotton pyjamas, his 
face yellow grey with fear, glued an eye 
to the opening. 

“Len, what dat yo’ tellin’ me? I didn’t 
blow down no bank ner steal nobody’s hat, 
I tells yo’.” . 

“Homer, listen. Dat Manhatten bank 
has been robbed, an’ dey tinks it was yo’ 
did de robbin’. I aint sayin’ yo all did, 
ner I aint sayin’ yo all didn’t. What I’m 
sayin’ is dis hyar. Take de money an’ 
get out afore de police come.” : 

“T aint got no money ’cept my own, an’ 
I aint gettin’ out fer no police.” Homer's 
voice had grown dogged, sullen. “Why fo’ 
should I get when I aint done nuffin’ ter 
get fer?” 

“Homer,” Len drew a little closer to the 
door and fumbled in his pocket. “Homer, 
Ise goin’ ter let yo’ hab my rabbit-foot 
cha’m. Now, yo’ take it an’ sneak away 
somewhar till dey has a chance ter fin’ de 
real robbers. Dat’s de lef’ hin’ foot ob 
a graveyard rabbit, an’ it’ll keep yo’ all 
from harm till I come an’ fotch yo. Ef 
yo don’ go right away dey’ll come an’ 
rest yo’ an’ lock yo’ up an’ maybe hang 
yo’. 

Homer shivered. 
he whispered. 

Lenix considered. “Well now, Homer, 
I reckon best place ter go now would be 
ober ter Bridgetown. It’s only seben 
miles away an’ dere’s a circus dere ter 
day. Yo’ all go now, an’ along ’bout noon 
I’il manage ter get ober dere an’ see yo’ 
an’ let you’ know how t’ings goin’—dat is 
ef I kin scrape up ’nuff money ter see de 
sideshow.” ; 

“Len, yo’ come an’ I’ll get de tickets. 
Ise got ‘nuff money fer bofe. Don’ yo’ 
leabe me dere worryin’, Len. Say yo'll 
come. 

Len considered. “Well, Homer,” he 
said, at length. “‘i’ll do it fer yo’, but 1 
wouldn’t fer anybdody else. Yo’ be in 
Park’s Libery stable ’bout ’levea an’ I’): 
be dar wif news.” 

Len started to back-creep towards the 
road. 

“Len, whar yo’ all goin’ 
now?” Homer’s_ voice 
was husky with fear. 

“Hush,” Len put his 
fingers to his lips and 
glanced over his shoulder. 
“Dar’s a detective feller 
waitin’ fer me on de hill, ~2> 


“Whar’ll I go, Len?” 


Homer He sent me down “Ss 
har to fotch yo’. Jedge / 
McDool done tell him I : 
kin be trusted. So he 


sent me. Ise goin’ back 
now and tell him yo’ aint 
home, but dat I’ll watch 
fer yo’ ter come and let 
him know. I’se sure doin’ 
a lot fer yo’, Homer.” s 


(r 
/winsmorc a 
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“I'll gib yo’ a good time ober ter de 
circus, Len. You’ll come sure?” 
“Jes as sure as yo’re a scared nigger, 
Homer. Now den, frow on yore clothes, 
and hike it. Ise goin’ back ter make a 
gran’ stan’ play ter dat detective feller.” 


II. 


“HE aint dar, sah.” 

The detective looked up, threw his 
cigar butt at a sparrow on the road, 
yawned, then slowly stood up. 

“Well, it took you some time to find that 
out, uncle,” he said. ‘Where do you sup- 
pose he is?” 

“Why, I reckon he aint fur aroun’. 
Mos’ like he’s gone fishin’ down ribber. 
He’ll be home ter night and I’ll fotch him 
down town ter see yo’ if yo’ like.” 

The detective considered. “All right, if 
he happens to show up bring him down to 
the Wilson House. It don’t much matter 
because he isn’t mixed up in this robbery 
and I know it. No nigger’s ever pulled 
this stunt off, I can tell you. It was a 
bunch of old hands at the work, and I 
guess I know who it was. 

“Yes, sah. An’ did yo’ happen ter be in 
dat bank yorese’f dis mornin’, sah?” 

“Why of course I was. Why do you 
ask?” 

“Yo’ all didn’t happen ter see six one 
dollar bills lyin’ ’roun’ wif a red cross on 
de king’s head, I s’pose, sah?” 

“No, I didn’t, uncle. There was no 
money lying around.” 

Len sighed. “I was jest wonderin’, 
dat’s all. Enyt’ing else I kin do, sah?” 

The detective reached into a spacious 

























He unrolled the . 

paper and held up ~ 
an incandescent “Ne | 
light bulb to view. 
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pocket and carefully extracted something 
wrapped in tissue paper. He unrolled the 
paper and held up an incandescent light 
bulb to view. ‘Look, uncle,” he invited, 
“see that thumb-print on this glass? It’s 
a perfect impression. Notice that straight 
line running across the skin-veins? That 
was made by ascar. The man who turned 
this light on had a scar on his right 
thumb, and he was one of the men who 
blew the Manhatten Bank’s safe and got 
away with the swag. Yes,” he laughed, 
“there is something else you can do, if 
you’re lucky enough. You can find the 
man who made that thumb-print, bring 
him to me and get a reward of five hun- 
dred dollars.” 

Len scratched his head reflectively. 
“Tat five hun’red dollars would buy me 
some sorrel drivin’ mare,” he said pen- 
sively. 

“Sure, and a bran new buggy and a 
harness with silver mountings, uncle. 
Why not hunt up a bloodhound and go 
hunting for the robber?” 

“Ise got a tolerably fin’ bloodhoun’ 
purp now, sah.” 

“You don’t say. What’s his name?” 

“Orinoco’s his name, an’ he’s a mighty 
good tracker. Man I got him from uster 
use him fer trackin’ down robbers. I sell 
dat Orinoco ter yo’ if yo’ all wanter make 
sure ob yore man, kase he aint no use ter 
me. Ise busy at de mill all de time.” 

“You’ll sell him?” 

“Yes, sah. Kase he aint no use ter me. 
Ise busy at de mill all de time.” 

“What do you want for him, uncle?” 

“Six dollars. He’s mighty well bred, 
dat Orinoco.” 

“Well,” considered the 
detective, as he turned to go, 
“tell you what I'll do. You 
bring that Homer nigger to 
me to night, and I’ll think 
over about buying the dog in 


At 
p> 


: the meantime and let you 

; know.’” 
vot “Yes, sah, I’ll sure hab dat 
f Homer with me ter night, 


but I reckon it’ll take me 
*bout all day ter roun’ dat 
nigger up.” 

“That’s all right; you 
won’t be expected at the mill 
to-day, and I told Holdaway 
I might want to use you to- 
morrow, too.” 

“Yes, sah. My old dad he 


AAS uster say, ‘Don’ lay off 
MANY to-morrie ef yo’ kin lay 
e .F off ter day? ~"’Dat’s me 
+ too. Ise layin’ off work 


LAS ter day and Ise layin’ off 
work to-morrie, likely.” 
The detective grinned. 
. “What your dad possibly 
meant was the good old 
copy-book motto, ‘Don’t 
put off till to-morrow 
what you can do to-day.’ 
See that you follow it. 
Get that Homer nigger 
to me to-night and you 
won’t have to lay off work 
to-morrow, savey?” 
“Yes, sah, I'll hab dat 
Homer befo’ yo’ by 
night.” 


ENIX straightened 

his tie, and felt 
absently in his pocket. 
Then suddenly a look of consternation 
crossed his face. His hands were now 
groping feverishly in his pockets, the eyes 
fastened on the detective were sad to the 
verge of tears. 
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“TI do declare,” he asserted to the other’s 
glance of interrogation “I shore hab los’ 
it. I shore hab.” 

“Lost what?” 

“Dat two dollar bill what I mean ter 
hire a hoss wif ter cotch up Homer; I 
los’ it.” 

Lenix choked and winked and groaned 
and scratched frantically in one pocket 
after the other. 

“Humph, well now, that’s too bad.” 
The detective’s eyes narrowed as he 
watched Len’s frantic motions, and he 
raised a big hand to hide a grin, as he 
asked. 

“Can’t you get along without it, uncle?” 

“Get along wifout two dollars?” There 
was reproach in the tone, reproach and 
wonder. Surely no one, let alone a pro- 
fessional man-taker such as this man be- 
fore him was, would ever think it possible 
for him to overtake a runaway nigger 
with five hours start, without money in 
his pocket. 

“You said you thought he was fishing 

down the river, you remember?” 
“Yes, sah, so I did, but I’ve changed my 
min’. Dat nigger’s trabellin’ an’ trabellin’ 
light and speedy, right now. How come I 
know? Well, I’ll tole yo’ how I knows. 
Yestiddy mornin’, in police cou’t, old 
Jedge McDool he done read dat Homer a 
lecture. Homer was up on a charge ob 
jugglin’ race-hoss pool, an’ de jedge he let 
him off on suspenders sentence. He say, 
‘Homer, yo’ all’s mos’ too smart a coon fer 
dis town; if I was yo’ I’d beat it outin’ 
hyar quick.’ Dat Homer’s mos’ likely 
took de Jedge’s advice. He done start 
early dis mornin’ an’ ef yo’ wants him 
oe Ise gotter foller gallopin’, dat’s 
all. 

“Good.” The detective 
took some bills from his 
vest pocket and stripped 
one off the roll. “Here’s a 


five spot, Uncle,” he said oe 
“advanced // 


gravely, 


against wages as my 






deputy. Bring that nig- 

ger to me to-night and 

maybe I’ll give you an- ‘ 

other. Bring in the sh 
/ 
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bankrobbers and we'll give you the five 
hundred reward and a box of Junebug 
cigars. I’ve got to get back now and do 
some real work on this case.” 

“Yes, sah, thank yo’, sah.”’ Len pocketed 
the five spot and smiled blandly, as the 
other turned to go. He wanted to ask the 
detective to loan him a revolver and pair 
of handcuffs, but wisdom forbade crowd- 
ing his luck too far. 


al. 


T was late afternoon, Lenix Ballister 
and Homer Hudson, their coats across 
their knees, hats pushed well back from 
perspiring and dust-streaked foreheads, 
sat on an upturned dry-goods box and 
munched peanuts in time to the music of 
the Pingtoll circus band. It had been a 
gloriously wonderful day for both of 
them, a day replete with rainbow colors, 
sounds, dust, lemonade, sideshows and 
many other wonders such as only a circus 
ean furnish. True to his promise Lenix 
had sought out and found Homer in 
Park’s livery stable at the appointed hour, 
and together they had hied forth to enjoy 
as only negroes can enjoy the good time 
Homer’s prodigality was to furnish. If 
Homer felt any trepidation at what lay 
behind in Chatville, or if Lenix felt any 
qualms in having effectively double-cross- 
ed the big sleuth who had so generously 
grub-staked him, neither of their faces 
showed it as they made for the circus 
ground in which the white tents lifted like 
great swans’ wings to beckon them on 
and in. 
And now at the close of the afternoon, 
they sat tired and satisfied and full, 













dreamily listening to the rag-time music 
and the hoarse voice of the “spieler” en- 
ticing the fickle crowd to draw near and 
behold one of the stupendous wonders of 
the colossal and marvelously freak- 
equipped side-shows, that wonder in this 
particular case being no less than a two 
headed boy who sang with one mouth the 
while he asked questions of bystanders 
with the other. 

They had seen the whole show, seen it 
twice in fact. They had laughed at the 
clowns, prodded the bears, joked at the 
long-necked giraffe. They had drunk gal- 
lons of red lemonade, eaten pecks of pea 
nuts and all at the lavish hand of Homer 
who believed that Lenix had indeed prov- 
ed a friend in need to him. So well indeed 
had he lived up to his promise to finance 
the day’s enjoyment that the five spot 
given him by the detective still lay, snug 
and intact, in Len’s right hand trousers 
pocket, the sole and only disturbing note 
of an otherwise perfect day. 

“What use am money ’less it’s ter 
spen’?” ran his thoughts “But” as his 
eyes fell on Homer’s round head hunched 
between his broad shoulders, “what de 
use of spendin’ my own money when Ise 
all bein’ financed by Homer?” 


YUDDENLY Len took his eyes off 

Homer and sat up straight. Ap- 
proaching them was a slender, middle- 
aged man who wore a checked suit of 
violent pattern and tweed auto cap. He 
was counting over a roll of bank notes, as 
he walked, a smile of genuine satisfaction 
on his hatchet face. So preoccupied was 
he that he almost collided with the watch- 

Continued on page 88 





They sat, tired and satisfied and full. 


Germany Must Pay Canada’s War Bill 


Figures Show She is Abundantly Able to do so 


T is timely to raise once more the 
| question of what Canada is to get out 

of this war. The Financial Post 
raised it when Sir Edward Grey in 
September, 1914, made known the then 
Allied peace terms. While Serbia, Bel- 
gium and France were to have cash and 
territorial indemnities, he said Britain 
wanted nothing. This altruistic policy 
might suit the Asquith-Grey “intellec- 
tuals” or Haldane pro-Germans but it did 
not appeal to practical Canadians. And 
it was not known then that Canada was 
one of the pawns in the Great German 
plans. 

There are few of our readers who are 
not now familiar with the part Canada 
was to play in Germany’s peace terms. 
Based on authoritative statements from 
leading Germans the Dominion was to be 
the great reward of the war. All our 
lands and resources were to be taken from 
us, and distributed among the German 
nobility and the newly rich German 
bankers and industrial leaders; and, 
judging from the treatment of countries 
already conquered, the men, women and 
children would become slaves to German 
masters. 

This was the bait held out by the Kaiser 
and Junker group when they solicited 
the financial support of the wealthy Ger- 
mans in preparations for the war. 

To protect ourselves from this exter- 
mination has cost us—measured in money 
—an enormous sum. If we capitalized it 
every man, woman and child would have 
to pay at least $1,000 for war expenses, 
pensions, the years of set-back in our 
progress. To put it in another form, at 
least $5 a week, say, of every Canadian 
worker’s wages must go to pay for 
Germany’s ambitions. This does not take 
into account any of the damages a civil 
court would allow on other counts. And 
it makes no allowance, for it cannot, for 
the fearful mental and physical sufferings 
of the families of the men who went 
abroad to save Canada, which would also 
be fair damages in an ordinary civil 
action. 

From the very outset we have striven 
here and in The Financial Post to over- 
come the impression created and con- 
stantly played up by scores and scores of 
writers and press correspondents that 
Germany was on the verge of financial 
bankruptcy and food and munition starv- 
ation. We have pointed out that Germany 
was one of the richest and most prosper- 
ous countries in the world. She has suf- 
fered less loss of material resources than 
any country at war. These unthinking 
chatterers do not seem to learn from 
experience. Their optimistic writings 
have wrought untold harm to our cause. 
Now that peace talk is the live topic 
they are busy again with their misrepre- 
sentations. If they and some of their 
political contemporaries over in England 
have their way Canada will get no in- 
demnity of any sort. They are assuring 
us that a poor defeated Germany is a 
ruined Germany, and therefore cannot 
pay any part of the tremendous damages 
she has brought upon Canada. 

GERMANY CAN, AND IF CAN- 
ADA’S REPRESENTATIONS ARE 
STRONG ENOUGH, SHE WILL PAY 


By Lieut.-Col. J. B. Maclean 


ALL OUR WAR DEBTS AND GIVE 


US A BONUS TO HELP TIDE US 
OVER THE RECONSTRUCTION 
PERIOD. 


This is a policy all Canada can unite 
on. Even the Austro-German settlers 
will be selfish enough to support it. 

Germany’s natural resources are so 
great that she could discharge the whole 
war debt of the Allies without seriously 
impairing her own natural wealth. She 
could do this, moreover, from any one of 
several natural resources, without draw- 
ing upon her stores of gold or handing 
over her customs to be administered by the 
Allies, or any other more humiliating 
measures. We have this on the evidence 
which her own experts brought out at 
Ottawa in 1913 when the International 
Geological Congress met in Canada. 

A writer in the Fortnightly Review of 
recent date recalls this. Leaving out 
of consideration the mineral wealth 
on territory which she has _ stolen 
and must return, she has still very 
great resources of her own. The richest 
of those, and the only ones we shall con- 
sider for the purposes of this article, are 
coal, iron and potash. 

Germany has more than half the coal of 
Europe, and more than twice as much as 
the United Kingdom, the figures given at 
Ottawa—which were considered very 
conservative—being 423,356,000,000 tons. 
Her most important fields are those in the 
Rhenish - Westphalian district. They 
are those lying nearest the borders of 
France and Belgium, the significance of 
which is apparent; they may be called 
upon to make return for the wealth 
looted from those countries. At the low 
price of $2.50 per ton, it is estimated that 
one-thirtieth of Germany’s coal would pay 
all the expenses incurred by Great Britain 
in the war. As her expenditure to date 
has been very much greater than that of 
any other of the Allies, it will be seen that 
Germany’s coal wealth alone would pay 
for the war, and leave her enough to pro- 
vide for the wants of posterity for prac- 
tically all time to come. The ostimate of 
her own experts is that she has available 
supplies for nearly three thousand years. 

Her wealth in iron is equal! fabulous. 
She has the largest stores of iron ore in 
Europe, her possessions in this respect 
being three times as great as those of the 
United Kingdom. Three-fourths of her 
immediately available supplies are, like 
her coal, conveniently placed close to the 
French frontier. Like practically all 
countries rich in iron, her stores are im- 
perfect; that is, they require a mixture 
with ore from other countries to produce 
the best finished product, in this case the 
complementary mixture being obtained 
from the Lorraine district on the French 
frontier; from Spain and Belgium. Con- 
siderable Canadian ore also has been sent 
to Germany in the past. The German iron 
industry is by far the most important of 
that country, and its future prosperity de- 
pends largely on the supplies which her 
present enemies may allow her to import. 

Her third great asset is potash, which 
as a fertilizer has been the basis of her 
agricultural prosperity, and which she has 
exported to the whole world. 

Summarizing the wealth contained in 


the three assets above mentioned we get 
the following: 
423,356,000,000 tons coal 
at $2.50 per ton $1,058,.390,000,000 
4,000,000,000 tons iron 
at $1.00 
50 000,000,000 tons pot- 
ash at $2.50 - 


4,000,000,000 


125,000,000,000 





Total $1,187,390,000,000 

These are fabulous figures, but there is 
no reason to doubt their authenticity. 
Germany has never sought foreign capi- 
tal to develop her resources, so has had no 
reason to inflate their value. They prove 
that from these sources alone she is 
abundantly able to make good the dam- 
age she has wantonly caused without im- 
poverishing herself in any considerable 
degree. 

But these figures are for the raw ma- 
terial at the pit’s mouth. They do not 
estimate the fabulous sums obtainable for 
by-products such as gas oil, tar, ammonia, 
explosives, dyes, drugs, etc., which in the 
aggregate are far more valuable than the 
coal from which they are obtained. 

The potash and other salts have made 
Germany extraordinarily rich agricul- 
turally, so that the farmers could do their 
share to pay our debts. But it is of course 
upon the manufacturers and rich land 
owners the great burden would fall— 
and these figures alone show how easily 
they could bear it. 

The work of Canadians and our army 
entitles us to a commanding voice in 
peace terms. The country is not yet per- 
mitted to know all that stands to our 
credit. And when I say Canadian Army 
I do not mean the Canadian born. The 
casualty and honors lists have shown that 
some of the bravest deeds were performed 
by men who had emigrated to Canada, 
more V.C.s, have gone to the latter. There 
were I think just as many Old Country 
born in our little army that saved Calais 
as Canadian born. And they showed even 
more readiness to enlist than we native 
borns. 

But there is something about the vari- 
ous colonial atmospheres which they ac- 
quired that inspires more freedom of ac- 
tion, more resourcefulness and boldness, 
more concentration on the work on hand, 
less attention to red tape, and a refusal 
to be hampered by politicians or comfort- 
loving higher commanders. As a rule 
new countries lack thoroughness, but this 
seems to be an outstanding characteristic 
of our army. They do things well and 
take no chances. We shall shortly give 
some interesting evidences of this. It was 
General Gough’s neglect—his third simil- 
ar failure—to take the precautions the 
Canadian commander took that caused 
the greatest disaster in the history of 
British arms. 

And apparently it is the Canadian 
army that has been used as the point of 
the arrowhead which has pierced the Ger- 
man lines and led the way for the brilliant 
work that has been done since an allied 
commander has been appointed. 

Our own Prime Minister and Mr. 
Hughes of Australia put backbone into 
the opponents of the Lenine-Trotzky- 
Bolshevik policy of “no annexation and 

Continued on page 72 
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The Starving of Lille 


Ruthlessness Has Reached a 
Climax in French City 


German 


T is not easy to rouse the world now with 
stories of German atrocities. They 
have been so many and So terrible that we 
are prepared to believe anything now. 
Nothing that can happen now can possibly 
exceed the horror of whrt has already been 
done. So it would seem. 
of what the Germans have done in the 
important French city of Lille, as told for 
the first time by Vernon 
Atlantic Monthly exceeds 
sheer brutality. 


And yet the story 


Kellogg in the 
past 
He writes: 


records for 


Lille has been a difficult city ever since 
the beginning of the war: difficult for the 
Germans, difficult for the American re- 
lief workers, difficult for the Lillois them- 
selves. It is, for one thing, the largest 
city in occupied France: a city of factory- 
workers, situated in a region given over 
to industry, not agriculture, and hence with 
no surrounding food-producing farms and 
gardens. It has had to live almost exclu- 
sively on the monotonous and meagre, and 
sometimes irregular, relief ration of con- 
centrated dry foodstuffs, brought overseas 
to Rotterdam, and thence by canal-boats 
through Holland and Belgium. 

For another thing, it is very close to the 


battle-line. ts people have heard each day 
the English cannon and seen each day the 
English scouting fliers. They have felt al- 
ways close to freedom. These two things, 
the difficulty about food and the feeling of 
the nearness of rescue, have kept them in a 
more restless and perhaps intractable state 
than the inhabitants of other parts of the 
occupied territory. 

Finally, for a third thing, Lille has been 
occupied by a particularly large and particu- 
larly brutal army, the Bavarians under 
Prince Rupprecht. There has long been a 
popular belief that the Bavarians are gentler 
Germans. They do not like Prussians; hence 
they must be unlike them. Well, whether the 
Royal Bavarian commander is a particularly 
brutal man, or has a particularly brutal staff, 
or Bavarians as soldiers are particularly 
brutal—whichever is true and is the expla- 
nation of the fact—it is notorious that the 
French in the Lille district, including Rou- 
baix, Tourcoing, and some other lesser neigh- 
boring factory-towns, have suffered a con- 
stantly and mercilessly cruel treatment at 
the hands of their masters. Perhaps these 
masters have all along been a little afraid 
of their slaves. If so, that would account for 
their maltreatment. It was necessary to put 
the fear of Germany’s God into them. 

The food situation was really very diffi- 
cult. The American Relief Commission rep- 
resentative for Lille district was not permit- 
ted, by the army authorities, to live in Lille. 
He had to live fifty kilometres away, at Val- 
enciennes, with his escort officer, and could 

visit his district 
with his officer but 
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twice a week, 
sometimes but once. 
Yet this was the 
most populous and 
least well-supplied 
with local supplies 
of all the six French 
ravitaillement  dis- 
tricts. Nor was the 
Commission’s chief 
representative for 
occupied France al- 
lowed to get often 
to Lille on his gen- 


eral inspecting 
trips. It was only 
after much _insis- 


tence, innumerable 
postponements and 
long delay, that he 
ever got there at 
all. 

I remember one 
trip, with my officer, 
that [I insisted on 
making after hear- 
ing most alarming 
reports of the bread 
situation. The 
people were said to 
be dying, not be- 
cause we had not 











been able to get 
flour in (or wheat, 
: which was milled 





Ireland, in Columbus Dispatch 


In bad. 


there), but because 
of the quality of the 


flour, or rather, of the biead made from it 


When the count (my officer) and | 
into the room of the head of the local French 
Relief Committee, we were assailed by a pen- 
etrating odor of something evidently “gone 
bad.” I sniffed a little, and the count sniffed, 
not to say snorted, a great deal, and most 
vigorously and _ audibly. The  sad-faced 
Frenchman looked hesitatingly at us 
staring about the room for the 
of the trouble, then moved slowly from his 
desk across the room, saying as he walked, 
“Perhaps if we put the bread outside, we can 
talk about it with less discomfort.” And wit! 
his last word he lifted a window and placed 
on the ledge outside a flat black lump o 
something that had been on the broad inner 
sill. The trouble, I should hasten to say, was 
than with the 


came 


as we 


stood source 


flour 


more with the bakers 
They had not yet learned how to make good 
bread out of the high-extraction gray flour 
with its included roughage, which, in order 
to “stretch” the wheat, we had the mills 
turn out. 

But at best the food situation was always 


more difficult in Lille than anywhere else in 
occupied France, and this finally led the Ger- 
mans—at least they claimed this as the rea- 
son—to a bright thought, whose outcome was 
a further martyrdom of the people. I refer 
to the notorious “Lille Deportations.” 
These should not be confused with the 
“Belgian deportations,” or with the seizure 
and forcing to military labor of many 
French women and boys and old men—there 


are almost no French men of military age 
and fitness in all occupied France—at vari- 
ous times all along through the period of 
occupation. These “Lille deportations” were 


a special atrocity meted out to the citizens 
of a restless and difficult city, for an alleged 
reason of paternal interest in the welfare 
of the people; just as the deportation of 
Belgian workmen into German war-factories 
there to make the things which mean death 
to their brothers and sons on the West Front, 
and to release German workmen who could 
put on uniforms and go with these things to 
sow this death—was justified on the basis of 
a pious wish to prevent the moral degrada- 
tion of idleness among these workmen, 
thrown out of work because their factories 
had been gutted-of their raw materials and 
machines by the benevolent conquerors. 

It was in Holy Week of 1916 that the Lille 
deportations were made: a peculiarly fitting 
time to impress a Catholic people with a sense 
of the intimate relation between the German 
All-Highest and his friendly God of Battle 
and Frightfulness. 

There had been suggestive placards put 
up occasionally before this, announcing the 
need of additional labor in the regions of the 
occupied territory farther south, where the 
German army was trying to raise crops for 
its support, and offering inducements to vol- 
unteers. But no Lillois were inclined to ac- 
cept these invitations. They were not get- 
ting enough food; why should they help the 
German soldiers to get enough? 

So the placards were suddenly changed. 
New ones went up, which curtly announced 
that the people of Lille were to hold them- 
selves in readiness to leave their homes on 
one and a half hours’ notice. They were all 
to be in their houses between the hours of 9 
p.m. and 8 a.m. The doors of the houses must 
be left open. When the officer who is to make 
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| the selections—that is, seizures—calls, all in 
the house must assemble in front of the 
house, or, in case of bad weather, in its 
front passage. The only persons who will not 
be subject for selection for deportation are 
children under fourteen and their mothers. 
No protest will be listened to. Each person 
must provide himself or herself with eating 
and drinking utensils and a blanket. Any 
person endeavoring to avoid transportation 
will be punished without mercy. These are 
quotations from the placard. 

The seizures were made during the suc- 
cessive days and nights of Holy Week by 
officers accompanied by squads of soldiers. 
Mostly they came to the houses at night, es- 
pecially in the last hours before dawn. They 
did not take whole families. They did worse. 
They tore away the father alone, or the older 
sons and daughters, mothers, children of fif- 
teen and up, girls as well as boys; one from 
this family, two from that, three from an- 
| other, and so on. They tore families apart, 
they wrecked families. And with one and a 
half hours’ notice, they carried off their se- 
lected slaves. 

Twenty thousand were taken from families 
of all grades, piled into cattle-trains, and 
transported from their homes to flimsy bar- 
racks hastily flung up in the concentration 
camps and fields of the southern districts. 
There they were put at work, strong and 
frail, workingman and office clerk, sturdy 
woman and frail girl, adolescent youth and 
child of fifteen, from dawn till dark, with 
snade and hoe and cart, in the fields of 
France—to make German crops; housed to- 
gether at night promiscuously, like cattle, in 
long sheds; worked by day in groups under 
overseers, not with whips, but with loaded 
guns with fixed bayonets. 

I saw many of these deportees from Lille 
in the fields about Charleville, and along the 
Meuse and its tributaries; beautiful fields of 
the Ardennes made ugly by German “effi- 
| ciency.” Bending women and girls in groups 

of twenty, each pathetic group with its armed 

slave-driver in the field-gray uniform that is 
to bring Kultur to all the world! 
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cause it 1s one tiny bubble after another 
instead of a thin, slimy soap solution. 


It does not irritate the skin: this is be- 


cause Ivory Soap contains no free alkali 
to smart and burn. 


: A Woman Causes 


! Russia’s Defeat 


It rinses easily; this is because Ivory 
Soap contains no unsaponified oil to 
make it stick to the skin. Rasputin Was a Puppet in Her Hands— 
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that the real power who influenced the 
Czar’s policy through the Czarina was a 
woman. This is the story that Princess 
Cantacuzene tells in the course of an article 
in the Saturday Evening Post on “The Last 
Days of the Russian Autocracy.” The Prin- 
cess is an American woman who had mar- 
ried the Russian nobleman and her reminis- 
cences are very interesting indeed. The most 


fascinating part of her narrative is where 
she refers to the mysterious Madame Wiro- 
boff. She writes: 


Madame Anna-Alexandrovna Wiroboff 
had been named lady-in-waiting to the 
Empress and taken to live in the palace at 
the time of her debut. She was the daughter 
of a poor and worthy gentleman at court, 
and it was by way of recognizing his long 
service that his daughter was given this 
situation and the small income attached to it. 
In looks she was very fat with clumsy walk 
and figure, a pretty head, soft curly hair, 
blue eyes which always looked sleepy, and 
fine complexion and teeth. She had no con- 
versation, save to make compliments in a 
soft vaice; and she posed for being very shy, 
sentimental and stupid. By this method she 
succeeded for years in allaying suspicions 
of her real ambition, and covering her con- 
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duct. People said constantly: “Anna-Alex- 
androvna cannot have done that; she is not 
clever enough for a successful intrigue.” 
On entering upon her career she at once 
adopted an attitude of abject flattery, which 
at first surprised, then pleased and touched 


the Empress, who as time passed admitted 
the self-styled “slave” more and more to 
her presence. Court gossip said Madame 
Wiroboff sat at her mistress’ feet; kissed 
them; begged for the meanest tasks as an 
honor, and talked to the Empress in pic- 
turesque langue of the Orient, addressing 


her as the “Sun” and “Moon” or her “Life,” 
and claiming she had been saved from dying 
during typhoid by the adored mistress’ 
presence at her bedside. 

About seven or eight years before the great 
war Madame Wiroboff had married, at the 
wish of Her Majesty, a man the latter chose. 
Her husband was persuaded to leave his 
active service in the navy, and to live at 
court, where he was given the position of 
aide-de-camp to the Emperor. To everyone’s 
amazement he insisted upon divorcing her 
after a few months, and left the court and 
his honors 


to return to sea. He never 
re:ppeared, and was dubbed mad for the 
story he told of his married life. After 


this episode Madame Wiroboff remained al- 
ways with the Empress, was called simply 
“my friend” by the sovereign, and became 
her favorite and confidential attendant. She 
was given an apartment in the palace and 
also occupied at times a smali house outSide, 
where she could entertain with freedom, and 
where her imperial patroness was cften asked 
to meet people whom it would nave been 
difficult to introduce at court. 

During this 
advances to 


made 
society in 


time the new favorite 
various women of 
our group whom she considered desirable 
acquaintances; but though all felt obliged 
to see her at the palace and at the homes 
of such officials as were cultivating her to 
make their way, most of the women of high 
standing avoided her proffered intimacy. She 
resented this probably, but gave no sign of 
it, only representing to Her Majesty that 
she was too absorbed in her service to wish 
for other occupations or interests. Later, 
however, she made the Empress feel that 
she had sacrificed her husband and all her 
friends to her patroness, and the latter re- 
paid this devotion by redoubled kindness. 
Soon the evident dislike shown by loyal sub- 
jects to the Wiroboff ways was explained by 
the favorite as covert criticism of the Emp- 
ress’ friends and tastes and occupations, anda 
very delicate situation was created. People 
felt disinclined to push into the charmed 
circle, not wanting to risk the ire of the 
new star, or her jealousy; also, not willing 
to hold out a hand to her; and by various 
intrigues on her part many of the best 
and most normal elements were eliminated 
from the imperial circle or kept at a dis- 
tance. The sovereign’s mind was poisoned 
with a morbid belief in the hostile attitude 
of Russia’s aristocratic society toward her; 
and thus more and more was she separated 
from healthy influences. About two years 
before the war Rasputin was introduced at 
court by the favorite, and his ministrations 
to the Empress were encouraged and a clique 
of conspirators was formed, to surround, 
flatter and keep in hand the Empress 

The Princess goes on to tell of the treach- 
ery during the war which created a scarcity 
of ammunition and supplies for the armies 
Grand Duke 
Nicholas was retired from the supreme com- 


and led to Russian defeats. 


mand despite the remarkable work he had 
done and Prince Orloff was also retired 
This was Madame Wiroboff’s work. The 
story goes on: 

All sorts of wild stories were current at 
the time. Of course everyone said it was 
Grigory Rasputin’s influence that had ac- 


complished this disgraceful act, to dislodge 
two of his enemies; and the most detailed 
accounts of interviews between the false 
monk and those he had influenced were whis- 
pered about. As a matter of fact, I believe 
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Lend 
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Hand—T#s Canadian lad of ours on the battle- 


fields of France. He’s a lad to be proud 
of. as fine a soldier as the world has ever seen. He will 


do his part, but he is depending on you and me to help 
him to VICTORY. 








We have a splendid army of fighting men. We can make them 
the best equipped army in the world. We can make them invincible 
for the coming big offensives United action by us means decisive 
action by them. This means VICTORY. 


- 


The boy in the trenches 
is Counting on you to 







Lend Him a:Hand! 
BUY-YOUR—BONDS—TO-DAY! 
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This Page Donated Toward Winning the War by 
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Rasputin took little part in these events 
save that dictated to him by Madame Wiro- 
boff and others, who undoubtedly engineered 
their business in the name of the man they 
put nominally at the head of their party. 
Ever since the Grand Duke had obtained 
Soukhomlinoff’s dismissal, in the conspira- 
tors’ minds he himself was doomed: and the 
charges made against him by the Empress’ 
protegees were largely based on his extreme 
popularity everywhere in the country, and 
the adoration of the army for its comman- 
der-in-chief. Falsely it was represented to 
the Emperor that this feeling was being 
worked up with disloyal intentions by the 
Grand Duke himself and might, by the latter 
and his followers, be used in a manner to 
menace the crown. 


Mysterious New City 
in France 


Around American Industries For the 
Assembling of Aeroplanes 


*T“‘HE United States government has con- 

structed a city in France, an industrial 
city for the assembling of airplanes. The 
first intimation that this huge organization 
has come into existence is contained in an 
article in The Forum by Hamilton M. Wright. 
He says:— 

The best answer to any past criticism of 
our air programme is to be found right here 
in France. American airplanes are now ar- 
riving in France in very large numbers and 
are being skilfully and rapidly assembled by 
great forces of experts. I have seen them 
not only being assembled but in flight, and 
have talked to men who have piloted them. 


I have just visited “Somewhere in France,” 


a wonderful Air Service Production Center, 
one of the marvelous enterprises established 
in France by our government which has 
within a year’s time (in many cases within 
six months’ time) completed a far greater 
work than the construction of the Panama 
Canal. 

This Air Service Production plant is far 
from war or the scenes of war. It is a 
tremendous industrial plant operated on a 
basis of wonderful efficiency, where a day 
or two could easily be spent in the assem- 
bling plant, repair shop and hangars alone. 
Yet within scarcely more than a half year 
the workers for this Air Service Production 
Center were selected and brought from the 
United States, the construction of the plant 
was completed, the organization came into 
active operation and a giant enterprise that 
suffers nothing by comparison with long 
established industrial concerns was under 
way. 

The production is synchronized like that 
of a great automobile factory. The main 
idea is production and system. 

The American airplanes reach the plant 
in knocked-down form, the engines installed 
in the fuselage, but the other parts un 
attached. The boxes containing the parts 
are painted to indicate whether their con- 
tents are fuselage, wings, landing gear, 
struts, ete. The distribution of the parts 
as they reach the plant is thus simplified. 
On arrival at the proper departments, the 
boxes are opened and their contents in- 
spected by skilled men. Parts found dam- 
aged in any way not entering the assembling 
plant, go at once to the repair shop. All 
parts of the American airplane are stan- 
dardized and interchangeable. 

The method by which the parts are as- 
sembled suggests high grade automobile pro- 
duction. As the planes come in at the lower 
end of the plant, they are without tails or 
wings and look like huge dragon-flies from 
which these appendages have been plucked. 
As the parts are fitted in and attached, the 
plane begins, like a chrysalis unfolding, to 
assume more picturesque form. With the 
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2 : Saves 25% of Your Food and 


Fuel Cost:-- ° oar” 


THE PEERLESS COOKER will 
cook your entire meal over one bur- 
ner on any stove, preventing food 
waste and saving the cost in a very 
short time. Does not mix the flav- 
ors. Excellent for canning fruit. 
1,000,000 now in use. 
AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY Sever:! 
Agents in 
Ontario are clearing $1 to $225 a month. \y 


ig Pens 





a 


Peerless Cookers Write to-day for illustrated 


, 
can do the same. Every user recommends the 


Address your letter to General Manager Wilson 


ONWARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
KITCHENER, ONT. 
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team-work ? 
“start work” whistle ? 


on time? 
doorstep each morning ? 


is a model to suit everyone. 


If All The Watches Suddenly 
Stopped Ticking— 


How could the thousands of shipyard workers continue their 
How could the armies of factory hands be ready for the 
How could railroads with their big groups of employees run 


How could the mails be delivered ? 
How could the newspapers bring the world’s news to your 


A good watch is a necessity. That’s why men and women of 
every profession and occupation depend upon Ingersoll and there 


There is the Waterbury with 4 jewels and the Reliance, the 
master 7-jeweled watch, which are the Ingersoll aristocrats—hand- 
some watches that men are proud to carry. 

Radiolites that tell time in the dark are indispensable to mine 
and factory workers, farmers, nurses and soldiers. 

The well known Maple Leaf is sturdy and reliable and dealers 
have special models for boys and girls and for women. 

Buy a watch with the name INGERSOLL on the dial and you 
are guaranteed a good time-keeping service. 
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Tells Time in the Dark 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 128 Bleury Street, Montreal. 











successive steps of its assembling the plane 
is moved toward the opposite end of the 
long aisle. By the time it has reached the 
further end it is turned out completely as- 
sembled, a finished product, so far as the 
assembling is concerned, a monster of the 
air, beautiful, swift and powerful. 

The planes are put together for front line 
service in a remarkably short space of time, 
while the pilots are coming in continually 
from the different instruction centers, ready 
for service. The productive capacity is tre- 
mendous, amazing. There is nothing like this 
plant in Europe or in the world. At the 
height of its capacity it will reach a daily 
production that would have been considered 
a month’s record two years ago. 

As in the great automobile factories, each 
man has his line of work, for which he has 
been chosen because of peculiar fitness. The 
construction and maintenance department 
does all the production of airplanes. The 
personnel is made up largely of mechanical 
engineers. It includes men who were in- 
strumental in the organization of the great 
mechanical industries of Detroit and Toledo, 
metor mechanies, assistants and others. This 
marvelous plant is operated by men who 
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never speak of “overtime.”: No report is 
put in as to time. All the officers work as 
hard as the men, and are fine, clean-cut 
fellows. As throughout the army, men who 
commanded large incomes in the United 
States are working here. 

‘Glad to have the chance,” said one, though 
he confessed that he would like: to be in 
the front line. 

The American plane in air is a wonderful 
success from the point of view of the men 
who fly it and who expect to go into .service 
with it. “It’s a great machine,’’’ said one, 
“and climbs when on the loop.” © It:is said 
to actually gain in altitude when looping. 

Recently an American airplane flew 30 
miles in 15 minutes against a heavy head 
wind in ordinary going. It is expected to 
climb 20,000 feet in 4% to 5 minutes, or an 
upward climb of approximately a mile a 
minute. The motor yields two horsepower 
for every pound of its weight. 

This Air Production Center with its great 
sheet iron structures, assembling plant, re- 
pairing plant, salvage plant, flying fields, 
barracks, machine shops, American locomo- 
tives and cars, railway switches, saw mills, 
farms, thousands of trucks, etc., is on land 
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purchased by the American Government. 
Within four months the construction depart- 
ment has built and equipped a city that 
would hold the same number of inhabitants 
as dwelt in the capital of the United States 
before the war. The group that built this 
and several other stations was made up of 
squadrons of professional men selected by 
the War Department in conference with the 
American Institute of Architects, the En- 
gineering Society of America and recognized 
societies of the allied trades and professions 


A German Who Tried 
to Steal Africa 


The Career of Karl Peters, Filibusterer 


b ipne death of Karl Peters at Woltorf 

Brunswick recently, recalled the story 
of his picturesque and nefarious career in 
Africa. Peters attempted to do for Ger- 
many what Cecil Rhodes did for Britain 
and that he failed utterly was due to the 
fact that he possessed certain Prussian 
characteristics which do not make for per- 
manent success. A writer in the Daily Mail 
(London), tells the following interesting 
story of his career: 


No man did so much as he to stimulate 
German greed for other dis t 
continent, for, eminent as a filibusterer, he 
had even greater talents for advertisement 
and propaganda adapted to the German tem- 
perament. It happens by an odd chance that 
the man’s career is as it were a distillation 
of the qualities which have made Germany's 
colonial policy infamous. He avowed, he 
boasted, that in dealing with African terr 
tory and its inhabitants he had no other 
motive than to extract the utmost possible 
profit. Take his own words in evidence: 
“The English Government,” he said, “pam 
pers the blacks to such an extent as to make 
the country impossible for the whites... . 
To me the most advantageous system seems 
to be one in which the negro is forced, fol- 
lowing the example laid down by Prussian 
military law, to devote some twelve years 
of his life to working for the government 
During this time he should receive food and 
shelter and 2 small wage, say, about 2s a 
month, like the Prussian soldier.” n 
opportunities for this policy he employed 
in dealing with Europeans every article of 
treachery, and exhausted upon the native 
population the resources of a mind morbidiy 
fertile in cruelty. With the evidence which 
later years have brought to light before us 
it cannot fairly be said that Peters was a 
more infamous scoundrel than some other 
German administrators in Africa, but his 
crimes were too disgusting for the saner 
section of German opinion, and following 
the majority of the Reichstag we may allow 
him a certain eminence in villainy H 
haracter is not difficult to understand 
What led him to his dubious fame was a 
ferocious pugnacity and driving power. He 
had the nature of one of the old bucca- 
neers, complicated, so much the worse for 
him, by Prussian militarism, by sham phil- 
osophy, and, worst of all, by the economics 
of the alliance of: Junker and _ industrial 
magnate which dominates modern Germany. 
He was a brave man and of tireless energy. 
He had a large endowment of cunning. But 
of power of thought, foresight, or sure in- 
sight, in spite of some pretentious books 
and much posing, he showed no trace. 

Karl Peters was born at Nauhaus, in 
Hanover, in 1856, the son of a Lutheran 
pastor. “Clever, but headstrong and un- 
ruly,” was the verdict of his schoolmaster. 
He studied at Gottingen, Tubingen, and 
Berlin, with some distinction, and a repu- 
tation for impetuosity. A visit to Eng- 
land, according to his own story, set him 
thinking of colonial expansion. He cams 
back to Germany in 1884, when Kolonial 
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A touch of Cutex Nail White underneath the nails 
removes all stains—grves them snow-white tips 




















you can have lovely, well-kept nails 





The new way to manicure. Read how easily 

















Cutex Nail Pol:sh grves just the uL 
quick, waterproof finish you want 


Why cutting ruins the cuticle 


How you can keep it smooth and firm without cutting 


TART today to have the shapely, well-kept nails 
that make any hand beautiful. See how quickly, 
how easily you can have the most wonderful 

manicure—see how smooth and firm Cutex keeps 
your cuticle without trimming or cutting it; how 
lovely it makes your nails look. 


Dr. Murray, the famous specialist, 
says: “On no account trim the cu- 
ticle with scissors. This leaves a raw, 
bleeding edge which will give rise 
to hangnails, and often makes the 
rim of flesh about the nail become 
sore and swollen.” 


It was to meet this need for a 


harmless cuticle remover that the Campbell Stodse,N.Y.) 


Cutex formula was prepared. 


An:ta Stewart, whose 
return fo motion pic- 
tures after a long 
absence has so de- 
lighted her friends, 
says: “I have used 
Cutex for years. It 


Cutex completely does away with 
cuticle-cutting, leaves the skin at 
the base of the nail smooth and 









Wrap a little cotton around the end of the stick and 
dip it into the Cutex bottle. Then work the stick 
around the base of the nail, gently pushing back 
the cuticle. Rinse the hands in clear water. 


Then a touch of Cutex Nail White—a soft, white 
cream, which removes all discolorations from under- 
neath the nails. Cutex Cake Polish gives the nails 
a delightful polish. 








The first Cutex manicure makes 
a decided improvement 
After a few applications, no matter how 
ugly cuticle-cutting has made your nails, 
Cutex will soon give them the shapeliness 
and symmetry everyone admires. Try it. 
See for yourself. 


Cutex comes in 35c, 70c and $1.50 
bottles. Cutex Nail White is 35c. Cutex 
Nail Polish in cake. paste, powder, liquid 
or stick form, is 35c. Cutex Cuticle Com- 
fort, for sore or tender cuticle, is also 35e. 
If your favorite store has not yet been 














has made my mani 
cure the work of a 


firm, unbroken. 


Photo, Ira Hill Studio, New York) 


supplied with Cutex, order direct from us 
and we will fill your order promptly. 


moment and makes Elsie Janis, a favorite in every Am- 


The new way to manicure my nails so attrac. erican city, says 
tive. I never tire of with Cutex. I have just finished my 
nails and find st most wonderful” 


admiring them 


In the Cutex package you will find 
orange stick and absorbent cotton. 





This complete manicure set for 21 cents 


Send 21c today for this complete 
Midget Manicure Set 

Mail the coupon now with 21c—18c for th 
manicure set and 3c for postage —and we wil/ 
send you a Cutex Midget Manicure Set 
complete, with orange stick, emery boards and 
shsorbent: cotton. «Address MacLean, Benn & 
Nelson,. Limited. (Catiadian Dtstributors for 
Nartham Warren; Néew York and Montreal), 
Dept. 1104-489 St. Paul’ Street West Montrea! 











I am delighted 


NORTHAM WARREN 


New York City and Montreal 


MACLEAN, BENN & NELSON, Limited 
(Canadian Distributors for Northam Warren, 
New York and Montreal) 


Dept. 1104, 489 St. Paul St. West, Montreal 
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Music-- Matures Great Sonic 





HEN evening comes and finds you weary, with 


jumpy nerves and the whole world out of tune, 
put on your slippers, pull up your favorite ‘‘comfy’’ chair in 
front of your own cosy fire, load the good old jimmy pipe and 
then turn on your Pathephone. 


Away flies the haunting care, gone are the morbid fancies, 
soothed are the ragged nerves and in their place are comfort 
and sweet contentment. 


In these Mighty Times an extra drain is placed on our endurance. We owe 
it to Ourselves, to our Country and to our Boys at the Front to keep smiling, 
MUSIC will help take the sting out of our worries and anxieties. An hour 
4 of music each day and we tackle ovr problems with new vigor and freshened 


The Pathephone is the supreme achieve- well as the famous Pathe’ record itself 
ment amongst music makers, Through its which requires no steel needles. 

Although the most beautiful phonograph 
made—being copies of famous period 
furniture —it costs no more than the 








beautiful art cases comes the combined 
record libraries of the world, for the 








Pathephone plays all other records as ordinary talking machine. g 
a PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO. OF CANADA, Limited ‘ 
er 4-6-8 Clifford St. - TORONTO, Canada 








Send for the PATHE CATALOGUE. It contains scientific explanation of 
exclusive Pathe methods of recording and reproducing sound, together with 
interesting chats on Period Furniture. Will be mailed free upon request. 
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schwarmerei was the fashion. He founded 
the Gesellschaft fur Deutsche Kolonisation, 
with himself as its manager, and soon after 
set out for East Africa. He spent six weeks 
on the mainland, rushing from chieftain to 
chieftain, making treaties with them, and 
taking. them under the protection of Ger- 
many. .Germany, then guided by the sane 
statecraft of Bismarck, was not excessively 
grateful, but the treaties were at length 
ratified, and a_ protectorate proclaimed. 
Peters proceeded to organize and finance 
the German East Africa Company. 

His next exploit was to lead an expedi- 
tion for the relief of Emin Pasha, from 
which he promised his country, not only 
glory, but hard cash, in the shape of new 
colonies to exploit. When he arrived off 
the coast of East Africa Admiral Fremantle 
confiscated his firearms as contraband. Ber- 
lin, still Bismarckian, “refused all media- 
tion and support.” Peters got together a 
force of Somalis, and plunged into the in- 
terior. What he understood by exploration 
is explained by a statement made by 
Scavenius, the Danish traveler: 

In the year 1894 I undertook an expedi- 
tion with three boats and eighteen blacks 
up the River Tana. A few years before, Dr. 
Peters had made practically the same jour- 
ney, on the occasion of his well-known ex- 
pedition in search of Emin Pasha. No Euro- 
peans had in the meantime been through 
this desolate region. When I had rowed 
some 200 kilometres up stream the popula- 
tion began to retire. On every side I came 
across traces of war. In the neighborhood 
of Obangi I found eleven villages that had 
been destroyed by fire, and everywhere 
skeletons of men, wemen and children, those 
of the women and children being especially 
numerous. It was almost impossible for 
me to procure the necessary rice for my 
people, for as soon as we approached the 
whole populace fled panic-stricken. The 
natives were terrified at my white face, for 
the last white man they had seen was Dr. 
eters. 

By the time the expedition approached 
the Equatorial Province, Stanley had al- 
ready relieved Emin, and therefore was sub- 
sequently vilified by Peters with every 
charge that a fertile invention could sug- 
gest. Peters turned off to Uganda, and tried 
to win it away from England; but on the 
news of an English expedition to arrest 
him he fled back to the coast. Bismarck’s 
attitude to these adventures was never in 
dcubt. The English, he said, might hang 
Peters for all he cared. But by the time 
Peters reached Berlin Bismarck was in re- 
tirement, and the Kaiser had taken control. 
Peters became his hero, to be received in 
special audience and imperially thanked, 
honored, and entertained. In 1891 he went 
back to Africa as Imperial High Commis- 
sioner of the Kilimanjaro district. So 
the whole region was in revolt, some of the 
German garrison were killed, and a com- 
pulsory evacuation of the whole area fol- 
lowed. An inquiry into Peters’s conduct by 
the Governor of the Province pronounced 
him “censurable but not criminal.” 

He came back to Germany ir 1893, and 
posed as a martyr to political raneour. The 
hero of German colonization, the champion 
of Pan-Germanism in action must be de- 


fended against the adherents of Bismarck, 


the anti-Colonial party, and the Social- 
Democrats. It is plain that a fight between 
the Pan-Germans and the saner men in high 
places raged over the corpse of his reputa- 
tion. He was given a good pension, he was 
offered an important post in East Africa. 
The wind changed ur! the Colonial Office 
held a new inquiry into his actions. But 
no report was published, and he saw him- 
self again safe on the road to the highest 
places. Then the Centre party and the S 

cialists were mobilized against him, and 
Bebel delivered a smashing indictment be- 
fore the Reichstag. The worst charges were 
briefly that Peters kept a harem of black 
women, that he hanged without trial a 
native boy whom he accused of intimacy 
with them, that he pursued women who 
had fled from him to their own tribes, and 
that one of them at least on recapture was 


| 
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— the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm clocks 
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AR TIME—every min- 
ute counts! Everything 
must be on time; everyone 
must keep in step. 
Westclox keep close tab on 
minutes. They run and ring 
on the dot. 


They’re trim, alert, depend- 
able, and low in price; thrift 
clocks. 

There are not enough West- 
clox to go ’’round. Take good 
care of yours. 





Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 
La Salle. If. U.S.A Factories at Peru. Ill 























Craftsman Quality 


OU PONT 
ABRIKO! 









for 
Cushions and 


Window 


Seats 

















HE many shades and colorings in which FABRIKOID 

is made enables you to carry out in your window seat 

coverings any desired scheme of decoration. Fabrikoid 
is made in exact imitation of almost every kind of fine 
leather. It is soft and pliant. It is waterproof, dust-proof, 
stain-proof and sanitary. It is the exact material for the 
artistic and economical upholstering of the modern “successful room.” 
FABRIKOID is on sale in most Department Stores, 
Dry Goods Stores and at Furniture Dealers—but if 
you are unable to obtain it locally, write us and we 
will see that your requirements are supplied. 


DUPONT FABRIKOID CO. 


Factory and Sales Office 


NEW TORONTO, Ont. 
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Really Cheaper in the End 


We could not hope to main- 
tain the present rapid in- 
crease in the sale of Good- 
year Cord Tires did they not 
cost less in the end. 


Their advantages in speed, com- 
fort and freedom from trouble are 
very real and very desirable. These 
qualities have made possible the use 
of Goodyear Cord Tires on five-ton 
trucks, travelling at passenger car 
speeds, on all the winning cars on 
all the speedways of America. 


But long mileage, less gasoline 
consumption and slower car depre- 
ciation are the real factors in Good- 
vear Cord success. 


Users write us of mileage far ex- 
ceeding that rendered by ordinary 


tires. 


Goodyear Cords are standard 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 





equipment on more than a dozen 
famous Cars. 


These facts are more convincing 
than anything we could say to you 
of the merits of these tires. 


They are ample reason why you 
should have Goodyear Cord Tires 
on your Car. 


You can obtain Goodyear Cords 
at fair “made-in-Canada” prices 
from Goodyear Service Stations. 


The extra thick and extra good 
Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tube 
gives service equal to the Goodyear 
Cord Tire. It comes in a’ handy, 
handsome bag. 


Tube, bag and box are stamped 
“Heavy Tourist” for your protec- 
tion. 


Goodyear Cord Tires and “Heavy 
Tourist” Tubes are higher priced— 
and better. 
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‘VANCOUVER 
HOTEL 


m| Overlooking Strait of Georgiaat i- 
Canada’s Gateway to the Pacific 





i A spacious hostelry (635 rooms) — pleasant 

. climate — the fragrance of lovely gardens — : 
: the vigorous enjoyment of golf, tennis, motor- : 
e ing, fishing, sailing — these are only a few of 
; the reasons why the Vancouver Hotel is a : 
. perfect summer center. Delightful service : 
’ and reasonable rates. : 
: Further Particulars from Canadian Pacific Ticket Agents. ’ 
‘ W. B. HOWARD, 


District Passenger Agent, Toronto 


a| CANADIAN PACIFIC ROCKIES | 


























Send an Extra Copy Overseas 


ACLEAN’S 
Special Articles 

and Review of Re- 
views are of vital interest 
and All - Canadian. 
They will be appreciated 
by Husband, Brother or 


Friend Overseas. 


Get an extra copy for him 
at your newsdealer. 


MacLean’s will keep him 
wel! informed and help 
him spend many pleasant 
hours. 


SEND IT TO-DAY 
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flogged daily, put in chains, and on a second 
escape and recapture hanged. It is fair to 
say that the Reichstag was roused to clam- 
orous indignation, but as the substance of 
the charges had long been known to every- 
body we may wonder why they were sud- 
denly found so exciting. The result was 
that Peters was deprived of his commission 
for “misuse of official power.” As it was 
restored to him in 1906 there is no escape 
from the conclusion that whatever Social- 
ists or Catholics may think the Govern- 
ment of Germany regarded Karl Peters as a 
fit and proper person to represent its col- 
onial policy. As usual, no one can state the 
case against Germany with more force than 
her own rulers. 


Hypnotism Cure For 
Shell Shock 


Strange Effects on Men’s Minds Arve 
Removed by Suggestion. 





‘4 NE of the most disturbing effects of the 
war on the soldier who has gone through 
the ordeal is shell shock. It distorts the 
mentality of its victims and causes suffer- 
ing more intense than purely physical 
wounds. The mind, in fact, becomes com- 
pletely unhinged. 

For a long time medical science was puz- 
zled to find means of curing this insiduous 
effect. Finally, it was decided to use hypno- 
tism and psychoanalysis according to Here- 
ward Carrington, Ph.D., writing in Munsey's 
Magazine. He says: 

We know now that in order to remove the 
troublesome complexes which are disturb- 
ing the patient’s mind, it is necessary to 
uncover them. When once they are uncov- 
ered, and when the patient can see for him- 
self what is troubling him—can see the 
facts as they really are—he is already par 
tially——in some cases totally—cured. It is 
therefore the object of the practitioner to 
uncover the offending complex, to explain to 
the patient the cause of his suffering; and 
then to begin a rigid system of psychologi- 
cal re-education, by which the patient’s mind 
is made over in much the same way that 
his body is made over by surgical treatment 
and prolonged nursing. 

One of the great curative agents which 
has been utilized in this war to great prac- 
tical advantage is hypnotism. The value of 
hynosis has now been fully demonstrated 
by practical experimentation; and it has 
been shown to be of tremendous practical 
importance as a means for curing the men- 
tally sick. 

Psychoanalysis, also, has been of ines- 
timable value, as a means of exploring the 
subconscious mind and discovering the basic 
trouble; while psychological re-education 
has been found to be the best possible meth- 
od of cure—all other agencies, such as diet, 
exercise, electricity, hydrotherapy, and so 
forth—proving but useful adjuncts to this 
central and supremely important method. 
It is hardly necessary to say that rest and 
sleep are of the utmost importance in such 
cases, as in all others involving a disturb- 
ance of the central nervous system and the 
mind. 

Describing the treatment in these shell- 
shock cases, a physician at one of the Lon- 
don army hospitals stated recently: 

The patient is seated in a chair, and is 
brought by the operator into a slight degree 
of hyposis in the ordinary way. He is told 
to clear his mind of all other thoughts and 
to concentrate on the single subject of his 
cure. If, as often happens, his vision is 
affected, he is told quietly and firmly by the 
operator that the defect has been cured, and 
that once again he can see clearly. In 
some cases a single seance is enough; in 
others, the treatment may have to be re- 
peated several times. In practically alk 
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Miss Betty Brock of the Prest-O-Lite Clan 


This Busy Little Canadian Girl Desa’? 
Know What Battery Trouble Is 





Betty Brock comes of good old Canadian stock. All she knows—and all she cares to know—is that 

She has made two dozen sweaters, knitted forty- it’s a made-in-Canada Prest-O-Lite Battery, and that 
two pairs of socks, sold twenty-one Victory Bonds, it needs a drink of distilled water about once a 
and collected several thousands of dollars for the month. 


Red Cross, in the past four years : : 
She depends upon the Prest-O-Lite Service Man, 


Betty drives the family car, of course—she has got around the corner, to keep it in perfect condition all 


to in order to get through all her war work—but she 


; ; the time. 
doesn’t pretend to know all about an automobile. 
She is a thorough believer in woman’s work for And she knows that her confidence is not mis- 
women and man’s work for men. placed, because she has never known the meaning of 
Betty knows that when heavy work is necessary, a Battery Trouble since her dad showed her how to 
strong man can do it better than she can. drive a car. 


She also knows that when the furnace springs a- 


You, who read this, and envy Betty Brock, can cer- 
leak a plumber is needed. 


tainly make no mistake in following her example. 
She has never made a study of “grids” and “elec- 


trodes” and “electrolytes”—she’s far too busy. Write us NOW for the name and address of your 

She has never even peeped inside that little box of nearest Prest-O-Lite Service man. He will gladly 
power which never fails to spin the engine at a welcome you into the happy, care-free membership 
touch of her toe. of the Prest-O-Lite clan. 


Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Limited 
Dept. C-119, Prest-O-Lite Building 
TORONTO CANADA 
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how little would the sacrifice be compared to theirs. 


We are not asked to give. We are asked only to /end. To 
lend at good interest secured by the best collateral on earth. 


ictory Bonds 


Contributed to the Success of the Victory 
Loan Campaign and the Winning of the War by 


MATTHEWS-BLACKWELL, Ltd. 

















cases, however, great improvement, if not 
a complete cure, has eventually resulted. 

It should be noted, however, that simple 
hynosis has now been supplemented, in the 
majority of cases, by other methods. Psy- 
choanalysis has revealed the underlying fac- 
tors at work, and psychological re-educa- 
tion has given us the rational basis of cure. 
Further, we now know that the suscepti- 
bility to shell shock differs greatly in differ- 
ing individuals; and that a lower degree of 
susceptibility is due not to tougher bodies 
or steadier nerves, but to emotional states 
and disturbances, latent in the sufferer, 
and perhaps going back for years. 





Why Palestine Was 
Captured 


A Strategic Necessity Lay Behind the 
Allenby Expedition. 


\ AJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK 
* MAURICE deals at some length in 
Harpers’ Magazine with the reasons for 
Great Britain’s eastern war ventures—the 
campaigns in Mesopotamia and Palestine. 
The most important point he makes is with 
reference to the recent conquest of the Holy 
Land. The Allenby campaign was arranged 
as part of a strategic plan. He explains 
this as follows: 


This was the position in April, 1917, by 
which time a dromostic change had come over 
the situation in Mesopotamia. The Turks 
had been defeated before Kut and had fled in 
confusion through Bagdad, which had been 
occupied by the British. These successes com- 
pelled the enemy to send considerable rein- 
forcements from Syria to the East and to 
weaken his forces in Palestine, so the moment 
seemed opportune to strike a blow at Gaza. 
The attempt failed and there were no further 
developments till the autumn. 

During the summer the Turks had been 
making considerable preparations for the 
recapture of Bagdad and had received much 
Ip from their German allies. General 
Falkenheyn, the former Chief of the German 
General Staff, arrived to superintend the 
operations, while large quantities of German 
munitions and some German troops were 
despatched to Syria, to join the Turkish army 
which was assembling about Aleppo for the 
attempt upon Mesopotamia. It was decided 
that it would be more effective, and more 
economical of power, to break up this concen- 
tration by striking from the frontier of 
Palestine than to reinforce our troops in 
Mesopotamia, the most distant of our theatres 
of war, where our troops were already more 
than five handred miles from the coast. Ac- 
cordingly, preparations for attack upon the 
strongly intrenched positions which the enemy 
had constructed between Gaza and Beer- 











sheba were made as secretly as possible. As 
the Turks were provided with aeroplanes, and 
the absence of vegetation in the desert made 
camouflage much more difficult than in 
France, it was not possible to conceal the fact 
that an offensive was intended. Every step 
was therefore taken to make the enemy be- 
lieve that a new attempt was to be made on 
the Gaza lines, whereas the blow wa i 
ered by a swift turning movement 
out by mounted troops, mainly Australian 
against the enemy’s left at Beersheba, which 
was captured on October °lst ; f 
men and animals continued te be 
difficul 
enemy had not time to damage the wells at 
Beersheba, and a sufficient supply was ob- 
tained to enable the advance to be continued 
and the enemy’s flank rolled up. None the 
less the hardships which the troops had to 
endure were severe, many of them h.ving 
only one water-bottle full of water for forty- 
eight hours of great heat and choking ¢ 

As soon as the flanking movements had made 
progress, the line at Gaza was assaulted and 
the Turks fell back in disorder. The pursuit 
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», but, luckily, it was found that the 
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For safety’s sake— 
get “Yale” to-day 


yLACING dependence upon locks that 
are insecure is not only inviting 
trouble but it is unnecessary. 


The burglar or vagrant cannot steal 
or harm as long as he is on the out- 
side of your house. Keep him there 
with locks that will not only defy his 
efforts to break in, but will forestall 
even his trying. 





He knows it is no use trying to pick 
or force a Yale Cylinder Night Latch— 
for safety’s sake put them on doors 
that are now unsecurely locked. 








He only needs to see the ‘ Ya! 
trade-mark on a padlock to realiz 
he is face to face with a sturdy w 
man that cannot be passed. 




















And if he sees “Yale” on the build- 
ers’ hardware that protects and decor- 
ates your house he knows it is “bad 
business” to even attempt to get by. 





You can get the certainty of pro- 
tection with “Yale”’—and the time to 
get it for safety’s sake is to-day—at 
your hardware dealer’s. 











Yale products made in Canada 


Canadian Yale & Towne, Limited 


St. Catharines, Ontario 

















Are YOU saving Sugar by using 


ROWN BRAND Syrup 


Corn starch converted into its “sugar” form, with pure 
cane syrup added. 


ILY WHITE Syne 


The Canada Food Board recommends Corn Syrup (White) for 
preserving and cooking. Also delicious for.all table purposes, 


In 2, 5, 10 and 20 Ib. tins, at all dealers. 


CANADA STARCH CO. LIMITED MONTREAL 
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IS =~ Many a Belgian mother could 

i || have these words engraved on 
her child’s gravestone—“Died 
of Starvation”. 

Perhaps the child has wasted away with Consump- 
tion, or has been twisted into a mockery of happy 
childhood by Rickets, but starvation is at the root of 
the tragedy. 

What else can be expected for a growing child 
whose daily ration is the bowl of soup and two pieccs 
of bread provided by the United States loans to the 
Belgian Government ? 

The only hope for the destitute children of Belgium 
is that we who can afford three meals a day will 
be moved to pity and send help immediately. Even 
a small contribution will help to take some child, 
sinking under its load of trouble, over to Holland, 
where with good milk, nutritious food, medical care 

and loving treatment, he or she may regain health, 
pean and the wish to live. 

GIVE—give until you feel the pinch! Don’t wait 
until someone asks you personally. THIS is personal ! 


Make cheques payable and send contributions to 


Belgian Relief Fund 


(Registered under the War Charities Act) 16 


i 6 


to your Local Committee. or to 


Ontario Branch: Belgian Relief Fund, 95 King Street, Toronto 














What are you sending your 
Soldier to Read ? 


Did it ever occur to you that the soldier has times when 
he needs something to do, something to take his mind off 
the grim realities that he faces, times when he longs 
for something to read, for news from home? 
Canadian soldiers enjoy reading Canada’s National 
Magazine. 


Hundreds of them have written from France to tell how 
much they appreciate MACLEAN’S. 


Send this all-Canadian magazine each month to the 
man who is “over there” fighting for you. 


Send him the 


November Number 


Buy an extra copy from your newsdealer to-day and mail it 
now—while it is new 
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was continued relentlessly as far north as 
Jaffa, the eager cavalry giving the enemy no 
time to rally, and bringing off a number of 
brilliant charges such as have been rare in 
this war, in which, as a general rule, the rifle 
and machine-gun have completely mastered 
the arme blanche. 


Russia Is Turned 
Upside Down 


The Most Graphic Picture of Conditions 
There—All Money in Banks Seized. 


Ceca world has read of the bloodshed and 
misery in Russia since the Bolsheviki touk 
control but it is doubtful if any real con- 
ception exists of the actual conditions in that 
country The most intimate picture of the 
chaos that has descended on Russia is given 
by an anonymous writer, a returned business 
man, in World’s Work in dealing with busi- 
I conditions. In reading what he says 
ibout banking, for instance, one gets a closer 
conception of the topsy-turvy condition of 
Russia and of the ruin which has _ been 
v ahaeatet He writes: 


a after Trotzky and Lenine were 
lished I went as usuai to a bank. One 
of = directors met me at the door. His 
face wore the whimsical and amazed expres- 
sion of one that has seen the impossible. He 
was not exactly serious. He spoke in the 
tone of voice one might absorb from a long 
session at a burlesque show. 

“The bank,” said he “is out of our hands. 

The Bolsheviki have named a commissary.” 
“Who?” 
Remember that insignificant little cuss 
with a dirty collar you noticed one day? We 
had ies at a menial job at 150 rubles a month. 
Well, he is the whole works.” 

The office boy had taken over the business. 
Literally. The Bank’s staff did not say any- 
thing. They put on their hats—every man 
in the shop—and left. They did not take a 
cent; nor a paper. The office boy shut the 
front door, and proceeded with an entirely 
new kind of finance, that only a really free 
people can indulge in. My money is there yet 

if is anywhere. I never drew a cent 
directly. By the time I became entirely 
strapped I had learned how to proceed under 
this new freedom. So I went to a friend. 
This friend was “solid” with the regime. He 
supplied them with the one absolutely essen- 
tial commodity. That was paper upon which 
they printed their money. Principles or no 
principles, they did not propose to interfere 
with his industry. So he was permitted to 
draw all the money he wanted to keep his 
output going. He cashed my check. 

Of course the bank became ipso facto 
insolvent. The new manager inaugurated 
his administration by destroying the records 
showing who owed the bank—a small matter 
of 200,000,000 rubles. A good deal of this 
was for cotton in transit from Turkestan. 
Who got the cotton I do net know; but the 
depositors will never get the money. It would 
be a marvel if any of it is left by this time. 
For everybody got into the scramble to get 

One didnt have to be a Bolshevik. A 
customer of mine, whom I will call Peter 
Pavlov, was stuck with several million on 
deposit. He took the affair philosophically 
He told me he would get it all right. He 
put on his hat and went to headquarters— 

illed on the first assistant commissary of 
the Government Bank. He went straight to 
the point, and was given the official authority 
to withdraw 1,000,000 rubles for a personal 
cash bribe of 80,000 rubles. I soon learned 
that the circumstance that he actually had 
money in the bank was not essential to this 
transaction. A close friend of mine, repre- 
sentative of a large English firm in Russia, 
told me shortly afterward that one of his 
Russian employees, an ignorant peasant, had 
been put in charge of the International Bank. 
Not knowing who else to trust, apparently, 
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Canadian lives are at stake, our own safety, hordes back across the Rhine—so that we can win 

the safety of the whole world. If we are the decisive VICTORY that will make Canadian 

not to prolong the slaughter and the suffering, if freedom safe, and establish a just and lasting peace. 

we are not to risk defeat, or an inconclusive peace, 

we must act quickly; we must put forth our every But the whole nation must take part. Our army 

effort now. in France is looking to us to furnish it, in ever 

greater abundance, the ordnance, the munitions, 

The army is doing its part. We are going to the supplies that will make VICTORY possible. 
do our share to maintain an army large enough so We must not fail. 


W: dare not delay the VICTORY now. that, with our Allies, we can drive the German 





The Victory Loan is our share in the 
winning of this war. Upon it depends 
the safety and success of Canadian 
soldiers in France. 


Lend Him a Hand! 
Buy All the Bonds You Can 


Contributed to the Success of the Victory Loan Campaign 
and the Winning of the War by 


THE WILLIAM DAVIES CO., LIMITED 
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are illustrated in our 1919 catalogue, a page of which, greatly 
reduced, is shown above. 
Write for a copy. Same will be forwarded 
postpaid upon recetpt of your instructions. 


MAPPIN & WEBB » 


JEWELLERS, SILVERSMITHS 


LONDON PARIS 
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The Inhalation Treatment for Whoop- 





ing-Cough, Spasmodic Croup, Colds, 

Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs. 
Established 1879 

Simple, safe and effective, avoiding in 

ternal d 

Va ‘resoline relieves the paroxysms 


poriz 
of Whooping Cough and Spasmodie Croup 
(ESTABLISHED 1879 at once; it nips the common cold before it 
RY SR ET has a chance of developing into something 
worse ni experience shows that a NE 
COLD IS A DANGEROUS COLD 
wton Booth says: ‘NO FAMILY WHERE THERE ARE YOUNG 
SHOULD BE WITHOUT . 





1 GLECTED 
Mrs. Ball 





1 
1 CHILDREN, THIS LAMP.’ 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every breath, makes 
i breathing easy and relieves the congestion assuring restful nights Called a 


BOON by Asthma Sufferers, 
i For the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
1id in the treatment of Diphtheria, Cresolene 
powerful germicidal qualities. IT IS A 
POSED. Cresolene’s best er is its ® years of 
SPND FO IPSORIPTIVE BOOKLE 
= A, £. ci tie Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, 
sugar and Cresolene. They can’t harm you. ¢ your druggist or from us, lec in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE COMPANY, Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada 
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he brought a typical commissary proposition 
to the Englishman. It was that he would 
credit him with a million rubles at the bank, 
and then authorize their withdrawal, if the 
Englishman would give him 300,000 of them 
This really robbed no one in that topsy- 
turvy country, for the books having all been 
destroyed, the depositors no longer had any 
claims. 

Another of our customers owned a large fac- 
tory. The workmen petitioned Smolny to let 
them run it, and immediately discharged the 
proprietor, the engineers, the salesmen, pur- 
chasing agents, foremen, and everyone 
except the labor. I watched this perform- 
ance with a good deal of interest. A concrete 
instance is worth fifty books of theory. Well 
the first week everything seemed to struggle 


else 


along. Then the trouble began. Creditors 
refused to pay the new operators. The ma- 
terials gave out in the plant, and it was 


pathetic to hear them asking where and from 
whom to get more. The machinery broke 
down, and there wasn’t a new part or a neces- 
sary tool to be found in the place. We got all 
this first hand, because the workmen sent a 
committee around in a trustful, childlike way 
to say that the money had all given out, and 
to request the owner to return with the en- 
gineer. It was simply preposterous. The 
owner and the managers refused to have 
anything to do with it, and the plant stands 
now as useless and idle as a Chinese puzzle in 
the hands of a newborn baby. 

The same writer gives the following des- 
cription of the seat of the new 
ernment. 

While I was in Russia the Bolsheviki con- 
ducted all their administration from the old 
Smolny Academy. This was a fine old build- 
ing, set back among gardens and flowering 
shrubs and manicured grounds upon the out- 
skirts of Petrograd. It had been a private 
school for the children of royalty. It had been 
seized upon by the Bolsheviki at the fall of 
the Czar, and now within its learned walls 
contained every single atom of the working 
regime. If an Empire wished to make a 
treaty or a beggar wished to get a bread ticket, 
they both had to go to this identical building. 
If a man wanted protection or a woman 
wanted to put out her house afire, they had to 
do the same. I came because I wanted a pass- 
port from Zalkind, Assistant Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 


Russian gov- 


Machine guns, cannon, and a tatterdemalion 
soldiery littered the approach. Inside I was 
allowed to pass by a genial little peasant 
damse! of seventeen, engrossed in a flirtation 
with some top boots. The sight I then saw 
was astonishing. Through corridors I passed, 
looking into open doors—the executive offices 
of a kingdom of 180,000,000 souls— at least so 
it was claimed. I may as well be plain. It 
was disgusting, it was so filthy. The men were 
sitting at desks, presumably conducting 
mighty matters of state. But in every room 
there were beds—none of them made up 
piles of ammunition, the refuse of abandoned 
meals, and endless groups of soldiers sitting 
and eating and drinking, or lounging about 
or sound asleep. It looked like what it was 
a barracks minus a kitchen police or a sani- 
tary squad. 

I made my way to Room 77, the Foreign 
Office. There was a great palaver going on. 
What was being said was not half so interest- 
ing as how it was being said. These officials 
conversed almost exclusively in English and 
German. They were not Russians. They 
were Jews. They did not talk Russian—they 
talked Bowery. rm 

While waiting my turn with the secretary, 
in paraded an unmistakable character—an 
Ameriean Negro. Abandoning all business 
and decorum the functionary sprang from his 
seat and yeiled: 

“Hello, Johnny, what can I do for you?” 

The darky returned the greeting, and was 
nothing if not democratic. I ventured to hail 
him as a fellow New Yorker, hoping thus to 
expedite my business. He was delighted, and 
assuming command agreed to shove things 
through for me. 

“What Ministry do you belong to,” said I. 

He grinned. “To all the ministries. I am 
a member of the Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittee.” 


No wonder the secretary. hopped: about. 
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The True Story of the Jameson Raid 


Why It Was Necessary—and Why It 
Failed. 

A DOCUMENT of considerable historical 

é “the story of the 

related by John Hays 

Hammond to Alleyne Ireland which has ap- 


importance is true 


Jameson Raid” as 
peared in the North American Review. Mr. 
Hammond was one of the four financial lead- 
ers of Johannesburg who were planning an 
uprising against the odious and autocratic 
rule of Kruger and who, after the raid, were 
sentenced to death. In the conclusion of the 
story, Mr. Hammond tells how they escaped 
the infliction of this penalty and it makes 
a most gripping climax. 

$n the first section of the story, Mr. Ham- 
mond tells how the Boer Government op- 
pressed the Outlanders—-the British and 
who had developed the mining 
industry and thus created the wealth of the 
Transvaal. 


Americans 


They had no votes, they were 
taxed almest to extinction, their children could 
not go to schools where English was taught; 
Conditions were so unbearable that plans for 
a revolt began to be made. 


As soon as it became clear that an internal 
Revolution offered the only way out of our 
difficulties, a secret Committee was formed 
for the purpose of securing arms and of work- 
ing out the details of our plan. This Com- 
mittee consisted of Colonel Frank Rhodes—a 
brother of Cecil Rhodes, and one of the nob! 
est men I have ever met—Lionel Phillips, 
Perey FitzPatrick, Wools-Sampson, George 
Farrar, and myself. 

Our general scheme was to get some thous- 
ands of guns into Johannesburg, and then, on 
some dark night, to take Pretoria, the Boer 
Capital about thirty-five miles north of 
Johannesburg, seize the arsenal, carry 
Kruger off with us, and to negotiate at leisure 
for the redress of our grievances and for 
those constitutional changes which would 
make the Transvaal a Republic based upon a 
reasonable franchise law applicable to all its 
white inhabitants. Among the tasks allotted 
to me was to arrange for the importation of 
arms, for the taking of Pretoria and the cap- 
ture of Kruger. 

In view of what actually happened, this 
sounds like a very wild undertaking; but I am 
satisfied that if it had not been for the 
premature movement of Dr. Jameson’s force 
(which I will describe later) we would have 
had a successful ari bloodless Revolution, and 
that the Union of South Africa would have 
been formed without the fighting of the Boer 
War and without the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State passing under the British 
flag. 

Of all the scenes of that period none is 
more clearly imprinted on my memory than 
that of Jameson shaking hands with me in 
the presence of Rhodes as a solemn pledge that 
he would not cross the border until I gave 
him the signal. 

On Monday, December 30, I was sitting in 
my office in the Goldfields Building, the head- 
quarters of the Reform Committee, when I 
received a visit from one of Kruger’s intimate 
associates, a man named Sammy Marks, for 
some of whose enterprises I was consulting 
engineer. He was nervous and excited, and 
began immediately to discuss the rumors 
abroad. After we had talked for some time 
on the general situation, the door opened and 
a clerk came in and handed me a slip of 
paper. On it was written, “Jameson has 
crossed the border.” I was thunderstruck. 
I can only be thankful that Sammy Marks was 
too much occupied with his own thoughts to 
notice the effect of the shock. It was clear 
to me that what he wanted was to find out 
how far we had gone in arming ourselves. 

I knew that at that time we had less than 
fifteen hundred rifles and practically no 
artillery; but I knew also that if this fact 
got to Kruger’s ears after he had heard of 


Jameson's incursion, Johannesburg would be 
instantly attacked and that our whole plan 
would go to vieces. My conversation with 
Sammy Marks ran 1n this fashion: 

“Well, Hammond, it looks as 
were going to have bloodshed.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised.” 

“They say you’ve got in 30,000 rifles.” 

“T don’t know how many we've got, but I 
don’t think it’s as many as that.” 

“And how about artillery? Is it true you’ve 
got thirty guns?” 

“Oh, no! That’s an 
sure.” 

In a few minutes Marks left. I had him 
trailed, and, as I had foreseen, he went 
straight off by special train to Kruger. I 
learned later that he had told the President 
that we had at least 30,000 rifles and 30 
guns! 

By the time Marks was on his way to 
Pretoria the news of Jameson’s raid had 
spread among the Johannesburg leaders. The 
situation called for instant action. The 
secret Committee was expanded into a larger 
body, known as the Reform Committee, which 
within a few hours included in its membership 
about seventy-five of the most prominent men 
on the Rand. The committee published in the 
Johannesburg Star of Tuesday, December 31, 
the following notice: 

“Notice is hereby given that this committee 
adheres to the National Union Manifesto, and 
reiterates its desire to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the Republic. The fact that rumors 
are in course of circulation to the effect that 
a force (Jameson’s) has crossed the Bechua- 
naland border renders it necessary to take 
active steps for the defence of Johannesburg 
and the preservation of order. The commit- 
tee earnestly desires that the inhabitants 
should refrain from taking any action which 
ce! ynsidered as an overt act of hos- 
tility against the Government.” 

Our hand had been forced, and our position 
was critical in the extreme. We had arms 


though we 


exaggeration, I’m 


for perhaps 1,500 men, but ammunition suffi- 
cient only for a few hours’ fighting. In face 
of a Boer attack we should have been helpless. 
Many of the mines had closed down, and we 
had to fear serious trouble from the thous- 
ands of natives thus suddenly rendered idle. 
The Government police having left. the town 
in a body, our first task was to organize our 
own police, so that there should be no dis- 
order. Everyone worked with a will, and by 
noon on the last day of 1895 we had set on 
foot all the measures within our power to 
relieve the situation. 

In order to emphasize the true quality of 
our position, I hoisted a Boer flag over the 
Goldfields Building, where all the meetings of 
the committee were held; and we all, then and 
there, swore allegiance to it. 

Events now moved with great rapidity. 
On the evening of December 31, two delegates 
from the Boer Government (the so-called 
Olive Branch Delegation) reached Johannes- 
burg. The first effort of the delegation was 
to treat with us as individuals. We were, 
however, well aware of the danger involved 
in the success of such tactics. It was not in 
our capacity as individuals that we were 
assembled, but as a body representative of the 
Johannesburg people. We insisted on this 
point, and it was at last yielded by the delega- 
tion. 

A personal friend of mine, a fellow mem- 
ber of the Reform Committee, Mr. Lace, went 
out in company with the man bearing the 
Proclamation. He has told me that when 
he informed Jameson of the lack of arms in 
Johannesburg, Jameson said, ” That’s all 
right; I don’t need any help from Johannes- 
burg.” This conversation was confirmed to 
me by Jameson the following year in London. 

On January 4, 1896, Sir Hercules Robinson 
reached Pretoria and at once began those 
negotiations in which, as it seemed to us, he 
was more anxious to mollify the Boers than 
to see justice done to the Uitlanders. 

In the meantime, on January 2, Jameson’s 
troopers had been surrounded by Boer forces 
under Commandant Cronje, and had sur- 
rendered. 











New patent filing method that 
places everything at the finger-tip. 
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For anyone who may have import- 
ant papers or correspondence which 
they would like to keep at home 
or in their office in a systematic, 
convenient place, made for the pur- 
pose. 
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To Help 


And the end of the year, when your 
office force will be burdened with a multitude 
of additional details, will prebably find you 
in the same position. 


Transfer Papers to relieve con- 
gestion and prevent confusion 


One of the additional tasks that must 
be looked after is the annual transfer of your 
old papers and records. With an entire 
year’s accumulation of papers the files 
become pretty well congested and to insure 
smooth going and efhiciency it is absolutely 
necessary to clean them out and make room 
for the 1919 inrush. 


This Service saves time, effort 
and money 


So that the conditions surrounding 
this yearly task may to an extent be ameli- 
orated—so that time and effort may be saved, 
confusion averted and the energy of your 
filing staff conserved, we invite you to take 


Filing Equipment Stores at 


Ottawa Halifax Hamilton 


You Solve 
Your Transfer Problem 


a ’ ’ : mmc ] > 
You, like a great number of business men, undoubtedly are 
confronted with one of the common problems of the day: 
routine work with a considerably depleted staff to handle it. 





increased offce and 


advat tage of our System Service. Thi 


service consisis of giving you the benefit of 
our 35 years’ 

problems of helping your filing clerk to 
transter your papers in the quickest and best 
way, and at the least cost to you. Each 
*Otfice Specialty”’ Service Store (see loca- 
tions below) is manned by a corps of System 


experience in solving transfer 


Representatives, any one of whom will be 
glad to give you of his 


time. 


experienc e at any 


This instructive book sent free 


We have prepared a little book for 
the benefit of the filing clerk on ‘‘How to 
Transfer Papers and Records.”’’ It contains 
down to the ground, helpful information on 
this subject and we'll be glad to send it free 
to any office manager or filing clerk. Write, 
telephone or call at our nearest store for a 


copy, to-day ° 
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Queen is Brilliant . 
Letter Writer 


Some Interesting Information With 


Reference to British Queen. 


"THAT Queen Mary of England is an ac- 

complished letter writer is perhaps the 
most interesting point made in the course of 
i sketch appearing in Current Opinion. It 
reads in part as follows: 


The Queen is primarily a well-bred Chris- 
tian lady with very correct views regarding 
the position and the duties of a wife and 
mother. She is neither brilliant nor beauti- 
ful, and the fact is set forth in English news- 
xEpapers with all the native candor. On the 
other hand, Queen Mary is undoubtedly very 
popular with her subjects of all sorts and 
conditions because she is essentially one with 
them. She is approaching her fifty-second 
year and her hair is visibly turning grey but 
she has had the rare good fortune to inherit 
such an extraordinarily good constitution that 
not for many years, according to London 
Truth, has she been obliged to put off an 
engagement on account of ill health. The 
marmalades and jams distributed by the 
Queen personally among the wounded soldiers 
are in some cases put up with her own hand 
and in every case under her personal super- 
vision. The entire royal household is held 
strictly to food cards, and the prohibition of 
alcoholic drinks has been absolute for some 
time. 

Queen Mary is said, as a result of the war, 
to have a wider personal acquaintance among 
young soldiers than any other woman in Eng- 
land. She departed markedly from estab- 
lished etiquette when a youth in the ranks 
was invited to dine at the royal table at 
Buckingham Palace. Her visits to the hospi- 
tals are not at all systematized, according to 
the London News, and they are sometimes 
made without any warning. Her Majesty puts 
on soft slippers over her boots before she 
enters a ward. In more than one instance, 
the youth to whom she smiles or speaks has 
no idea of the identity of the visitor. An 
Australian lad, at whose dictation she wrote a 
letter to his people at home, was amazed to 
learn, some months later, that his amanuensis 
in the hospital was also his Queen. She is the 
first Queen of England for generations to be 
seen carrying packages and knitting in pub- 
lic. Her physical endurance is almost incom- 
prehensible, and if we may trust some ac- 
counts of her life in war-time she can go 
twenty-four hours without sleep and never 
exhibit a trace of weariness. She is said 
likewise to have unusually good eyesight. 

The absence of anything showy in Queen 
Mary’s private life is not, according to the 
Manchester Guardian, the consequence of the 
war. She manifests none of that passion for 
sports of all kinds which is so characteristic 
of the English generally. She is not en- 
thusiastic on the subject of horses and she is 
suspected of secret hostility to the races. She 
does not care for the opera. In fact, there is a 
story in circulation to the effect that she ex- 
pressed surprise before the war at the vogue 
of Wagner. The sort of entertainment known 
over here as “vaudeville” does not appeal to 
the Queen in the least. Here again her 
intellectualized, not to say Puritanical, taste, 
which is well understood in England, is 
choicer than that of her people. All! the 
music halls in London, it is hinted, would be 
closed at once if the Queen could have her 


way. Nevertheless, she is no enemy of the 
theater. Her enjoyment of the modern drama 
is even intense. Among her favorite play- 


wrights is one American—Clyde Fitch. The 
Queen appreciates a good comedy intensely, 
manifest from the relaxation of her 
ordinary serious, not to say stern, expression 
when the acting and the situation are alike 
good. 

If Queen Mary were a private individual, 
she would be deemed quite bookish, although 
not literary, as that term is ordinarily em- 
ployed. She likes to shut herself up in her 
own apartments with a volume of memoirs or 
a study of some eminent author or artist. 
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A Couch by Day--- 
A Bed by Night 


Here’s an entirely new idea in Couch- 
Beds. It overcomes all the disadvantages 
of the old-style sliding steel couches, and 
combines all the advantages of the Daven- 
port—at a much more reasonable prive. 


It is called the— 


ALASKA “Newport” 


Illustration No. 1 shows the “Newport” used as comfort- 
able and ever useful couch in the daytime. In illustra- 
tion No. 2 the top is swung back, disclosing a conveni- 
ent and roomy place to keep the bedding when not in 
use. 


No. 3 and 4 shows the inner section of the “Newport” 
being swung out onto the floor forming a full sized bed. 
Next the top is dropped down, and the comfortable 2 
inch mattress folded over in position ready for the bed 
clothes. 


The “Newport” is strongly built, and handsomely cov- 
ered with art denim. It is a suitable piece of Furniture 
for any room, and a wonderful convenience for unex- 
pected guests. 

Any Furniture dealer will show you the “Newport” or 
write to us for descriptive literature 


THE ALASKA BEDDING CO., LIMITED 


MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


Also makers of Brass and Steel Bedsteads, 
Springs, Couches, Mattresses and Pillows 
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AEGER 


For Your 


Soldier Friend 


If you have a friend at the front 
he will appreciate a Jaeger Sleep- 
ing Bag. Send it to him now for a 
Xmas Gift. An undyed Camel Hair 
Blanket will also be appreciated. 
These are useful gifts which he can 
use at all times and which will give 
him warmth and comfort. 








A fully illustrated catalogue will 
be sent free on application. 
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Probably no Queen of England was ever so 
addicted to ietter-writing as is the lady now 
on the throne. It -cems from all accounts to 
be her only medium cf intimate self-expres- 
sion. The epistolary style of the Queen is 
said to be very genuine and unadored, but 
every letter is sincere and characterized by 
depth of feeling. The Queen’s favorite cor- 


Germany Must Pay 


respondent is said to be her eldest son, the 
Prince of Wales, but she writes fully to all 
her children as well as to a circle of friends. 
The letters are said to disclose a_ well-in- 
formed and even elevated mind, prone to dwell 
upon the serious aspects of life. They are 
written in the Queen’s own characteristically 
English hand and posted in the usual way. 


Canada’s War Bill 


Continued from page 47 


no indemnities” which seems to have been 
generally accepted in British official cir- 
cles. And it was well understood when 
Sir Robert Borden left England that 
Germany should not be allowed to retain 
any of her colonies. 

But there is every reason for anxiety 
once more over the situation. The “in- 
tellectuals” are busy again. 

Lord Charnwood, a former Liberal 
M.P., a distinguished classical scholar, is 
making a four or five months’ semi-official 
tour of the United States. He is to lec- 
ture before the universities and colleges 
on Great Britain and tell of her part in 
the war and the programme after the war. 
At Cornell he is to deliver a special course 
of lectures on the contributions of the 
British Empire to civilization, under an 
invitation from the Jacob H. Schiff 
Foundation. Mr Schiff originally created 
this endowment to promote the study of 
German literature and culture. So far 
the only point Lord Charnwood has made 
in his talks to the public through the Am- 
erican Press is that Great Britain does 
not want Germany’s Colonies. Then we 
have Lloyd George’s Manchester address 
which the British pacifists are quoting 
approvingly and finally Lord Milner’s 
extraordinary plea for Germany. Here 
in Canada his appointment to the Minis- 
try of War was.a surprise and cause of 
anxiety because he was born and edu- 
cated in Germany and had many close 
alliances with that country. 

At the very first sign of real peace 
talk, Borden should get right on the job. 
Perhaps he has already made representa- 
tions. He must be backed up by some of 
our strong men. Not our professional 
politicians, but our soldiers and big busi- 
ness executives—men who would put the 
fear of God into the mawkish pacifists. 
The military who have won the war for 
us should have the chief say. Let him go 
to the British Peace Council supported by 
an Advisory Committee composed of 
Genera] Currie, our Ministers of War and 
Marine, and two of our greatest, keenest 
business men. 


We must not forget that under the 
British form of government, the prime 
minister is directly responsible to the peo- 
ple of Great Britain, but not to those of 
Canada. He is more or less subject to 
any Trotzky-Lenine temporary ebulli- 
tions or misrepresentations. There is a 
real danger of this, because German in- 
fluence is very powerful in England, in 
high and low circles. A sudden popular 
ery might be raised that would hurl any 
government from power. Should some- 
thing like this occur, Canadian interests 
might be at the mercy of an old-country 
mob. It may be noted that the United 
States constitution, which protects them 
from such impulsive changes, gives them 
an advantage over us in this respect. 

It is all the more important, therefore, 
that the representation from the Domin- 
ions at the peace conference should be 
strong enough to prevent Canada’s in- 
terests being partially or completely 
sacrificed either to a popular whim or a 
carefully worked German plot. 
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Canadians would be content to leave our 
interests in the care of such a group of 
strong men. They will not be satisfied to 
leave our peace terms with weaker repre- 
sentatives. 

<6 a @ 


NCE more here in Canada we are 
playing the parts of cowards, of 
slackers in war effort, at the very time 
our gallant men over in France, fighting 
for us, have been undergoing the most 
terrific hardships even if winning glor- 
ious victories The lists of killed and 
wounded there and suffering families in 
this country exceed all previous records. 
There may be a complete change in the 
situation before this appears in print but 
the last authentic news—written less than 
two weeks ago in France—says that un- 
less the German morale goes the most 
terrible fighting of the war is still to come. 
This is known in Canada. It has been 
represented to our public men by the 
military experts. For a long time the 
responsible people in Canada have been 
told officially that more men, more muni- 
tions and more supplies must be in readi- 
ness. 

By an overwhelming majority this 
country voted into power a Unionist 
party which guaranteed to keep up a 
steady stream of reinforcements. The 
Military Service Act called for the enlist- 
ment of 100,000 but for weeks reinforce- 
ments were held up while wise Cabinet 
Ministers and their party friends outside 
argued that Canada was not compelled to 
send 100,000 overseas. They urged we 
could take advantage of a tricky techni 
cality and keep a good part of the 100,- 
000 in Canada. But Borden came home 
and soon after the strong men in the 
Cabinet took hold and passed an Order- 
in-Council interpreting the word “rein- 


forcements” to mean reinforcements 
for the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force now engaged in active service 


overseas.” Having cleared this up it was 
to be expected that enlistments would be 
speeded up to recover lost time. But again 
the Bolshevik element got busy. Once 
more enlistments are practically sus- 
pended while they fight over the order in 
which the six classes liable may be called. 
I have talked with a number of men who 
took part in the election. They confirm 
the view that the people of Canada voted 
for unlimited reinforcements. Represent- 
ative anti-unionists tell me that they in- 
terpreted the national vote to mean that. 
Therefore there can be no quibbling over 
it and the duty of the Master of the 
Government is to make this point clear. 
To brush aside the cowardly quibblers and 
get without delay the full 100,000 over- 
seas. To compel those already called to 
answer. To announce that it is the in- 
tention of the Government to send rein- 
forcements without limit. To do as the 
United States has done. It no doubt will 
be done. Perhaps the most effective plan 
would be to place all authority in matters 
of this kind in the hands of a War Com- 
mittee composed of the Premier and our 
Ministers of War and Navy. We are 


holding them responsible for the success 
of our efforts in Canada. If they do 
not regard themselves as_ responsible 
it should be made clear to them; 
and we on our part must support them 
and carry out their recommendations to 
the limit. This is exactly how every suc- 
cessful business organization handles its 
affairs. 

Fortunately until recently the question 
of reinforcements was not so pressing. 
To-day it is urgent. 

But the problem of supplies has been 
and is now very serious, and a very nasty 
situation has developed in Ontario which 
is preventing the people of this great 
Province from doing their share to help. 

Owing to the tremendous and unpre- 
cedented expenditure of munitions since 
early summer, contractors in England and 
the United States have not been able to 
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one time the Niagara district alone sup- 
plied over 60 per cent. of the whole bar- 
rage of the British army. The importance 
of the work of the Canadian manufac- 
turers and workers will therefore b 
realized. 

Sut our manufacturers though anxious 
and willing are not doing it. The 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
officials, who have spent much time 
investigating and endeavoring to ar- 
range for a supply, clearly and dis- 
tinctly placed the responsibility for 
the failure upon one man—Sir Adam 
Beck, because he would neither co-oper- 
ate or co-ordinate in the efforts to regu- 
late the power supply. Not only that but 
Sir Adam in a lengthy explanation show- 
ed a marked antagonism to cooperation 
in the use of Ontario power in the produc- 
tion of munitions, particularly for our 


handling a supply of electricity to meet 
] 4 


all demands can be made available. Gov- 
ernment experts have so reported. We 
faced worse situations in food and fuel 


and they were successfully handled. 

The trouble arose primarily because Sir 
Adam as head of the Provincial Govern- 
ment Hydro-Commission thoughtlessly or 
for some unexplained reason took a gigan- 
tic contract to supply a large British 
Government munitions plant at Toronto 
with electric power. When he took the 
contract he had not the power available 
and he took it from a concern in Quebec 
that had ample surplus power. 

Sir Adam replies that if the British 
Government would lend him money he 
would soon solve the situation, but Sir 
Adam has persistently refused to have his 
accounts audited and payments made on 
the authority of the Government Audit 


Department. It is one of the scandals of 
Ontario. The British Government 
refuses to do business by such loose 
methods. 

The Hydro Power Commission 


cope with the demands—some of them 
for new specifications. As the condition bids fair to become a 

We have been asked to increase our national scandal unless promptly righted, 
output. To produce approaching fifty per a proper understanding is necessary. 
cent. more than we have been doing. At There is no question but that under sane 


ally, the United States. 
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%) . Mechanics Wanted 


for the 


ROYAL CANADIAN 
NAVAL AIR SERVICE 


No flying is possible without a corps of skilled mechanics to tune up and 
repair the wonderful mechanism of the aircraft. Men are wanted at once for 
the Naval Air Stations now being established on Canada’s Coast. 

The pay is good, work most interesting, and after the war, the growing 
aeroplane industry will offer many opportunities to those who will have had 
this training. 

The service offers opportunities for immediate promotion on completion 


of training. 
Classes of Men Wanted: 


1—Auto Engineers including Fitters, Turners, Sheet Metal Workers, 
v Blacksmiths or Enginesmiths, Coppersmiths, Acetylene Welders. 
2—Carpenters including boat builders and Cabinet makers. 
! 3—Aeroplane riggers. 
4—A few vacancies for instrument repairers, (Watchmaking experience), 
Electricians, Photographers, Draughtsmen, Vulcanisers, Automobile 
Drivers, Cooks. 
For certain branches of work applications from men who do not pass the 
b highest medical examination may be considered. 
Some apt young men are wanted as apprentices and will be promoted as 
vacancies occur which they can fill. 
Applicants must be natural born British subjects, between 17 & 45 years of age. 
For full particulars apply, stating qualifications, 
to the nearest Naval Recruiting Office or to 
The Recruiting Officer 
Royal Canadian Naval Air Service 
BANQUE NATIONALE BUILDING, OTTAWA. 4-10-18 
t 
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Your hand---my hand 


Every hand in the land stretched out to help 
him to VICTORY! That is the way that we 
are going to win this war. It is the only way 
we can win it. 


We are fighting a united German people. 
Until every Canadian is backing the boys in 
the trenches, until every hand in the land is 
stretched out to help, we cannot expect our 


Save for the VICTORY Loan. 





Lend Him A Hand 
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armies to defeai the German armies strength- 
ened by the toil and sacrifice of the one hun- 
dred and fifty million people of Germany and 
her allies. 


This is a war of national resources, and 
everyone must add his share to Canada’s fight- 
ing strength if we are to make our superior 
resources count. Every hand in the land must 
be stretched out to help our boys if we would 
send them over the top to early and certain 
VICTORY. 


Invest in the VICTORY Loan. 


That is the way to lend a hand. That is the way to make a nation 
invincible for freedom and justice. 


Every bond bought now is a direct fighting aid to this boy in the trenches in France. 


Lend Him a Hand 


This Page Donated Toward Winning the War by 


W.H. BANFIELD & SONS, Limited 
TORONTO, CAN. 




















into being at the request and for the 
protection of the manufacturers who 
were being held up by the private com- 
panies with high rates and poor and 
offensive service. I was one of their 
victims and have always believed—no 
matter what his motives were—that Sir 
Adam performed a good service to this 
province. Credit should also be given 
to two other Western Ontario manufac- 
turers who took up and promoted the 
good work before Sir Adam came into 
it—Messrs. Detweiler and Schneider of 
Berlin, Ont. along with P. W. Ellis and 
W. K. McNaught, Toronto. 

The Ontario Government control the 
Hydro through a commission composed 
of Sir Adam Beck, W. K. McNaught, 
M.L.A., and Hon. Mr. Lucas, the At- 
torney-General. The cabinet is respon- 
sible. The Ministers know that Sir Adam 
refuses to co-operate in the production 
of war supplies; that he is violently 
antagonistic. They know that the 
methods pursued by Sir Adam Beck in 
dealing with investments and disregard- 
ing contracts upon which investments 
have been made have so injured the re- 
putation of the province that millions of 
dollars of investments have passed us by. 
That in certain lines bankers and inves- 
tors will not lend money in this province. 

The general feeling is that W. K. Mc- 
Naught should be asked without delay 
to take the chairmanship of the com- 
mission; that a conference of 
representative manufacturers, finan- 
ciers, investors, farmers and labor lead- 
ers should be held with the Provincial 
Cabinet and that (1) a general plan 
should be evolved to put the electrical 
power situation immediately on a basis 
that it will co-operate with the munition 
manufacturers, workers and our men at 
the front; (2) a comprehensive policy 
should be adopted that will encourage, 
not hamper the development of the 
natural resources of the province, en- 
couraging the manufacturers and their 
workers, protecting the consumers and 
giving the whole people a share in the 
surplus profits by lowering costs, as is 
done to-day by several private utility 
concerns in Montreal, Toronto and else- 
where. 

My own experience is that the manu- 
facturers are the most public-spirited 
people we have. They fought the elec- 
tric monoply and gave every farmer and 
mechanic in this province an opportunity 
to have light and power at the lowest 
price in the world. But I am afraid that 
politics and mismanagement are going to 
deprive us of some of these unusual ad- 
vantages. After all, 95 per cent. of the 
Canadian manufacturers come from the 
farm or the work bench. Many are men 
who have undertaken harder work, longer 
hours and more responsibility than others 
care to assume. There are among them 
some whose business methods are far 
worse than the private electric interests 
who held up the vsers of power in On- 
tario. I am myself chairman of a com- 
mittee that is fighting one of the most 
outrageous combines that ever existed in 
this country—the book paper manufac- 
turers. They are doing things that if 
done by a retail merchant or farmer 
would render him liable to criminal pro- 
secution. And worse still there are com- 
bines made up of unions and manufac- 
turers to gouge the public. But they are 
few and far between and the great mass 
of manufacturers would cooperate in their 
elimination. 
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Breakfast 


That's Richin 
ood Value 


i 

| The Food Board say: “Save wheat, save meat, they are 
| needed for Overseas Service. Make wider use of Oats.’ 
| 


The Food Experts say: “Oats are a most healthful and 
nutritious food. From point of food value, wheat, meat 
and eggs cost 8 to 14 times as much as Oats.” 


om ine a rio ism, economy anda goo 1€a — 
Combine patriot 1 d healt! 


enjoy 


ROBIN HOOD 
Porridge Oats 


every morning 


> THE CANADIAN BREAKEASE 
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\ l ill never KNOW 
how goo rd Pe rridge 
eally is until you 
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Ask for the Red-and-White tube 


Victory recipe booklets Free on Request. 
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We Must Tighten 


people of Canada have done to con- 
serve food supplies, it would be un- 
fair to suggest that there has been any- 
thing lacking in our efforts. There is a 
feeling prevalent at the present time, how- 
ever, which must be checked—the feeling 
that we are doing all that is necessary and 
that, if we keep along at our present 
gait, everything will be all right and our 
Allies overseas will be kept supplied. 
Inspired by Victory, the men at the 
front are redoubling their efforts, and we 
at home must do the same. There must 
be no let up until the job is finished and 
finished completely. 


] N view of the splendid work that the 


- normal pre-war times the North Am- 
erican continent exported to Europe 
5,553,000 tons of foodstuffs. This year 
11,820,000 tons were shipped and next 
year we, along with the United States, 
are pledged to furnish 17,550,000 tons of 
food. Canada has not yet fallen down in 
any war effort and now that the Cana- 
dians know the objective in food supplies, 
they will brace themselves for the effort 
and meet the situation, although it means 
a 300 per cent. increase. 

With every man who goes overseas from 
the North American continent it means 
more effort for those who remain, and by 
next year there will be at least 3,000,000 
more men cross the Atlantic to help finish 
the Huns. This situation need not alarm 
Canada, for by organized effort the men in 
Flanders have nobly done their part and 
by the same organized effort we at home 
have supported them by munitions, 
patriotic and Red Cross funds and Victory 
Loan, and there is no reason why there 
should be any fall down on the question 
of food conservation and production. 

During the coming winter it will be 
necessary to economize more than we have 
done up to the present in the essential 


For the War Kitchen.—The four cook-books issued by the Canada Food Board are invaluable aids to the housewife. 
in stamps (five cents per copy) slipped into an envelope addressed to “The Canada Food Board, Ottawa, Dept. X,” 
will bring them to you promptly. 


By Henry B. Thomson 
Food 


Board 


Chairman Canada 





Henry B. Thomson 


foodstuffs. The splendid response that 
has been given to all demands must be 
made to go a little deeper. Figuratively 
speaking, we must be prepared to tighten 
our belts. 


pan supplying the fighting forces of 
the Allies at the front and their 
civilian population, the task of this con- 
tinent is not finished. We have to take 
into consideration the neutrals. Holland 
and Denmark have, as we know, been 
forced to kill off a tremendous percentage 
of their livestock owing to their inability 
to import fodder. Norway and Sweden 
as a whole are in a more desperate con- 
dition than the Central Empires relative 
to food supplies. In many places in these 
two countries they are catching fish in 
order to feed their cattle to keep them 
alive, and in some parts of Norway bread 
is now made out of cod roe. From all the 
information that can be received mighty 
Russia, with her millions of population, 


Our, Belts 


is in a terrible plight. Through the con- 
dition of anarchy and lack of transporta- 
tion less than one-third of the crop was 
put in last year, and many spots, even 
during this harvest season, are in a con- 
dition of starvation. Since the war be- 
gan it has been estimated that over 4,750,- 
000 human beings, mostly women and 
children, have died of starvation in Eur- 
ope, and it is considered as a conserva- 
tive statement to estimate that a greater 
number than this will die in Russia this 
coming winter. 

Bearing in mind these facts, it should 
be quite unnecessary to point out to the 
people of Canada the extreme necessity 
of the case, and once they know the nec- 
essity, from experience in the past, every- 
one will appreciate they can be relied upon 
to put forth their best efforts. 


T is not advisable to lay stress on the 
amount of food that has been saved 
during the past year, as the publication 
of big figures breeds a degree of optim- 
ism in regard to future food supplies that 
is unwarranted and dangerous. I want to 
point out what we have accomplished in 
Canada, however, so that the proportion 
of the sacrifices we must make to better 
these records will be realized. From 
July, 1917, to July, 1918, our net exports 
of beef were 75,000,000 Ibs. more than a 
pre-war average for five years. Our pork 
exports were 125,000,000 lbs. more. Our 
butter exports were nearly 12,000,000 Ibs. 
more. The point is this: We must very 
considerably improve these figures be- 
tween now and July of 1919, and to ac- 
complish this will call upon our reserves 
of fortitude and will necessitate the whole- 
souled co-operation of every individual. 
There is one thought that must be 
driven home to every mind:—THE 
FOOD PROBLEM IS NOT SOLVED. 
IT IS GROWING MORE SERIOUS ALL 
THE TIME. 
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It is a matter of patriotic duty to save the foods 

which are essential for overseas service by making 
sensible substitution of those which can be spared 

: —and which are at once appetizing, nourishing 
and economical. 


To-day the most nutritious as well as the most 
patriotic meal has as its basis 


RICE 


Rice is a perfect ratior valanced than meat 
eres or vegetab'es It i ne of the most wholesom 
and palatable of foods and from point of food value 


really one of the most economical. 





Rice is equally delicious in the role of cereal, dinner 
t 


vegetable, soup, salad, made-over dish 


Riée Flour 


is an ideal wheat substitute for household use hon 
made bread, pies, cakes an@ cookies 
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R b how skeptical you were about FS 
em C1) er trying for the first time many 
of the food products you now use daily? It was the actual 4 


use that eventually convinced you of their value. Why, 
then, hesitate about trying 


Switt's 


Premium Oleomargarine 


So many housewives have learned, by actual use, of the 
delicious tastiness, purity and wholesomeness of this econ- 
omical spread for bread that you should have no hesitancy 
in using it. 


It is appetizing in appearance—nutritious in value—delicious 
in flavor. Comes to you fresh—packed in one-pound cartons 
—untouched by hand—and actually saves you money on 
every pound you buy. It bears the seal of Government 
approval and you will approve it, when you 


Order a Carton from Your Grocer or Butcher 


Get it today and convince yourself of the quality aad 
economy of Swift’s Premium Oleomargarine. 


Swift Canadian Co. 
Limited 
Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton 
Canada Food Board License Nos. 13: 170-171-172 
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The Life of Mary 
Pickford 
Continued from page 42 


not alone the need for sustaining past 
records for “keeping up your batting aver- 
age” as Miss Pickford so aptly phrased 
it, but the necessity for finding fit ve- 
hicles, and the assembling of casts and 
costumes and properties, and the employ- 
ment of adequate directors and assist- 
ants, and, above and beyond the studious 
guardianship of name and personality, 
the somewhat forlorn treasuring of that 
bodily strength which is the basis of your 
camera-value, of your pictorial appeal to 
the eye. 

It all tends, of course, to convert your 
work into a bloodhound, forever baying at 
your heels, for you must read books and 
script for new material, and plumb his- 
tory to know when you are off the track 
of accuracy and eradicate incompetency 
from the forces about you, and scrutinize 
contract-renewals which may be death- 
warrants in disguise, and be discreetly 
yet assiduously press-agented, and watch 
for the fugitive chance, and foretell 
changes in taste, and retain some saving 
sense of humor and cling to a fit and 
proper idea as to the proportion of things. 
This means you must have the pose of the 
dove and at the same time the alertness 
of the eagle. And small wonder it will 
be if it makes your cheek slightly hollow 
and your brow slightly puckered and your 
interesting pallor of skin an accidental 
by-product of over-tapped vitality and 
over-crowded days. For your work is 
something strangely akin to that blood- 
sucking vampire of the Amazon which 
folds you affectionately enough within its 
wings, but quietly and ceaselessly and re- 
lentlessly feeds on your youth and your 
goda-given joy in life. 


ITI. 


A* I looked at the slender-bodied girl 
4 in front of me, remembering as I 
did how even the great Griffith had pro- 
claimed that if he was ever in doubt about 
a motion-picture production he would 
rather have the opinion of Mary Pickford 
than of any man in the business, I was 
tempted to answer the question which 
she had put to me by side-stepping to still 
another. 

“Why couldn’t any decent-looking girl 
make a hit in a picture?” I demanded. 

“She could,” was Little Mary’s prompt 
and somewhat unlooked for reply. 

“You mean to say,” I insisted, “that 
any respectably attractive girl, any girl 
without a hump or a squint, could become 
a screen star?” 

“Any such girl could become a star,” 
explained Miss Pickford. “But that is 
very far from saying she could remain 
a star. A shrewd director can always 
tell such a girl what to do. There is no 
particular training needed for the ordin- 
ary picture. There are even cases where 
the stupider you are the more satisfactory 
you prove. Women are taken from all 
walks of life for such work. But the final 
test in such things, it seems to me, is not 
being skyrocketed into fame by some one 
spectacular production, but in sustaining 
your average, in doing as well to-morrow 
what you did to-day, in carrying on, as 
the English put it. That, I think, proves 
whether you’re an accident or an artist. 
It also persuades your audiences to have 
faith in your judgment. That is how 
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Monarch-Knit Hostery stands the 
inspection 


\ Ler men wko are hard on hosiery, who spend most \ 
M of your time on your feet, ought to give Monarch- 
M Knit Hosiery a trial. Just pick up a pair at the 
c counter. Examine them. Feel them. Run your hand 
i inside. Note how close and even the stitching is; 
VAN how shapely the sock; how fine and soft the yarn. \ 
y Observe finally the refined finish and the stubborn 
\ resistance to wear afforded by the double reinforcing 
N at heels and toes. Stand the racket? That’s what 
they’re made for. You’ll wonder after you’ve worn 
Mi ‘em how it is possible for so much hard wear and 
f good looks to be had in a single pair of socks. 
y In various textures, colors and sizes, of course. 
\ THE MONARCH KNITTING CO., LIMITED 
\i DUNNVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Manufacture rf t coats and fancy knit goods i 
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The Joy of Work 


Systematized work is a pleasure. The 
joy of accomplishing so much more than 
you expected, the relief of work being 
done early, and the pride of an attrac- 
tive kitchen of the of 
wives who possess a Knechtel Cabinet. 


are some joys 


Trade Mark Our illustrated booklet 








“A” tells the story of 
kitchen efficiency. 
Write for it to-day. 


Dealers everywhere 


recommend the Knech- 


tel Cabinet. 


Registered 
The Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet Co. 
Hanover Limited Canada 
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stars, real stars, come about. They are 
born of the public’s desire to see on the 
screen, or on the stage, a man or woman 
in whom they have learned to have faith 
—a sort of aesthetic faith, I supnose you’d 
call it. It seems to satisfy a double- 
edged appetite, the craving for a story, 
and the craving to re-meet an old friend.” 























All’s Comfort Here 


| | | \ PERFECTION Oil Heater rids 








\ \ home of chill, draught or “But,” I bezgan— 
i | dampness. It insures cold weather “I’m coming to that,” calmly proceeded 
1 § | comfort—from the first frosty Miss Pickford. “As you were about to 
4 | days throughout the winter. say, this exhibition of a recognized per- 
| Easily carried—-upstairs and down sonality quite often becomes more impor- 
a to any room, it soon converts tant, apparently, than the vehicle through 
i fq | chill to glowing warmth with which that personality is revealed to the 
} smokeless, odorless heat. Keeps public. But that condition takes care of 


your home healthful for every 


itself. When you have a double-edged 
member of the family. 


appetite and get only one side of it sat- 
isfied you’re apt to go somewhere else for 
your movie meals. What I’m trying to 
get at is that a star can’t shine without 


nc 
— ee 


| Moreover, it’s economical. Post- 
i it pones the need of furnace heat 
supplements it later in emergen- 





SS ae 








| | aor a — fuel eg rer | stories, although the star-system, in a 
| | 1e nations coa runs u 1as ° +4 

' a ee 7 nutshell, is the desire to see not so much a 
h it for ten cosy hours on a gallon of . 1: : 

| Rovalite Coal Oil play as a personality already known and 

Segre : approved of. It has already its dangers 

a dec heen is durable and and drawbacks, of course, for there is a 

! good-looking—a necessity in every | natural tendency to drive stars who have 


home. Get yours to-day at your } ° . lin 
\ omlene : , ' won fame and a following into one line 
of work, to repeat the particular recipe 
through which they first reached success, 
to repeat it until it beeomes monotonous.” 

“But doesn’t Tourneur claim that three 
bad productions will swamp any star?” I 
reminded my vis-a-vis. 

“That, I think, is more a matter of 
opinion than a matter of history. Big 
names, of course, will sometimes carry a 
mediocre photoplay to financial success, 
wee exhibitors soon get to know when the 

eak-load the star has to carry is begin- 
ning to totter. And in the pictures, as 
I’ve already said, both public taste and 
conditions change very quickly. Person 
ally, I think the production that is most 
likely to succeed is the one where the 
recognized star is equipped with a re- 
“cognizable piece of good work, peapeees 
by an author who knows he or she will re- 
ceive recognition for it. In the earlier 
days, when the cast was anonymous, con 
ditions not aly failed to demand what 
was best in an actress, but also failed to 
attract the more intelligent type of girl 
to the pictures. When the actress knew 
she was getting direct and personal re 
cognition for what she was doing, that 
knowledge prompted her to give her au- 
diences the best that was in her. She 
evolved from a machine into an artiste 
for art is only work you have taken a joy 
in doing. Her acting became more inspi 
ational. She was working for more than 
money: she was working for fame. She 


knew she was building a fo r,t 
LIMITATION OF OFFSPRING ’ ' sien we to —— — Bad F spoons st 
For Husbands and Wives Oil Polishes Oey ite she could do, for whom she could some- 
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people gave her a chance for that extra 
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eS j bitious men and women anxious for re- 
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} | ing a new art and a new technique. And 
j | naturally it can’t be done in a day.” 
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a new art, with a technique entirely its 
"*? - 
own: 


\ ISS PICKFORD, sitting back in her 
: big chair, considered this equally 
big question. j 2 

“Yes, I consider it a new art. Itstrikes | 
me as being an art as different from the 





The light that says 


art of the theatre as that of the painter 4 ‘3 There it is! 
is different from the art of the sculptor. | Qe F Fi 
It has resources, too, unknown to the | ;' f 


spoken drama, such as the ‘close-up’ and 
the ‘cut-back,’ which duplicate in a me- 
chanical manner those movements of our 
minds which we call concentration and 
memory. Instead of having painted can- 
vas for a background, too, it has all the 
wide world, the actual world, with all its 
beauty of valley and river and prairie— 
slope and city streets.” 
3ut do you think, Miss Pickford, that 

even these new assets make up for the loss 
of the human voice?” 

Again Mary Pickford cogitated the 
question before her. 


case 
Mines 
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Prat ete 
































“No,” she acknowledged. “Candidly, 


I don’t. Nothing can make up for that ‘ 

loss. The spoken drama gives you a wid- ba 

er scope and makes greater demands on See 

intelligence. It yields you results you et 

can ae ask for from the photoplay.” fockinis for things with |} hted matches } 1S 
“And having *ked in bo rhie 

al coe — g wor n both, which do | hunting trouble. Day fe) banishes dread and This ie the 

Military Daylo 

ey love the stage best.” acknowledged danger. . Canadian National Carbon.Co. Ltd; Toronto. Style No. 3651 

Miss Pickford. with the audacity of a | ; 

queen who was quite conscious of the fact | 

that she was talking treason. — 
“And dove this lnuply yon hope $0-vetern | a _ Weare the Leading (EVEREADY 


to the speaking stage?” I asked 


“Yes. some da should like 0 ret | —_ 
to bt er ep se a br ge to BAYLD, DI S T R | B U T O R > AYES 


whose picture-earnings were some twen- 
































ty-five thousand dollars a week. It took Mail us your orders or write for catalog. Our re- 
me a considerable length of time to digest putation has been won by our efficient service. 


this, for it came to me distinctly as a 


ea won't the technique of one art SPIELMAN AGENCIES, Regd., as prtemoreg - 


rather conflict with the technique of the 
other?” I asked. 

“Yes, that’s the great difficulty,” ac- 
knowledged Miss Pickford. “In each e . 
one you obtain your results by somewhat A t . th dl, / ‘yi ‘wy 
wes genes Levi opie egg CASON 
different methods. And until you'd U UMN ZS “4 Z Cd « a 
worked in both fields I don’t believe you'd 
entirely understand this. Take the case 


- = 
of Mrs. Fiske, for instance. She is the _ . 4] 
cleverest actress, the most absolutely fin- 0) Gin WH me There is the absence of the hot 
ished actress, on the American stage. At C sun which blisters the paint. 


least, I think so. She is a woman who is There are no flies and less 
so intellectual you’d feel that by sheer - 1 

) 

i 




















. ; 
force of mind she’d be able to overcome dust, — cooler air to make 
almost any technical problem in the mat- the work more pleasant. 
ter of acting. But when Mrs. Fiske at- 
tempted to da motion-pictures she was not 
asuccess. And her failure was due not to 
the fact that she wasn’t clever enough for 
screen work, but to the fact that, in a 
way, she was too clever. She carried into 
the studio. I mean, a colossal burden of 
technicalities and resources which were of 
no earthly use to her there, which were 
really an embarrassment, an impediment, 
toher. Her one great asset in the spoken | 
drama, of course, had been her voice, the 
organ of speech to which every — and 
gesture and expression of face had been 
made complementary. And when speech 
was taken away from her, as it is on the 
screen, all those secondary values in her 
art were left floating in the air, unat- 
tached to anything, like—well, like the 
ribs of a boat with its keel knocked out.’ 
“And that failure struck me as odd,” | 
I ventured, once more im pressed by the | 
reverence with which all fellow-artists— 
being the first to detect and honor tech- 
nieal skill—mentioned the name of Mrs. | 
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For outside or inside painting 


use 


JAMIESON’S 


Pure Prepared Paints and Varnishes 


and be sure of excellent results. 


R. C. JAMIESON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
Calgary MONTREAI \ 
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For the hard, long- 


drawn-out Canadian 
winters, the soft warmth of 
Mercury Natural Wool 
Underwear is particularly 
desirable. 

The high-grade wools 
used are converted into 
yarns in our own factory. 
They are knitted by our 
special machines into form- 
fitting shirts, drawers and 
closed crotch combinations, 
which are guaranteed un- 
shrinkable and durable. No 7 


better value obtainable. \ \ 
Roys and girls, as wellas | | 
father, mother, big brother \ 
and sister, can be fitted } \ 
with these excellent Mer- 
cury garments-—-and the i | I 4 
whole family insured under- { | ee 
wear comfort for the winter } — j——— 
season. \ 
Look over Mercury Underwear = BS F2 
at your dealer's and order what - 


you nee 


MERCURY MILLS, LTD., 


Hamilton, Canada 





Underwear 


for men, women and children. 


Also high- oom hose and 
half hose G1 























DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVAL SERVICE 


ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE OF CANADA 





The Royal Naval College is established for the purpose of imparting 
a complete education in Naval Science. 

Graduates are qualified to enter the Imperial! or Canadian Services 
as midshipmen A naval career is not compulsory, however For 
those who do not wish to enter the Navy the course provides a 
thorough grounding in Applied Science and is accepted as qualifying 
for entry as second year students in Canadian Universities. 

The scheme of education aims at developing discipline with ability 
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Fiske, “for I know of no one on the 
stage, not even excepting Duse, who can 
make her silences more eloquent, who can 
achieve the same tremendous dramatic 
force through the very suspension of ges- 
ture and movement.” 

I could see Miss Pickford turning this 
over with a chipmunky sort of nervous 
quickness. 

“It is equally odd,” she went on, “in 
this connection, that some of the faults of 
the speaking stage are actually advan- 
tages on the screen. gut you mustn't 
jump to the conclusion that the road of the 
photoplayer is any too easy, when it comes 
to the portrayal of genuine emotion. 
You know, of course, ry the olde r- fash- 
ioned screen actors did it, by pumping the 
diaphragm up and down and using the 
fingers as a depilatory, and clawing about 
the neighborhood of the breast- bone! The 
newer methods are slightly more refined, 
just as the newe r characte rizations are. 
But what people call screen exaggeratior 
isn’t so much due to the fact th: it the 
physical signs of feeling aren’t al ~— 
under voluntary control as it’s due to tI 
fact that so many screen actors don’t fee 
what they are trying to register. Anda 
voice is always missed, in times like that 
It’s missed by the actor as well as by the 
audience. That’s why you have music as 
you sit and look at the picture. And 
that’s why we too have music when we're 
making the picture. is 

“What kind of music?” 

“It’s usually a violinist who stands close 
by, out of reach of the camera, of course, 
and plays the music to which we’re most 
susce ptibl yle. It’s almost a necessity. For 
example, when I was doing ‘ Rebecca Of 
Sunnybrook Farm’ there was a picture 
vhere I stand over the death-bed of my 
aunt. Max Fisher, our official tear-pro- 
ducer, tried playing Massenet’s Elegie, 
while the stage-hands went about on tip- 
toe and nobody spoke above a whisper 
It was a good deal like a funeral. But for 
some reason or other, this time the Elegie 
wouldn’t work. Perhaps some inner self 
kept whispering it was too highfalutin’ for 
that rustic New England atmosphere we 
were working for. At any rate I had to 
have Mr. Fisher switch to ‘Dear Old Girl’ 
before I could get keyed up for the de- 
sired effect. But you get the point, don’t 
you, that we were really canning emotion, 
so that it could be uncanned again before 
the audience?” 


| SIGNIFIED my comprehension, with 

my thoughts still harping back to Mrs. 
Fiske, who had once told me that she 
knew her field so well she felt sure she 
would never have another failure. 

“But if the methods of the moving- 
picture are becoming more refined, as you 
say, why shouldn’t there be a place in it 
for an artist of Mrs. Fiske’s equipment?” 
I asked. 

“There will be,” asserted Miss Pickford. 
“But it will be a matter of evolution, and 
time. And even a great actress can’t 
make the clocks go backward!” 

“Ts that a Chesterfieldian way of say- 

ng that youth, after all, is essential for 
a movie star?” 

“It’s much harder, with our present au 
diences, for an actress who is no longer 
young to succeed on the stage,’ was the 
most that the self-barricading Miss Pick 
ford would acknowledge. 


IV. 


Y the time I had come back to Sunset 
Soulevard and Miss Pickford again, 

the latter had gently, but firmly piloted 
our conversation back to the question of 


er] 
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the star system in the photo-play, Little 
Mary, in fact, contended that this system 
was really a heritage from the speakin 
stage. 


“Do you ever feel,” I accordingly asked 
as I swung into line, “that the motion- 
picture is going to drive the spoken drama 
out of existence?” 

“No; never!” was the altogether de- 
cisive reply. “They are not even rivals. 
The motion-picture is really a corrective 
of the drama proper. It is making the 
stage behave itself, so to speak, making 
it keep good, on the threat of taking away 
its following if it falls too low. You have 
seen, haven’t you, how it has driven the 
inferior type of drama out of existence? 
The old cheap thrillers we mustn’t say 
too many unkind words about? And the 
photo-play is making the struggle to sur- 
vive so much sterner that the plays which 
do survive are apt to be the plays of real 
merit.” 

“And the motion-picture itself will 
change, you've already implied, will evolve 
into something better?” I suggested. 

“It’s evolving all the time. We are 
only beginning to understand its possi- 
bilities. You see, you can’t work at a 
thing as long as I have without reaching 
certain opinions about it and having cer- 
tain feelings about it. As I said before, 
the bigger men have come into the game, 
the men who really count, who are making 
their mark. And the mechanical part of 
the thing is being improved. Then, too, 
the public is not only being educated up 
to the better type of productions, but is 
making its demand for them felt. It is 
impossible, always, to work ahead of your 
public. With these shadows that moved 
on a white sheet we gave them something 
new, something absolutely new. They 
were satisfied at first with the mere nov- 
elty of the thing, just as when you begin 
to drive a car you are satisfied merely te 
see the machinery working and know 
you're keeping to the road. But later on 
you forget about the steering and the en- 
gine. You want something more than 
the earlier childish delight in motion as 
motion. You begin to take an aesthetic 
pleasure out of the panorama of hills and 
valleys and fields and woods and streams 
along which you are passing. The mere 
invention of the machinery which pro- 
vides this, of course, is quite wonderful 
I sometimes feel that the discovery of the 
motion-picture was almost as important 
as the invention of printing. When a 
California photographer—his name was 
Muybridge, wasn't it? put those 
twenty-four cameras in a long shed and 
tied strings to their lenses so that a gal- 
loping horse broke the strings and gave 
twenty-four exposures of its movements, 
he laid the foundation for something as 
great, I think, as when Johann Gutenberg 
carved letters out of birch-bark and no- 
ticed before he gave them to his children 
that the bark-sap had made prints of the 
letters on what they’d been wrapped in. 
Pictures, to my way of thinking, are 
really a new kind of printing, a printing 
in images which makes the brain work 
faster than it used to work. It can crowd 
the eye with impression after impression 
so quickly that the product is too high- 
powered for the medium. It’s over-en- 
gined, so to speak; like a twin-six motor 
mounted on a little runabout chassis. 
That’s something the scenario-writers and 
the directors are beginning to understand. 
They are growing into a bowing acquain- 
tance with the newer technique and the 
newer tradition. For as I said before, 
it’s all something new, something as new 
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in the world of art as the discovery of 
painting in oil-colors on canvas must have 
been. People still complain that the mo- 
tion-picture has no depth, that it is flat. 
Sut it is no flatter than a painted canvas. 
And audiences, in learning to accept the 
screen picture, are catching the trick of 
seeing there*the depth they wish, of in- 
vesting it with something from their own 
minds, about the same as the lover of 
painted canvases long ago learned to ac- 
cept the brush-artist’s technical efforts 
after illusions.” 

“In a number of your later pictures I 
have noticed how the camera has been 
successfully operated against the sun, 
with the shadows coming towards me,” I 
remarked. : 

“Yes,” acknowledged Miss Pickford, 
“that is quite often done and as you have 
probably not‘ced, it results in a delicacy 
of shadow and a beauty of contour which 
you never saw in the earlier pictures. 
And you would be surprised how audi- 
ences are beginning to appreciate points 
like that, even to demand them.” 

‘Then we must always remember these 
audiences?” 

“Yes; it’s all really a good deal like 
invention of printing which we spoke of 
a minute or so ago. It wasn’t the printing 
alone that was so important. Equally 
important was the discovery of how to 
make paper easily and cheaply. Our 
public is the paper: the screen-workers 
are the type. Each one is necessary to 
the other. And one can’t advance with- 
out the other advancing.” 

This statement not unnaturally caused 
my thoughts to veer about to Mary Pick- 
ford’s relation with her audience and to 
ricochet back again to what she had so 
recently explained about the star system. 

“T hope to heaven Mary always does kid 
stuff,” { had heard an otherwise intelli- 
gent Californian hostess proclaim. “She 
means to modern life what cut flowers do. 
Sne belongs to the people. There are 
plenty of others to vamp and rage. To 
ask Mary to is worse than asking Barrie 
to write like Henry James. All we ask 
is to see Mary rollick. It makes us over. 
It keeps us young!” 


‘HERE are a few million, 1 imagine, 
who in some form or another have 
re-echoed these words, clamoring for a 
row of close-ups, protesting their indif- 
ference as to the thread of story along 
which these same close-ups might be 
strung. And in so doing they have suc- 
ceeded in imposing upon Mary Pickford a 


type of screen-producing which, though 
not fixed, has betrayed a tendency to ad- 
here to certain established lines. Mary 


Pickford, I remembered, enjoyed both the 
distinction and the advantage of being the 
conspicuous first-comer in the garden of 
screen achievement She was still with- 
out ponderable rivals when she caught 
and carried off her first worm of triemph 
there. She was the first to make a suc- 
cess of the portrayal of child parts, be- 
ing little more than a child herself at the 
time. So unqualified has that early suc- 
cess proved that the world has insisted on 
the repetition of the tried and tested note 
of juvenility until what was once a matter 
of triumph has devo] ved into something 
approaching strangely close to a matter of 
martyrdom. For what the unthinking 
general public still demands of Mary 
Pickford is ingenue charm, the “Little 
Eva” of the nineteenth century transposed 
into the “Little American” of the twen- 
tieth century. Of this amazingly intel- 
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lectual woman, with the potentialities of 
true artistry, of soul-stirring tragedy, at 
her elbow, they are apt to ask only a rol- 
lick in Peggy-Janes. In other words, 
they compel her to suffer the calamity of 
satisfying them with her second best. 
That she is captivating enough in her 
winsome hoydenishness, in her Puck-like 
skylarking, in her sedately modulated 
high jinks, cannot be denied. The call 
for their perpetuation is proof enough of 
that. Take, for example, “The Poor 
Little Rich Girl,” which was, after all is 
said and done, merely babified charm 
frisking lamb-like across the meadows of 
sentimentality. Take “Such A Little 
Queen,” with its essentially second-hand 
and derivative story (“Prince Otto,” who 
sired “The Prisoner Of Zenda” is plainly 
identified as the grandfather of all that 
macaronic horde of Balkan romances) 
with its absurd exploitation of precon- 
ceived and jealousy nursed misconcep- 
tions of European royalty and established 
court procedure. Take still again “The 
Little Princess,” and you behold the pro- 
ducing powers still conventionalizing and 
perpetuating their star’s earlier triumphs 
and tricks and aspects. They succeed, of 
course, because of that “damned charm” 
which Barrie once so engagingly dis- 
coursed about. But they compel me to 
the conclusion that no scenario-writer 
and the scenario, like the camel, must still 
carry everything on its back—has yet 
plumbed Mary Pickford’s possibilities to 
higher demands. 


v. 

| SAY this, not alone because I have 

caught at first-hand persuasive enough 
evidences of that star’s exceptional men- 
tal equipment, but because in one or two 
of her productions, perhaps more by ac- 
cident than by managerial intent, she has 
betrayed possibilities for deeper things. 
An inkling of them emerged even from 
the wooden types and the threadbare sit- 
uation of her “Romance Of The Red- 
woods.” In that production Miss Pick- 
ford rose to an apparently unexpected 
test for at least momentarily sincere and 
sophisticated acting, giving us a disturb- 
ing glimpse of dramatic feeling without 
bathos and essential human values with- 
out the preservative syrups of sentimen- 
tality. But this latent and _ scarcely 
tapped genius reappeared much more con- 
spicuously and much more recently in 
the screen-production of a none too bril- 
liant novel by an author who as a rule 
aspires none too rigorously for the au- 
sterer heights of human emotion. I refer 
to William J. Locke’s “Stella Maris.” 
This photoplay came and went, without, 
so far as I have been able to judge, cre- 
ating anything more than its momentary 
ripple in the somewhat jaded world of 
movie-lovers. What attention it did at- 
tract from the general public was due 
more to the fact that Miss Pickford played 
dual roles in the production, and by some 
extremely clever film manipulation was 
shown on the screen in one role actually 
talking to her alter ego in the other role. 
The two characters which she _ repre- 
sented, as is customary in such cases, 
were sharply contrasting characters, that 
of a petted and flower-like and innocent- 
minded invalid girl, and that of an ill- 
used and ill-nourished workhouse drudge. 
The story is not important, nor is Miss 
Pickford’s interpretation of the sweet- 
minded little invalid, the sequestered 
daughter of wealth always so carefully 
guarded from the ugliness of life, worthy 
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of any unusual comment. It was a part 

which she has long since learned to do, 

and do to perfection. 

Be Sure to Read the November Issue of 

PUT when in the same photo-drama she 
assumed the second role, that of 


“Unity,” the stooping and cringing and 
work-bowed slavey, she rese to the su- 


preme height of her career as an actress. 
There are persons who believe, and still 


which will be of more than usual interest. insist on believing, that it was not Their 
| Mary who played that flat-flanked crea- 

; . “- ith le im” P| s ne-cided smile 

In addition to the regular features, the ture with the timorous, one-sided smile 


and the sullenly brooding brow and the 
almost half-w'itted awkwardness of man- 
ner, so keenly differentiated were the two 


characters upon the one screen. It was 
VICTORY LOAN NUMBER an unusual role for Mary Pickford and 
there were those of her followers who re- 
sented seeing her transformed into any 
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standing behind the country’s effort to against the deep-lined brow, and the 
produce results, will be dominated by the mouth of the yoiaen smite hardened ana 


aA , thinned, and the girlish body twisted into 
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uncouth lines of an orphanage defective. 
But with Miss Pickford it was something 
more than a mere triumph of make-up. 
It was a distinct achievement in charac- 
terization, a clear-cut tour de force of 
impersonation, rounded out without one 

‘“ ” ‘“ . lnpers¢ ition, J ; 
The Younger Brother The Peace-Making | mistaken move and sustained without one 
b ” | questionable note. The use of the hands 
y Perambulator | alone, miraculously transformed into the 
MAZO DE LA ROCHE lean and hardened claws of toil, was evi- 
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eceived wi App Shelley Carmen with the stunted and slow-working mind, 

ciation by many of the big | so subtly suggested, rises to her supreme 
American publicatior Pe ON Soe ' moment and takes what she conceives to 





be final justice in her own hands, Miss 
Pickford reached a tragic power which 

. | Irving at his best scarcely exceeded. 
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we Ass nscendent story. But it did one 
contributes an excellent collection of sketches of | transcendently important _ thing. It 
people of all nationalities, just as she has met them | showed, to those who had the wit or the 
“over there.” This entire collection of drawings wish to discern it, Mary Pickford’s genius 
will be reproduced in the as an actress. It showed this obliquely 


and accidentally, perhaps, but showed it 
so conclusively that the lady shown as 
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For even now, we must remember, their 
Mary is no longer Little Mary. She is 
a woman facing the complexities and pro- 
fundities of life, waiting to clarify them 
through art, as art itself is clarified 
through life. And unless the powers be- 
hind her awaken to this fact, unless they 
take advantage of this fact, a great field 
will remain untilled and a vein of the 
brightest metal will remain uncovered 

or for the second time I stand a humbler 
Moses confounded by my own prophecies. 
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Family Pride | 


Continued from page 23 


iver to the law. If you ever cross my 
rack again I'l] do you in. Now beat it! 

ill the way back to where you came | 
from.” 


TT SEYDON looked at the money in 
his hand, pocketed it, then moved 
juickly along the road, away from his 
father’s house. Eric watched him out of 
sight; but the girl stood with her face 
hidden in her hands. Eric turned and ran 
to her. He stood close to her but did not 
touch her with his hand 

“T want to tell you that things like that 
nean nothing to me,” he said, his voice 
harsh with emotion. “I have seen too 
much to care at all, one way or another, 
for such things. Kathie, I only know that 
you are the dearest girl in the world. I 
have seen you always, and wanted you, 
awake or asleep. No other woman’s face 
has come between me and my longing 
for you. When I was happy I thought of 
you. When I was near death I thought 
f you. What does it matter to me—or to 
you—that your father and your brothers 
have broken the little laws of this coun- 
try? What does it matter that one of 
your brothers was ready to club me fora 
few dollars? Kathie, speak to me “4 

But she did not move, nor lower her 
hands from her face. 

He took off his gloves and placed his 
hands tenderly on her wrist. 

“Dear,” he said, “you love me—but this 
beastly pride keeps you from telling me 
30. Listen to me. One day my regiment 
got a draft of new men, and twelve of 
them came to my platoon. I knew one of 
them the moment I saw him, though he 
‘alled himself Davis. I made a good sol- 
lier of him. It was in his blood. His 
eyes were something like yours, Kathie, 
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ind I loved him for that. He died on the | to injure them 
Somme, fighting. His name _ wasn’t . 
Davis, but David Seydon—as good a sol- | Lux won’t hurt anything _ that 


lier as anyone—but he was killed.” 

Kathie’s hands slipped down from her 
ear-wet face; but he continued to hold 
her wrists. 

“David went out—and fought—-and was 
killed?” she queried. 

“It is God’s truth!” he said. “As true 
as the stars shine!—as true as I love you, | 
Kathie Seydon.” 

She did not move; but her eyes shone | 
upon him brighter than star-shine re- | 
flected from still waters. 

He put his arms about her shoulders 
then he drew her close to him. 

“Tell me,” he said. “I have told you 
so often.” 

“IT have loved you ever since I was 
twelve years old,” she whispered. 


pure water itself may touch. 
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Chronicles of the 


Klondyke 


Continued from page 19 


common enough with us I never wearied 
of it and this particular day I was strid- 
ing along with my head up, taking it all 
in, when I felt a resounding slap on my 
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a : I BEFORE AFTER 
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the rush down the river | wn self a mn is ne well worth your effort ultimat e destiny? My new Nose-Shaper ‘Ti RAI Mode 04 
7 ° b ut you ws ind the world is cuaeauie judging you arently if ne ok corrects now ill-shaped now ses with« rut ope ratic 9 ly, safely 
It was an old acqu: aintan ce of mine, your *‘looka therefore it pays to “‘look your best od pe ermanently # pleasant and does not interfere with one's 
. x : f th a at all ti imes daily occupation, being worn at night. 
Captain Newcome, who ran one 0 e W rite to-day for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory 
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cocoa means 


| Baker’s 
Cocoa’ 


It is a rich red-brown 
| powder made from high 
| grade cocoa beans, which 
have been carefully se- 
lected, skilfully 

| ve blended, roasted, 
ground exceed- 

<= ingly fine, | 
and with the | 
excess of fat 
removed with- 
out the use of |} 
chemicals. 


It is a delicious 
drink, of great food 
value, and its use 
saves other foods. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited 


Established 1780 j 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
j MONTREAL, CAN. 
Canada Food Board Licence No. 11-690 
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“Well, my boy, good | 
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son. He generally looked me up on reach- 
ing Dawson nies y always had some story 
or other to tell. 

“What’s up?” I asked. 

“Gold. The biggest strike yet,” he de- 
clared. ‘“They’ve struck it rich down on 
the Alaskan Coast. The gold is lying 
along the shores there so thick you can’t 
help stumbling over it, they say. They’re 
coming up from ’Frisco by the thousands 
I brought the news in here to-day and the 
place will look like a tomb to-morrow. [’ll 
be loaded to the gunwales when I start 
back.” 

He went on to tell me how the discovery 
had been made. It was a remarkable 
story and I believe it to be accurate in 
every respect. Captain Newcome had it 
direct from one of the Lindstroms him- 
self and I feel confident that it appears in 
print now for the first time. I have read 
many fictitious stories of the finding of 
the Nome fields from time to time but 
never as it was told to me that day by the 
bluff old captain. 

It seems that a Finlander named Lind- 
strom got it into his head that he wanted 
to get to the Yukon but his funds carried 
him and a brother of his as far as 
’Frisco only. One day he was standing on 
the waterfront looking out at the ship- 
ping when the captain of a whaling craft 
came along. He looked the big Finlander 
over approvl ing] Vv 

“Want a berth?” he enquired 

“Where ee for?” asked Lindstrom 

“Bering Straits. Whaling,” replied the 
captain. 

Here was a Heave n-sent 
get up to the gold fiel 

“Sure, I'll ae "anid 
promptly. 

“You're a sailor? the captain. 

“Sure. I've got a brother too.” 

“Bring him along. 


Ws KN toe boat had gotten nicely under 
way, the captain discove re “d that the 
Lindstrom brothers were hulking land- 
lubbers and didn’t know the difference be 
tweel the jib-boom and the anchor. He 
flew it good nautica! rage over it 

wi thought you said you were a Si 
ou blanketty-blank numskull!” he roared 
at the one who had negotiated the deal. 
“No. I said a tailor,” averred Lind- 
strom 

It was too late to turn back so the 
captain lugged the two around on the trip 
up and got the best use out of them that 
The first bit of land they struck 
was a neck of the bay across from the 
mouth of the Yukon. He gave the 
brothers a supply of grub and put them 
off. 

“T can’t be 
more,” he said. 
through. Hoof 
Michaels—and 
and plenty 
both!” 

So the Lindstroms landed on the bleak 
ge coast and threw in their lot with 
‘ They found that 
the natives had plenty of gold and ques- 
tic | 


opportunity to 
Lindstrom, 


99 is 
asKea 








\ 


he could. 


bothered with you any 
“That grub will see you 

around the bay to St. 
I hope you find it good 
rough. Be d d to you 


lookin 


a band of Esquimos. 


med them about it. The natives were 
iot at all secretive in the matter and 
showed the brothers where the metal had 
been obtained. he coast line at that 
point—now Nome—was rich with the 
metal on the sandy shore. It cropped out 
everywhere. The Lindstroms went sil- 
¢ ntly to work. 

After several months of arduous work, 
the brothers struck across the bay to St. 
Michaels, taking a small fortune with 
them. They were silent as clams, never 
showed enovzgh of the dust to create 
curiosity, never went near a bar and kept 


I can use you both.” 


to themselves. In fact they reache 
’Frisco, where they went to complete ar 
rangements for machinery to work thei: 
claims in a bigger way, before they let a 
hint drop. The hint fell 
however, and one of the maddest stam 
pedes in history began—right fron 
’Frisco itself! The boats going up were 
crowded with frantic men. Ships were 
chartered especially. In no 
whole coast line was black with activity 

When the news reached Dawson it 
created great excitement there. As 
Newcome predicted, there was quite a 
exodus down the river. Some got in i 
time but most of them came back finally t« 
the Canadian side. It wasn’t very healthy 
at that time for the prospector on the 
other side of the line. 


YERHAPS the most unusual strike i: 
the history of the Yukon was that 
which led to the founding of the town of 
Fairbanks. The Guggenheims were de 
veloping the copper mines north of Daw 
son and south and west of White Hors 
and men began to think that there would 
be more money in copper than in gold 
At any rate they began to go up it 
droves to the new fields. There was a 
man in Dawson at the time in the liquor 
and provision business, who thought he 
sensed a special opportunity for himsel! 
in this development. He would transfe) 
his stock to the copper fields and se}! 
at enhanced prices. His name has entire- 
ly escaped my mind so I shall call hin 
Farley. 

Loading every dollar’s 
he owned in the 
steamer Farley 
Yukon. He ste: 


worth of goods 
world on a small river 
started off 
med two hundred miles 


down the 


to the mouth of the Tanana, then turne 
up and traversed two hundred mor 
miles, which took him across the Ameri 


can line. Then he ran on a sand bar an 


got the steamer so deeply imbedded that 
he couldn’t get off again. 

Farley saw ruin staring him in the 
face. His capital was tied up in th 


stock and there wasn’t a customer wit! 
in three hundred miles. If he left the 


goods where tney were they would soo 
be of no value. Farley lid som e nar 
thinking. As he couldn’t take his good: 


to a market, the market aad have 
be brought to the goods. 

One of his assistants was a Jap nam¢ 
Wada, who was noted as a fast “mus! 
er.” Farley gave Wada a small pok« 
of gold dust and pointed cross the mout 
toward Dawson. 

“Mush back as straight and fast as 
you can go,” he said. “Show that gol 
around and keep a discreet tongue i 
your head.” 

I remember well the day that Wad: 
arrived back in Dawson. He made at 
once for a bar and bought a drink, pa‘ 
ine for it from the poke. The bartende 
questioned him and Wada closed up like 
a steel trap. Not a word would he tell 
The news spread around town that a Jay 
had arrived from a new quarter and that 
he had ] Wherever Wada 
went men crowded and jostled around 
him, ordering drinks and bombarding him 
with questions. The Jap played his part 
well. Not a word did he let drop unti 
he had drunk enough to make loquacit: 
seem reasonable even in one of his race 
Then he let the precious news out: He 
had got the gold at a bend of the Tan 
ana. He dropped just enough to let the 
earer miners know the location. 

A scramble started then, dow: 
river in all manner of boats and can- 


lots of gold. 


in fertile soil. 


time the 


t~ 
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The medium broad high toe ts popular with many men who want a 
roomy wide-fitting shoe. Blucher: black or brown leathers, $6 to $10 


The High Cost of W hims 


HE United States Government has foundit necessary to issue 

strict orders regulating the styles of shoes. Why? Because 

the high cost of fads imposes a burden all along the line— 
upon manufacturer, dealer and consumer, and upon the Govern- 
ment itself. 

Such action may be avoided in Canada, if you—the con- 
sumer—will co-operate with the manufacturer in reducing the 
demand for extravagant styles—if you will buy prudently, for 
service rather than for effect. 

To do this will be a direct benefit to you. You will get better 
and longer service, more comfort, and your shoes will be quite as 
neat and attractive. You will need fewer pairs of shoes in the 
course of a year. 

More than that: you will help to cut down needless extravagance, to 


reduce superfluous stocks on the de alers’ shelves, to keep prices down, and 
to release esse! ntial Sup] lies of le ather for our forces overseas. 


A.H.M. War-Time Selections offer Special Service Value 
for Men, Women and Children. Ask your dealer for them. 


AMES HOLDEN McCREADY 


ee i LIMITED 
Shoemakers to the Nation” 


ST. JOHN MONTREAL TORONTO 





WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 






When you buy Shoes look for— this Trade-mark on every sole 
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oes, helter-skelter for the new gold 
strike. The floating population of Daw- 
a er . son disappeared almost within the hour. 
Prohibition will — disappeared also. He never came 
yack. 
not stop the When the first of the stampeders 
reached the bend they found Farley and 
his load still fast on the sand bank. He 


knew nothing of gold, of course. Wada 
had been with him, he owned, at one 
e e e time, but had gone off and never come 


back. . 
So the frenzied mob started in to stake 


Bat te r the stream both ways for miles. Farley 
sold his stock out at boom camp prices 


and cleaned up a tidy profit. 
2 ‘ And the funny part of it was that the 
having a drink every spot proved to be one of the most pro- 
6 ductive in the whole American territory. 
two weeks The first strike was made by a Swede 
again. He had arrived early, staked out 
a promising claim and gone to work. 
Usually bed rock is located fifteen or 
twenty feet below the surface. The 
Swede dug and dug without anv signs of 
bed rock. Other stampeders began to 
quit in disgust and to drift back Dawson 
way. But the Swede dug on and on with 
the stoic perseverance of his kind and 
when he was down one hundred and ten 
feet his pick struck the rock at last. He 
stooped and shoved his’ lantern down 
where the light glinted on the surface of 
the rock. It reflected back decided], 
vellowish. 

“Huh!” grunted the Swede. “Perhaps 
that Jap fellow knew something after 
all.” 

He methodically set to work to loosen 
a bucketful of the rock. Then he toox 


+ 








Give the M.S. L. Battery a drink 
every two weeks and it will last 
you two years. 


Before buying that new 
battery obtain infor- 
mation on the M.S. L. 
Starting and Lighting 
Batteries. it up to the surface and examined i 
closely. It was literally rotting with 
gold. 

The news svread over the disgruntled 
camp like wildfire and men went back 
to work with renewed arder and hope 
The place produced big and the settle- 
ment became so crowded that it finally 
achieved the distinction of a name. From 
this lucky strike the town of Fairbanks 
sprung up and the digeings were equally 
rich as those around Dawson. Within a 
vear’s time there were over 10,000 people 
in the camp. 


ARD work played a big part in 

most strikes, but once the old adage 

of “a fool for luck” held good. A new- 

comer, an out-and-out cheechako from 

the soles of his shoes to the ton of his 

head, went up Bonanza one day and 

stopped to talk to one of the lucky pos- 

sessors of a claim in that coveted sec- 

. 3 tion. He averred that he wanted to locate 

Canadian Hart Accumulator somewhere around there. The miner 

Company, Limited looked him over pityingly and saw how 

ST. JOHNS, P.O. green he was. Taking the newcomer con- 

fidently by the arm, he pointed to the 

top of the mountain ridge behind him 
and whispered: 

“See that point there—the highest bit 


> 79» 
of all? 

















GRASSHOPPER OINTMENT 
DRAWS OUT THE VIRUS 


HOW GRASSHOPPER OINTMENT CURES 
ECZEMA, BOILS, CARBUNCLES, ULCERS 
BRUPTIONS, BUNIONS AND LEG DIS 


“Yes,” whispered the cheechako, eag- 
erly. 

“Well, you go on up there. You'll 
find good digging there.” 











EASE. For fifty years Grasshopper Ointmer as : : \ ; 
— > = | ge ea Note that he did not promise the claim- 
cure for leers soils, sunions LCZCMA x 

buncles and Bad Leg. It es by removing th seeker that he would find gold on the 
er ee on Pee ane Oe ridge, but merely good digging. The 
the blood and tisst ud assures an early and Sourdough was playing safe. 

omplete recovery 4 er Ointment may also on ° ° . 

a aaa Son Tieek Burns, Scalds, Scratches, Stings The newcomer took It in with all the 
and Bruises, as its healing, antiseptic properties credulity of the class of which he was so 
ve been found to be unsurpasse those of ri . . . “ A 
ae r "preparati m The Ointment « absolutely prime : a specimen, procured an outfit 
harmless. Please do not be persnaded to purchase and climbed the mountain side, a good 
any of the imitation and substitute | trations ‘ | 1 f ' 
Of all Stores and (Chemists, and stocked by all eighteen hundred feet! 


Wholesale Houses throughout Canada 





Some weeks later back came Mr. 
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Cheechako to hunt up the man who had 
given him the tip. 

“You were right!” he cried. “I struck 
it up there—struck it rich! There’s more 
gold on the top of that mountain than 
there is in the valley bottom. Come back 
and locate alongside of me.” 

“For God’s sake!” exclaimed the miner, 
dropping his pick and straightening up 
to look at the other. “Do you mean to 
tell me—” 

“Gold, and heaps of it!” cried the 
greenhorn. “Why didn’t you go and get 
it yourself, seeing that you knew it was 
there all the time?” 

“Well, you see,” mumbled the miner, 
“I got a good claim here and I didn’t 
want to be whole hog—seeing as you 
were a newcomer I thought you might 
as well have it.” 

That is the story of how the famous 
Gold Hill with the White Channel claim 
came to be located. Geologists believe 
that at one time the whole Yukon dis- 
trict was a huge lake. This theory would 
account for the presence of a rich de 
posit in so unlikely a place. At anv rate, 
theory or no theory, there the gold was 
And a much puzzled and occasionally 
blasphemous miner, who had unconsci- 
ously pointed the way to the find, headed 
the rush for the new location. 


-"Leseepirgate let me tell of a lucky strike 
that nearly came my own way. We 
were bothered a great deal by owners of 
claims who wanted to sell out. I neve 
paid much attention to them because a 
man does not sell a rich claim, not, at 
any rate, at a price that I could touch 
One day a miner that I knew slightly, 
named Kelly—they called him “Spieler” 
Kelly in the camp—dropped in with a 
proposition. I knew him to be square 
so I gave an ear to what he had to sav 

“T have a claim on Dominion that I'll 
sell vou for $4,000,” he said. 

“What’s wrong with the claim, Kelly? 
I asked. “If it would be worth anything 
to me it should be worth something to 
vou.” 

“T don’t understand it,” said Kelly 
“This claim is right jam in with some of 
the richest on Dominion, but there hasn’t 
been anything struck on it yet. King 
MacDonald* had this claim and he dug 
all over it. Then he sold it to me. I'll 
be honest with you. I can’t strike it rich, 
but it stands to reason that the stuff is 
there somewhere.” 

“That settles it,” I said. “If the ol 
King couldn’t find anything there it isn 
there to be found.” 

“Tt’s worth a gamble,” persisted 
“Spieler,” “I’m offering it dirt cheap.” 

Some time later he came back and said 
I could have the claim for two thousand 
Apparently he was not finding the mar 
ket very receptive. I told him I wouldn't 
pay him two hundred for it. 

Finally, he blew into my office one 
day with an expansive smile. 

“T’ve sold it,” he announced. “Got rid 
of itto four Finlanders—dull, say-nothing 
to-nobody fellows. Got a good price, 
too. They seemed satisfied. Went right 
to work on it like beavers.” 

“They may make a strike,” I said. “It 
seems all the luck goes to these foreign 
ers. Ever stop to think, Kelly, how many 
of the best things up here have been 
found by Swedes?” 

“They won’t strike it on that claim,” 
asserted Kelly with a wink. “I’ve been 


( 
’ 


i 


*Alec Macdonald, famous mining character. 
known as the “King of the Klondyke.” 
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EAS Y—because all you have to do is write out your order for the Fur Garment you have 
selected from HALLAM'’S Fashion Book and mail it withthe money. Your furs are 
sent to you at once—if you like them, keep them— if not simply send them back. 

PLEASANT—tecause there is no necessity to go to town—no tiresome trudging through 
stores—no urging to buy by anxious sales clerks—no annoyance or bother. 

CHEAPER—because you save the middlemen’s profits and expenses—we buy the skins 
direct from the Trapper. for cash, make them up into stylish fur garments and sell 
them direct to you by mail for cash. 


The thousands of pleased people from all parts of Canada, who have purchased Hallam’s 
guaranteed furs by mail, bear testimony to the wonderful values given, 


Send to-day for your Copy of Hallam's 


1919 FEREASHIO*FREE 


A beautifully illustrated Book larger and better than ever—showing a wonderfully 
extensive variety of the mewest Furs on real living people, over 300 articles illustrated—all 
reproductions of genuine photographs—it also gives you a lot of valuable information about 
Furs and what prominent people wiil be wearing this season. 

We are the only firm in Canada selling Furs exclusively by mail—direct from 


** Trapper to Weare: "” and guaranteeing them. 
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BE PREPARED—HAVE A BOTTLE IN THE HOUSE 


Attacks of rheumatism, lumbago, neuralgia, toothache, earache, sore throat are quickly relieved by Hirst’s Pain Exterminator. It 
is equally effective for relieving swollen joints, sprains, lame back and other painful ailments. Has a hundred uses—and for over @ 
years used and recommended! Don’t experiment—buy Hirst’s the time-tried family friend—at dealers or write us. 35c. Bottle. 

‘ HIRST REMEDY COMPANY, Hamilton, Canada, 
Maxers-of HIRST’S Family Salve (50c), and HIRST’S Pectoral Syrup of Horehound and Elecampane (5c), for coughs and colds. 
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Waltham Watch 


There are several Waltham models that are particularly 
suitable for gift purposes, where the desire is to make a 
really memorable presentation. The Ladies’ Convert- 
able Bracelet watch illustrated above is one. This dainty 
little watch has the ‘‘disappearing eye,” an exclusive 
Waltham feature, enabling the watch to be worn on chain, 
brooch or wrist, in any way that fashion may dictate. 
Ask your jeweler to show you also the Waltham “Colonial A” 
beautiful thin model watch for gentlemen. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, LIMITED 
MONTREAL 
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over the ground with a fine toothcomb 
and if there’s gold there I'll eat it, dirt 
and all.” 

“And you tried to rob me of four 
thousand,” I began indignantly. But 


Kelly was gone. 


_ Finns worked for months up there 
on Dominion Creek and nothing was 
heard from them. They kept to them 
selves and labored day and nicht. Judg- 
ing from the dumps that grew on the 
property they were going down to un 
usual depths. It was not thought possi 
ble to get anything on that claim, how 
ever, so no attention was paid to them. 

Then one day it got around that the 
Finns had struck it rich. They had tun 
neled down under the creek bed, whic} 
had swung well in under the abrupt cliff, 
laboriously scooping the earth out and 
hauling it up to the surface. The work 
must have been terrific, but they had 
stayed with it, day after day, week after 
week, moiling and grubbing away in the 
dark. And they had struck it! To see 
the amoupt of gold that they weighed in 
was a heart-burner for those who, lik« 
myself, had been so close to fortune, on}: 
to let it elude their fingers. Their firs! 
summer’s washup was $164,000. 

I hunted up Kelly the “ee chance I 
got and had a quiet laugh at his expense 

“Well, I guess the joke wasn’t on the 
Finns,” I said. “You never told me, 
Kelly, what you got out of them for 
that claim. A good price, I think you 
said at the time.” 

“What right have you got to laugh at 
me?” demanded Kelly. “The shoe pinches 
vou as much as me. You could have had 
that claim yourself and you sniffed at 
* Fogg 

Sut I did not feel at all badly about 
it for I knew that, had I bought the 
claim, I would never have patiently bur 
rowed as the Finns had done in the hope 
that there might be gold under the bed 
of the creek. I would have missed the 
fortune anyway. 


Lennix Ballister— 
Detective 


Continued from page 46 


ers on the box before becoming aware of 
their presence. Then he checked himself 
and with almost guilty haste crammed the 
money in his pocket. 

“Len.” Homer twisted about on the 
box and spoke in Len’s ear. “Len, Ise 
goin’ ter walk up and bust dat feller 
hard.” 

“Hol’ on, Homer. Don’ yo’ do no sech 
ting. Jest yo’ wait and see what he’s 
gotter say.” 

“Ise goin’ ter rock him ter sleep. I is. 
He might as well tell us two dat he’s 
scared we take dat money away from 
him.” 

“None of dat rough stuff, Homer.’ 
Len’s voice was full of apprehension. 
“We'll bofe get ’rested, sure, ef yo’ start 
anyt’ing like dat.” 

“All day yo’ been keepin’ me from 
havin’ a little fun, dat away,” protested 
Homer. “Dat stake-driber, he orter had 
a licken’ an’ dat ticket-seller done insulted 
me right nasty, an’ yo’ wouldn’t let me 
tetch ever ob ’em. Whyfer yo’ won’t let 
me fight, Len?” 

“Keep quiet, he’s comin’ ober here.” 
Len peeled another peanut and smiled 


affably as the slight man approached, 
hesitated, and finally drew close 

“Evenin’ gents,” he accosted. 

“Ebenin’,” returned Lenix. He squirm 
ed off the box so as to get between the 
stranger and Homer, who was munching 
peanuts and growling the while he took 
in the measure of the new-comer. 

‘Boys,” the stranger looked fugitively 
about him, and lowered his voice, “boys, 
do you want to pick up a little 
money?” 

Len and Homer exchanged glances. 

“Listen, I’ve just took sixty beans away 
from that tin-horn gang of gamblers 
what’s followin’ this circus, and I'll put 
you boys wise to how you can do same 
thing, if you like.” 

“How come yore all able ter beat dem 
sharks at dere own game?” growled 
Homer, incredulity and suspicion in his 
tone. When it came to games of chance 
and their operatives, Homer’s knowledge 
was unlimited and had been acquired at 
some cost. 

Len held up his hand. “Now, Homer, 
don’ yo’ be fresh wif dis gentleman,” he 
admonished. “Le’s get down ter cases 
What’s de game and how yo’ all play it, 
sah?” Len’s tones were liquid honey. He 
passed a cigar over to the slim man, 
handed another to Homer, and became at 
once the trusting lamb. ‘Yo’ all make 
sixty dollars on dat game, howso?” 

“Well, you see, I’m an old fortun’ wheel 
guy, meself.” The slim man bit off the 
end of his cigar, and chuckled. “I know 
a little trick that brings home the bacon, 
ads. Them fellers caught onter me and 
gave me the push-off ; otherwise I’d had all 
their change. I’m willin’ to put you boys 
on to the method of playin’, and you kin 
yo down there and make a clean up, see?”’ 

“But fer why should yo’ all favor us all 
this way?” growled Homer. 
strangers ter yo’?” 

“Why, I aim to give you over part of 
this bunch of money I’ve won, to place fer 
' I'll be helpin’ myself by helpin’ 
you boys, savey?” 

“Dat’s so,” Len nodded and felt loving 
y of the five dollar note in his pocket. 
“Whar dem gamblers at, now?” he | 
cautiously and eagerly. 

“They’re down behind the grand stand 
You boys follow me ata distance. Here,” 
he pulled out his divided it, 
shoved it into Len’s hand. “You play 
for me, and I'll tell you how to do it 
You'll find a big feller operatin’ a littl 
metal roulette wheel. You go up and g 
interested and he’ll invite you to take a 
fiy. You doit. Bet a dollar er so on any 
number. He’s goin’ to let you win first 
turn. Then you bet again and he'll trim 
you. Let it go, just keep on bettin’ till the 
urrow stops at number ten. Then boys, 
both of you, put every cent you've got, 


easy 


bein’ 


“Us all 
”» 
me. see? 


asked 


and 
this 


roi, 


nd mine too, on number twe nty. She’! 
swing to that number sure next whir 
Can't fail; I know the ropes. Aint it a 


vold mine though?” 


| EN pursed up his lips in deep thought 
4 The difficulty was that he and Homer, 
on account of the day’s prodigalities, 
not, at most, clean up more than a 
few dollars on the scheme. It takes capi 
tal to beget capital. Len groaned in- 
wardly. Oh, if he only had that six dol- 
lars he had so foolishly banked only last 
Monday; if he only had five or ten dol- 
lars more which he might stake and 
multiply by sure winning. 

All at once he had a brilliant idea. He 
drew the stranger and Homer close to him, 
while he explained it. The stranger lis 
tened thoughtfully, nodding approval now 
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and again, Homer stood stolidly by, will- 
ing to trust everything to Len. 

“Boy, you’re a genius,” chuckled the 
tweed-clad one, when Lenix had finished 
explaining his grand coup. “There’s no 
reason why us three shouldn’t get all of 
those Chatville’s darkies’ money. We'll 
go over there to-night, as you suggest. 
We’ll buy this gambler’s roulette wheel, 
after we’ve cleaned him out. 

“Now I’d best gum-shoe down there and 
sort of see if that tin-horn gang’s still 
there.” The stranger moved cautiously 
towards the grand-stand. “You boys stay 
where you are. I’ll be back in a minute 
and let you know how things look.” 


E glided away, mingled with the 

crowd, twisted about a lemonade 
stand, slipped through a narrow opening 
in a fence and wedged in between a num- 
bec of individuals whose attention was 
riveted on a metal roulette wheel. Bets 
were being laid. Exxcitement was high, 
though subdued. 

A heavily-set man with a dirty silk 
handkerchief knotted about his neck was 
manipulating the wheel. The wheel turn- 
ed, and turned again and again. Dollars 
were lost by the trusting and good-na- 
tured “try your-luckers.” Doubt gradu- 
ally assailed the watchers. The crowd 
before the wheel melted to but a few. The 
operator wheezed the dust from his throat 
and wiped his face on a dangling end of 
the silk handkerchief. 

“Now then, gents,” he commenced 
again, when his eye chancing to catch 
sight of the slim man _ standing befor 
him, he checked himself and gravely re 
turned the wink that gentleman favored 
him with. The slim man drew close. 

“Set her for big game, Bill,” he mut 
tered from the corner of his mouth. “Got 
a couple o’ dark clouds with silver linings 
salted and ready to serve. When ye get 
‘em drained, I’ll stage a little by play, as 
their friend and backer, and rough it 
some. You're supposed to take water and 
offer to let us all in on the game. Ther 
Iti propose we all go down to Chatvill 
East and work the niggers————” 

“Hold on, there.” The big man shoox 
his head and closed his eyes In a grimace 
that tilted the big cigar in his teeth 
perilously close to his damp foretop 
“Nut’in’ like that, savey?” 

‘But, Bill, it’s the pay night over there 
so this pair of easy ones tells me and them 
niggers will tumble over one another 
tryin’ to get first chance on our game 
We'll offer these two niggers even shares 
to round up the boys. It’s a pipe, I tell 
ye.” 

“T don’t go over to Chatville,” returned 
the other. “Not fer even a sure clean up. 
I’m too superstitious to believe that luck 
ever repeats itself. We got away from 
that place some winners. We don’t go 
back, I guess not.’ 

“Well, we’ve got to go that way, any 
how, to get our train for Chicago, haven’t 
we? We might as well take these boobs’ 
wages along, I tell you, Bill, jest give 
these coons the once over and chew on the 
plant a little before ye make up your 
mind. I’ll go shoo ’em along.” He drifted 
away and the man with the wheel sank 
heavily on a stoo! and brooded darkly. 


E was up again, smiling cheerfully, 
and inviting oncomers to try their 
luck and back their number, when Lenix 
and Homer approached cautiously and 
stood watching the metal arrow spin 
about the pins. 
After some deliberation Len and Home: 
each selected a number, then as by after- 
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thought, Len transferred his money to 
Homer’s number, which was seven. They 
won. Again the Chatville sports played 
number seven and lost by a margin. They 


played again and once more won. After PRICE PER 1000 CALORIES 
that they played cautiously, winning only 
occasionally. Finally the arrow stopped 


at number ten. Homed nudged Lenix. 3 Quaker Oats 5c Stewing Hens 388 
“Any limit, sah?” asked that gentleman : Round Steak 37 Broilers 70¢ 
anger oF ioe 1 Sgeong” —— Leg of Lamb 52c Eggs 43¢ 
‘Only the sky, my friend. ile on.” is 
Len and Homer proceeded to pile on ey Cates Abe deus ” 








They raked their pockets for « vale avail “s | 
able nickle. At last all their money, i r 
along with thirty dollars belonging to the 3% ¢ 
slim gentleman lay on the board The > <4 ~~ 


arrow spun giddily, slowly, and finally 
stopped at a number. They had followed 
orders and banked on number twenty. 
The arrow stopped at number twenty-one. 

Nonchalantly the stout man raked in 
the money. “Try her again, bovs: just a 
spark of life too much, that time. Should 
have stopped at twenty, never knowed her 
to slop over old twenty that way before. 
You sports had me scared to death, I'll 


or 


admit. Try her again? 


OMER and Lenix stood gasping. It 
had all happened so suddenly that it 

had fairly taken their breath away. A 
long drawn sigh from Homer brought 
Len back to the present. He looked about 
him dazedly and discerned the figure of 
the slim man, who had explained the sys- 
tem and shown thirty dollars’ worth of 
confidence in it, approaching. 

“We done lose all our money, an your 
too,” Len greeted him, as he came up. 

“An’ don’ yo’ be goin’ in ter make no 
fuss about it, er I'll jes’ naturally paw 
yore inarrds out,” gurgled Homer, edg- 
ing close. 


But the slim man instead of resenting 
the threat and the fact that his money u OO by, 
had been lost to him forever, did a most 











iG 
remarkable and unheard of thing. He e - 
walked up to the big man, as he leaned By Calories—Not By Pounds 
across the wheel, and deliberately slapped - 
him hard on one side of the face and then 





the other. Compare food cost by calories, and you'll use more Quaker Oats 
“You crook!” he snarled, “You embez- The calory is the energy unit used by governments to measure food, 

zler! I’}l teach you to short-change my ge y . = os 

friends. You got their money and mine, On this basis, at prices Current at this writing 

but you’re going to pay up for it, right 

now.” 


- ae » Meats Average 8 Times as Much. 
The big man recoiled fearfully. He > 

sputtered as though in terror. “You can’t Eggs, Fish and Fowl 

blame me,” he whined. “I didn’t kick . 

when you won sixty dollars from me, did Cost 8 to 10 Times Quaker Oats 


I? Now go ’way and leave me alone.” 








Lenix was, with direst difficulty, res- Mhat is, for al ry valu Yet these are all 1 r food 
training Homer, who wished to walk in Pound for pound, Quaker Oats has twice the calori f round steak el 
and as he put it, “Swing a few to that ipful contains 280 calories—as much as four eggs 
crook’s jaw.” Every dollar spend for ker Oats saves at least $7 1f uss displace 
“Hush, Homer,” he admonished, “Keep meat. measured by the ca by 
quiet. Dat little feller knows what he’s You have known the « the marvel food. well balanced. 314) in mincil 
doin’. He’s all workin’ in our interests.” But its wealth of nutriment makes it also the money-saving food 
“Tm wantin, tor do a little work im ned Make Quaker Oats your breakfast. Mix it also with your flour foods. Use 
own interests,” fumed Homer. But Lenix to save money, to save wheat and meat, to add flavor and nutrition 


gripped his arm and held up a finger for . 
silence. The slim gent was making a | ne « eat ods you have 
proposition to the big man. 


“Tf you'll do as we want you to,” he was 
saying, “we'll overlook your crooked work 
We know of a place where there’s a bunch 
of sports w ho'll play the pegs loose on 


that crooked wheel o’ yours. We'll lead 


you to ’em, but you’ve got to let us in on The Best One- Third of Oats 
the winnings, see?” 
“I'd rather not go,” grumbled the big 35 and 15c per package. Except in Far West. 
man. “How do I know what you fellows 
will pull off? No, I won’t go.” 
Homer broke from Len’s restraining The Quaker Qals @mpany 
hands, and made a rush at him. The big 
man side stepped adroitly, overturning | 
the wheel as he did so. Peterborough, Canada 2022 Saskatoon, Canada 








“Why—why—“he spluttered, dodging 
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Homer's vicious swing, “I will go. Yep, 
I’ll go, seein’s I’ve got to.” 
Homer subsided. “Yo’ jes’ 


grated. 


best,” he 


._— slim man had picked up the wheel, 
and now stood thinking. Ignoring 
the crestfallen owner of the wheel, he 
beckoned Len and Homer a little apart. 
Followed a whispered consultation, with 
much nedding and chuckle from Homer 
and Len. Then the little man approached 
the gambler and gave him his orders. 

“These two boys will leave now and go 
to Chatville. They'll slip around among 
the lads and whisper the tidings and sug 
gest that they bring aleng their change. 
We're to meet them down at this gent’s 
place,” nodding towards Homer, “at nine 
o’clock to-night. He’s described the spot 
to me, and I’m goin’ to take you and your 
wheel there. If you try any funny work 
with us————”” He paused with a deep 
intake of breath and glanced at Homer. 

“We all ’all jes naturally razor yo’ inter 
shoe-strings, mista man,” finished that 
gentleman. 

“And you’re to divide the winnin’s four 
ways, remember,” prompted the slim man. 
“Each of us take equal parts.” 

“T’m_ willin’,” sullenly answered the 
other. “But say how are we goin’ to make 
our get away from that crowd after we 
fleeced em? They'll be jest mad enough 
to chaw our liver out.” 

“We got that all thought out, 
nodded the slim man. “Just as we make 
our last haul, this gent,” designating Len, 
“is going to come in on the hop step and 
jump and whisper that the police are on 
their way to round up the gang. I reckon 
if you never saw real live darkies run 
afore, you'll get a chance to see ’em then.” 

“Well,” the big man frowned and pon 
dered. “It sounds all right. You kin 
count on me in to do my part.” 

The slim man turned to Len and Homer. 
“Tt’s a chance in a life-time for us to make 
a killin’.”” he exulted. Homer must have 
taken the words literally judging from 
the look he threw the still cringing Bil] 
“But,” went on their friend, “we mustn’t 
do anything rash. We agree on a meeting 


place after the crowd disperses, and then 


too, 





we'll share up. Now you boys get your 
nag hitched and drive along over to 


Chatville. 
roundin’ up them niggers.’ 

He waited until the hurrying forms of 
the trusting pair were slipped through the 
sheltering fence, then he turned to the 
big man. 

“Bill, it’s a cinch,” he laughed. “We’i! 
get their money and make the fast train 
to Chicago.” 

“Just the same I’m not favorin’ sneak- 
ing back to a lion’s den after we’ve got 
the cub,” growled Bill. “And say—‘he 
added with an oath—“‘you might have 
pulled your little by-play off without bein’ 
so realistic. You fair knocked my teeth 
out when you hit me that slap.” 

Down in front of Bate’s livery stable 
as they hitched a rangy bay horse to a 


Soon as you're there get busy 


buckboard, Len turned suddenly to 
Homer. 

“Homer, dat big man wif de wheel an’ 
dat slim un what got us all ter bet—am 
partners.” 

“How so?” Homer’s jaw set and his 


eyes rolled. 


“Kase | done watch ’em close, an’ I 
know. Saw ’em pass signs. Darsent tell 
yo’ all down dar, fear yo’d tear inter ’em 
here, Homer, whar yo’ goin’-—” 

Homer was half way across the yard. 
Ise goin’ back an’ finish up on dem 
sharks.” 


“ 
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Homer, hol’ on.” Len sprang forward 
to intercept the now thoroughly infuriated 
Hudson. “Homer, lis’en; how much they 
win from yo’?” 

“Seben dollars. Here, leggo me, Len, 
Ise on my way ter commit crime, I is.” 

But Len hung on. “No, Yo’se comin’ on 
wif me, an’ help even up on dem gamblers, 
dat’s what. Us is goin’ ter get our money 
back, Homer.” 

“How so. 
much.” 

“IT lose dollars really an’ thirty 
more unreally. In all I lose thirty-five.” 

“Well, yo’ mought as well kiss it good 


Enyhow yo’ didn’t lose 


C 
ive 


DY. 

‘Homer, dere’s whar youse plum wrong. 
Whyfer yo’ s’pose Ise foolin’ dem gam 
inter Chatville? It’s ‘cause Ise a 
deputy detective an’ in wif de police. Also 

gamblers got my money an’ I 
Come long Homer, an’ 


} L 
DackK. 
I'll ‘splain as we dribe along.’ 


blers 


kase dem 


wants it 


ty Was a quarter to ten, in the beautiful 
Thames valley adjacent to Chatville 
EKast—and all was well. A big harvest 
moon swung above the river transforming 
its muddy face to silver, and clutched at 
the lifting tree-tops aleng the banks with 
fingers of silver. 

Inside the spacious cottage of Home: 
Hudson, grouped about a small table, 
most of the old and tried colored sports of 
Chatville playing what Len had crosse: 


hic « + 
1is heart 


ye, Were 


and swore was a good thing. 
Lenix had done his part manfully and 
well. First of all he had _ harnesss 


Homer by getting his promise on fear of 
being death-chased by a “hant,” not t 
stir from his cottage. Len’s part was to 
round up the gang. To each of the sports 
there assembled he had given his sacred 
word that they would not lose—could not 
But further than this mysterious 
assurance, he had not committed himself 
‘What I knows, I knows,” he had 
all doubters. ‘“An’ I aint spillin’ it, not 
yit. Yo’ go down ter Homer’s place, an’ 
yo’ won’t miss nuffin’ tall.” 

So in the faith which childret 
give a leader, the negroes had gone. And 
they had played their earnings, bet on al 
the divers’ numbers and had seen their 
money scraped from them by the hand of 
a big, square-jawed gambler. They be 
came restless, as sheep will become rest 
less at the grumble of a storm. “Whar’s 
Len?” more than one of the losers asked 
fearfully. “How come he aint here?” To 
which question the two white men smiled 
inwardly, and invited the boys to try thei: 
luck again. 

Strange to say, Homer too had vanish 
ed. Eyes were rolling now, hands shook 
and dangled ‘ower towards shoe-tops i: 
which, as the crafty twain, waiting every 
minute now for Len to burst in with the 
news that the police were coming, we! 
knew reposed the deadly razor, the fight 
ing-tool of the negro. Sweat broke out or 
their foreheads. It would be bad for them 
if Len failed to perform his allotted tas} 

very bad. 

The wheel had grown silent. The big 
man pushed back his chair, mentally 
figuring the distance between himself and 
the open doorway, and the slim man had 
stepped unconcernedly back towards a 
glassless window, when feet were heard 
running without. Simultaneously the 
gamblers’ breath came freely once more 

The next moment Lenix burst into th: 
room. “De police,’ he panted. “Dere 
comin’. Eberybody break fer cover.” 


N? need for second invitation. Those 
4 Chatville negroes scattered, and 
melted away as though the earth swallow 


iose. 


told 


blind 
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ed them up. 
door, Homer beside him. With a sigh of 
relief the man named Bill also stepped to- 
wards the door, the smaller man close at 
his heels. Then there was a rush and the 
two of them felt strong hands close over 
their wrists. 

They were in the grip of two of Chat- 
ville’s big policemen. A third man, a big 
square shouldered man with a derby hat 
set well back on his head, was surveying 
them with a smile. 

“Hello, Eddie. Howdie, Foxie. Quite 
a while since we met,” he accosted them. 
Then, as he lit a cigar; “It’s mighty good 
of you boys to come in this way, I’m 
sure.” 

“Ah go to h——!” growled the big 
man gingerly eyeing the bracelets which 
had been snapped upon his wrists. 

The small man, the one designated as 
Foxie, flashed the detective a smile. 
“Eddie’s peevish,” he said. “He never was 
a good loser.” 

“Well they can’t say that of you, 
Foxie,” grinned the detective. “Every 
time I’ve gathered you in—and that’s 
been some, you’ve gone home smiling. 
Now then, you fellers shell out what you 
took from the coons who were in on my 
deputy’s frame-up. He promised ’em 
they wouldn’t lose anything.” 

He glanced about him, as if in search 
of somebody. Lenix was leaning over the 
little metal wheel of fortune, his eyes so 
wide that they looked like black coals on 
a snow bank. He was gazing intently 
down on a couple of one dollar bills, lying 
on the table, and trying his best to 
decipher the problem of how ‘““‘them 
dollah bills come to hab cross in red ink 
on king’s head.” 


HE detective stepped over to Len, and 

laid his hand gently on the negro’s 
shoulder. “Well deputy,” he grinned, “a 
great day’s work.” 

Len staggered up and shuffled his feet. 
“Yes, sah, yes, sah. I figgers as it was best 
to in-fo’m on dem gamblers, yes, sah.” 

“Sure uncle. Great head work that, 
worked lixe a charm. But tell me, uncle,’ 
his voice fell te a murmur, “how did you 
come to know that it was these two old 
timers we was after.” 

“Ole timers?” Len scratched his head 
and looked blankly at his questioner. 

“Yes. How did you come to get on to 
the fact that they were the fellers robbed 
the Manhatten Bank, last night?” 

Len’s heart turned a somersault and 
almost choked him. He made as though 
to answer, and gurgled. His eyes fell on 
the little metal wheel. There, plain before 
his gaze, was the imprint left by a sweaty 
thumb, and across the skin veins ran a 
thin line left by a scar. 

Slowly a great and wonderful compre- 
hension came to Lenix. Slowly his eyes 
left the thumb-print to again seek out the 
dollar bills bearing the red cross on their 
heads. 

“How come I know dem fellers was de 
bank-robbers?” he managed to say, at 
last. “Dis af’ernoon, I win dat two dollars. 
Dat’s my money marked with red cross 
an’ deposited in Manhatten bank las’ 
Monday. Dat’s one way I knows. Odder 
way is dis hyar.” Len pointed to the 
thumb-print on the metal wheel. The 
detective whistled. “And when did you 
first notice that thumb-print, uncle?” 

“Dis af’ernoon.” Len shuffled and nod- 
ded gravely. ‘“Dat’s why I all plan to 
brung dem bank-robbers in ter yo’ all, 
sah.” 

The detective turned and paced up and 
down the room. Homer stood the picture 
of amazement, eyeing the hand-cuffed 


Lenix stood just inside the men jubilantly. 
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The officers spoke to the 
detective. “We'll get along, Joe.” 

“Just a minute, Uncle,” he 
“Come here.” 

Len shuffled forward, his feet beating 
Ise comin’ don’ know where, Ise comin’, I 
don’ care on the sand covered floor. 

“Yes, sah.” 

The detective turned to the constables. 
“T want you officers to know that this gent 

—tapping Len on the shoulder—“that 
this gent rounded up this pair, and put 
them right in our hands. I want you to 
see that he gets that reward, and I’m go- 
ing to see to it too.” 

The officers each reached out and shook 


called. 


Len’s hand. It was all still dazedly won 

derful to him. He hung his head modest 
ly and changed feet constantly. “Thank 
yo’, sah,” he said to each of the officers’ 
words of congratulation. 

“What you going to do with that re 
ward?” asked the detective, as they 
turned to leave. 

“Why, I reckon Il] buy a sorrel drivin’ 
mare wif dat,” returned Len, “an’ if 
dere’s anything lef’ I aim ter buy 
Homer a hoss-shoe tie pin with a kar- 
bunkle sot in it.” 

Back in the darkness Homer’s black 
face spread wide in a smile. “Lor’ sakes, 
but dat Len gotter great head on his 
shoulders,” he muttered 


The Strange Adventure of the Staring Canvas 
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could hear the quick breathing of the 
figure behind the light. Then I heard a 
deep-drawn sigh as the shaft of light 
swung to the left, falling on the portrait 
of the little old man himself. It seemed 
to rest there for only a contemptuous mo- 
ment or two. Then it hovered to the 
right, to the portrait of the red-lipped 
and shadowy-eyed young girl. It hung 
on her face tremblingly, second by silent 
second. It fluttered about the girlish 
face crowned with gold, and went back 
to it, and lingered over it, I thought, a]. 
most affectionately. 

Then came the sound of the throaty 

little gasp again—it seemed almost a 
moan—and the quick rustle of clothing. 
This was followed by the brisk and bus- 
iness-like chink of the revolving lock- 
spindles, the clock of the wards, and I 
knew the stooping figure was working 
over the combination of the safe. The 
light of the flash-lamp, as it steadied and 
shone on the burnished surface of the 
nickel dial, was reflected and diffused 
back into the face of the stooping figure. 
And I saw, as I peered through the gloom 
at it, that the softly, yet clearly outlined 
face was a woman’s face; and that wo- 
man was Goldie Laurason. 
M* shock of surprise was lost and sub- 
“ merged in a second shock. A sud- 
den sound broke through the stillness 
from the far end of the room. The light 
went out like a flash. I though I could 
hear the telltale click-click of a raised 
trigger. I knew the woman was stand- 
ing there, with her back to the safe, wait- 
ing, ready for that unknown enemy. Yet 
the sound, apparently, had been nothing 
more than a coal cinder falling in the 
blackened grate. 

It must have been two full minutes be- 
fore she moved again. Yet I knew, by 
the little noises that followed her next 
movements, that the safe-door had been 
opened. 

Only once did the woman stop in her 
work. I could not make out what 
prompted her to do so. All I knew was 
that she had suddenly drawn back from 
the safe, wheeled about, and after stand- 
ing there listening for a minute or two, 
once more directed the light of her flash- 
lamp across the room to the painted fig- 
ure of the Duelist. She seemed to study 
it in bewilderment. Then she slowly 
turned back to the open safe. Her eyes 
must have caught sight of the early grey 
light at the windows, for she stooped 
quickly his time, and began flinging pack- 
ages out on the floor beside her with fever- 
ish haste. 

As I crouched there, watching her, 
there crept through me the feeling that 


I was merely witnessing some scene in 
adrama. The intruder and the open safe 
and the vault-like room seemed things of 
the imagination, the figures and shadows 
of a nightmare. 

It was a sudden audible gasp from the 
woman herself that brought me back to 
earth, reminding me where I was. 


GAIN I saw her stand upright and 
44 wheel quickly about. I let my gaze 
follow her line of vision, wonderingly. 
Still again it rested on the painted figure 
and face of the Duelist. There was some- 
thing uncanny in the way that painted 
face seemed to challenge and hold her 
Yet there was some shadow of reason for 
it, I felt, as I peered up at the malevolent 
and threatening eyes, deep-set and 
shadowy in the broken light. The very 
pistol-arm seemed to thrust itself out into 
the paling darkness of the room. More 
vividly than ever the figure took on its 
illusion of actuality, its suggestion of a 
living person watching and guarding the 
silence before it. 

Then slowly the hair of my head began 
to stand on end. Through my body tingled 
a shock that all but brought a cry from 
my throat; for I realized for the first 
time why the woman was standing there, 
panting and trembling and swept with 
terror. She was being watched by some 
thing more than a mere painted figure 
The peering and malignant eyes of that 
painted figure were alive. 

Out from the canvas, into the half 
lighted room, stretched and reached an 
actual, a living arm. In the thin and 
clawlike hand at the end of that arm was 
balanced a long-barreled magazine 
revolver. 

The woman had seen it all, even before 
I did. She must have seen, too, that the 
arm kept pointing at her, each move she 
made. For suddenly a scream broke from 
her lips and echoed and re-echoed through 
the quiet room. 

She looked about, panic-stricken, in 
search of some place of refuge. Then she 
flung up one arm, across her eyes, as 
though to ward off the sight of that 
searching and sinister barrel-end. 

Precisely at the moment she did so, the 
silence of the great high-ceilinged room 
was filled with an explosion of sound. It 
prolonged itself into a dully reverberating 
roar, and a cloud of dust rose from the 
prism-hung chandelier. This dust spread 
and mingled with the slowly curling, 
acrid-smelling powder-smoke, obscuring 
the vision. But I could see the still stand- 
ing woman take two faltering steps for- 
ward, and crumple down to the floor. She 
clapped one hand to her side, with a moan, 
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“The telephone call came at midnight — ten-mile 
drive to the country over ice-covered roads, but the 
case was urgent. Fortunately I had my tires encased 
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trip in time.” 
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as she fell. She had been wounded—she 


had been killed—was the first thought 
that registered itself on my disordered 
brain. 

DIMLY felt the moment to be crucial, 

and yet I hesitated. I scarcely knew 
what move to make. Again the utter and 
sepulchral silence of the house hung about 
me. Again I peered at the woman on the 
floor. She did not stir. Then I turned to 


the picture. The painted Duelist glowered 
down at me, intact—for all I could tell, a 
For over 59 years Turnbulls have been making good flat surface of canvas. Then I wheeled 


: ; about to the door, for it had opened and 
knitted underwear in Canada—and underwear ex- closed again. as f stood there, with the 


clusively—They came from the Old Country with the quickness of a trap. 
knowledge of how to make good underwear bred in It was the little old man. In his left 
them—They brought out expert workers from the Old hand he held his low-turned bed-room 
Country from time to time as their business grew—thus pt Bd ggg = Fg 
have always kept their products up to the highest stan- now the bloodless, cadaverous yellow of 
dard, being made with that thoroughness and care for unripened cheese, yet out of its pallor 
which the Old Country workers are famous. shone and glowed his deepest, furtive 
little eyes. They reminded me of a cat’s 
The reason for this tremendous growth and popularity He stopped, and peered over at the womar 

can be summed up in one word “Quality” first and on the floor. 


“What’s this?” he demanded. 


" . 
all the time a 
It means you are going to have a good 


You cannot get away from the fact that Canadians deal of explaining to do,” I told him, in 
: “ . ” ° or 7" w rine , _ ana 
appreciate ualit more than anything else— wardly wondering how I was to manage 
PP : Q y y s the long-barreled thing in his hand 
Turnbull’s two brands are “What's this?” he reiterated, unmoved 


“There’s been a murder here!” I 
answered. 

“A murder?” he echoed. I advanced to 
ward the huddled figue on the floor. He 
followed me impassively, step by step. 

“This woman’s been shot, here, in you: 
house!” 

“Shot? How?” he asked, looking m¢ 
square in the eye. 

“That’s what I intend to find out!” I 


PERFECT FITTING 
retorted. 


U N D E R W E A R “You shot this woman!” he suddenly 


declared. I did not answer him, for my 




















This brand is on all Turnbull's This brand is on Turnbull's eye had caught sight of the woman’s gun- 
ribbed underwear which is ex- plain knitted underwear, ail metal pistol on the floor beside her. I took 
tremely popular with ladies and wool — finest and cleanest it up and emptied it of its cartriges. Then 
children because of its great obtainable, made in separate I tossed it, with its fangs drawn, back to 
elasticity and comfortable fitting. garments and wnion suits with where I had found it. 
Made in all sizes in separate special crotch that stays closed “You shot this woman!” the old man re 
garments and union suits with and is always comfortable. peated, meaningly, stubbornly 
special closed crotch. ‘““That’s not the point! She’s dying 
here—something must be done, at once!” 
am Sold by ant yee gee “Then she’s not dead?” he muttered. 
ade only by holding his lamp over the motionless fig 


The f=. TURNBULL COMPANY of GALT, Limited ure. The man almost nauseated me. 


“Look at her face!” I cried, stepping 
GALT, ONTARIO back. ‘Look at her face and see.” 

Also sole manufacturers of the famous ‘* CEE TEE "” full fashioned underclothing. E put the lamp down on the floor 

ane and PY VV VYYAYWYWYWYWS ys Then revoltingly, with the barrel-end 

Dd Do oo oD DD Do tea tate eet ot tieannee Edad me eee 

body over, emitting an indifferent grunt 

.* as the relaxed shoulder fell back into its 
fcrmer position. 

Then he peered down at the white face 

2 ” vaguely outlined under the black mass of 

o ° its crushed hat-brim. Again I heard his 

Knit Socks and Dollars with the Auto Knitter swinish little grunt of indifference. So | 


threw the flashlight’s glow full on the 





Profitable employment at home woman’s upturned face. It cut out each 
in war or peace time feature with the clearness of a calciun 
Socks—more socks—the Soldiers’ call! The spotlight. 
hosiery industry is booming and the demand For the space of what must have bee: 
far exceeds the supply. Help us fill it but get a dozen heart-beats there was not a sound 
away from slow hand knitting. Use the fast, in the room. But the squinting eyes of 
reliable, modern Auto Knitter. We gladly the man before me slowly dilated. His 
take all the socks you wish to send us and pay lower jaw fell away, and lifted again, 
you highly profitable prices. noiselessly. His lips moved, but for a 


moment no sound came from them. He 


The Auto Kni is si i bd 
e Auto Knitter is simple and easily learnt drooped and wilted forward, staring 


and secures a big income for full or spare time work right 











in your own home and no previous experience is essential. weakly into the face before him. 
“ : Leh . . 
Write today for full particulars enclosing 3c stamp. See what good Alice! I heard him breathe, in the 
money you and your family can earn at home besides doing patriotic work. ghost of a whisper. 
Auto Knitter Hosiery (Can.) Co., Limited, Dept.!79B607 College St., Toronto. _I picked up the revolver that fell fron 
his hand, and casually placed it on the 
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gh mantel of the bricked-up fireplace, 
well out of his reach. 

“Alice!” he whispered wheezily. “My 
\lice!” , 

He pushed back her tumbled hair with 
s shaking talon of a hand. 

“I’ve killed her!” he gasped “T've 

led my own child!” 

\ ssudd en ague seized hin 

ut she’s not dead yet! ’ IT reminded 

e coh te man. 

“No, she’s not dead yet!” he wheezed. 

“Then get help; get a doctor!” 

He looked about the room, dazedly His 

furtive look returned to him, but it 
was only for a moment. 

“I’ve brandy up-stairs in my bed-room 

wait here!” he panted, as he struggled 
to his feet and ran across the room. I 
vatched him shuffle out into the gloomy 
all and disappear into the silence above- 
talrs. 

I slipped over to the door, and made 
sure that the way was clear. Then I 
vyianced hesitatingly at the safe, teased 
vith a curiosity to know the nature of the 
ealth it harbored. Then I glanced ques- 
tioningly down at the unconscious woman, 
vho still lay along the bare floor-boards, 
is white and impassive as the dead. And 
from her my glance went back to the 
anvas of the Duelist I watched that 

alignant face as I moved step by step 
towards the door. 

Then I stopped short, frozen in my 

icks by a sudden metallic snap that was 
epeated once, twice, three times. 

What that sound meant I knew too well, 
ven before I satay and saw the white- 
faced woman stant ling there confronting 
ne. The empty revolver in her hand was 
still pointed at me, I had a new enemy to 
face. 

My startled brain had scarcely realized 
the meaning of the picture before she 
perms. | the useless pistol] from her. Her 
| had been a feint; the fit-thrower had 
nerely made use of an old trick of her 
rade! Yet I wondered what her next 
ove would be. 

“Father!” 

The call rang out, high and tense and 
lear, making the room echo and pulse 
vith sound. It was enough to wake the 
ead. 

Father, we're being robbed!” the 
ibrating soprano called out into space. 
Then I saw her quick and restless eye 
travel to the mantel and the magazine 
evolver resting on it. 


\V k sprang for the gun together, and 
together we caught it up. But I was 
too much for her, and one quick wrench 
oosened her clutch and sent her stagger- 
ng against the black walnut table. By 
the time she looked up I had her covered. 
We stood facing each other, breathing 
lard, 

Father, quick!” she screamed through 
the quietness. 

I lowered the gun-barrel to her breast 

and took one deliberate step forward. As 
I did so, I was dimly conscious of a sudden 
splintering of pine, of a sharp tearing of 
anvas. Then on my startled head and 
shoulders came the full weight of a falling 
body. I vaguely realized that this flying 
body had leaped out of the gilt frame 
ibove me, that it was the Duelist erupting 
nto actual life. But beyond this I had no 
time for thought. The thin and bony 
tigure clung to me chokingly, snarling 
and biting and tearing like a wildcat. 

It took all my strength to get the talon- 
like hands away from my throat, to wrest 
the sleeve of my arm free from the locked 
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Serve Custard and 
Save Wheat 


\7OU can do your bit in household saving 

and have a delightful variety of 
desserts if you serve Kkovah Custard in 
your home. 
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Heavy puddings and rich pastries are indiges- t 
tible and therefore not nutritious. Kkovah Cus- i 
tard is simply delicious and loved by children and 3 
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<kovah Custard, while being a complete dessert 
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cook. 
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served fruits are made most tempting with 
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teeth. So | grasped the long-barreled 
revolver by its muzzle, knowing that my 
only way out would be to club this wheez 
ing fury into senselessness. 

“Don’t! Don’t” pleaded the distraught 
woman close behind me. I could feel her 
pulling and tugging at my body. Ther 
she stopped suddenly, with a quick side 
movement of her hand. I knew she had 
found and taken the Colt from my pocket 
even before she spoke, and that she had 
me covered. 

“Don’t move!” she called, with quiet 
authority. The little old man slipped t 
the floor, panting and moaning, his 
scrawny hands nursing a helpless left 
knee. 

“Kill him!” he gasped mercilessly, 
malignantly, between his groans. But I 
did not look at him; I was too busy 
watching the woman. I began to feel that 
the game was almost up. I had the two 
of them united against me. The most I] 
could hope for, now, was some chance of 
escape. 

“Put that gun on the table!’ com 
manded the woman. “Put it on the table 
handle out, as you hold it!” 

I did as she ordered. Even to get away 
was not going to be easy! 

“Put up your hands and cross the roon 
until you come to the wall!” she con 
manded. “Now turn around!” 

Her gun and her eyes followed me, 
every move I made. I stool facing her ir 
grim silence. For one moment her gaze 
wavered between me and the man moan 
ing on the floor. 

“Father,” she orde red, “take that re 
volver from the table!’ 

“T can’t!” he groaned, nursing his knee 
I moved an inch nearer the door. 

“Take that revolver, or we may loss 
everything!” she cried shrilly. I saw the 
gasping and moaning old man rise on his 
right knee. Then he fell forward, on his 
side, apparently in a faint. There was 
now only the woman between me and the 
door. Kut not once did she take her eyes 
off mine as I stood there coercing myself 
to fling back at her a stare as belligerent 
as her own 

“Father, the revolver!” she called in he: 
tense, shrill tones. “I know this man is 
not to be trusted! I can’t—oh, don’t make 
me kill him!” 


ER voice trailed off into a moan of 

helpless horror, but no answer came 
to her call for help. I could see her 
face contorted and twisted with contend 
ing fears, but the dominant one, I knew 
was the horror of taking a human life. 

“No!” she cried, “I can not—I can’t! 
And again my quietly forced laugh seem 
ed to harry and madden her. 

“The revolver!” she burst out, in het 
tight-throated whisper. “Father, you 
you must do it!” 

“Look at your father!” I said to her, as 
calmly as I could. “Look at him there. 
He’s dead!” 

It was an arrant lie, but it served its 
rurpose. 

The woman half turnea as I spoke. It 
was only for a second, but in that precious 
second I had slid tne bolt and shot out 
through the door. I couid hear her cry 
of pity, of commiseration, and her aban- 
doned wail of “Father!” as I turned the 
key in the lock and darted across the bare 
hallway. Twenty seconds later I had the 
front door open and was outside in the 
empty street and the gray light of early 
morning, rather bitterly conscious of the 
fact that I’d had quite enough excitement 
for one night. 


The Three Sapphires 
Continued from page 38 


been pushed, and in relief he muttere 


“The brute must have seen my movement 


and has gone away.” 

For a full minute of dread suspense 
the silence held, save for the rasping 
cicada and a droning voice beneath; ther 
from beyond where those below stood, 


came out of the gloon t 
might have been a small branch falling or 
the scamper of a startled 
Holding his eyes on the spot, 
two round balls of vellow 
green, as if tiny mirrors reflected the 
moonlight. They disappeared, then glow- 
ed again; they rose and fell. With a chill 
at his heart he knew that the beast, wit 
devilish cunning, had circled, and now 
approached from the side farthest from 
the machan. Swinging his gun, with a 
prayer that.the current was on, he turned 
the electric button; a splash of white 
light eut the jungle gloom, and where his 
eyes searched was outlined in strong re- 
lief, crouched for a_ spring, a_ black 
leopard. Turned up to the sudden glare, 
ghastly in the white light, was the face 
of Lord Victor; at his side, clutching his 
arm, with her eyes riveted on the leopard, 
stood Marie. 

Values flashed through 
mind with lightning speed. He had ex- 
pected the jungle dweller to flee when 
the electric glare lit up the scene, but the 
leopard was unafraid; he even crept a 
pace closer to those below. His forepaws 
gripped nervously at the ground in a 
churning movement; his tail stiffened; but 
before he could rise in a flying tackle a 
stream of red light belched from Swin- 
ton’s gun; there was a coughing roar tell- 
ing of a hit, and the leopard, turned by 
the shot, bounded into the jungle, his 
crashing progress growing fainter as he 
fled. Then darkness closed out the scene 
of almost tragedy, for Finnerty had turn- 
ed the switch. 


te the point of calling in assurance, 
Swinton was checked by the sudden 
death of the light; he understood the 
major’s motive. 

The two sat still, while Finnerty, his 
grasp on Swinton’s shoulder, whispered 
into his ear: “The leopard is wounded; 
he won't turn now that he has started to 
run; let them get away without knowing 
who saw them, for they’re in no danger.” 

There came the sound of feet going with 
stumbling speed up the path as Marie, 
dreading discovery more than the terrors 
of the jungle path, clutching Gilfain’s 
hand, fled. 


some noise 
iur crle rat 
Finnerty saw 


light gleam 


Finnerty’s 


To be 


continued. 


The Minx Goes to 
the Front 


Continued from page 16 


enough for us both 
good for Sidi B.” 

I obeyed, with elation, subconscious!y 
vlad that mother was still in her dress- 
ing gown and what she called her boudoir 
cap—a concession to the waiter. 

“I thought you’d be the kind to break- 
fast in bed,” said I. 

“T do,” she admitted, “when there’s 
nothing to get up for. But I dressed like 
mad this morning, and flew down to wait 
for you.” 

“For me? 


They wouldn’t be 


An unexpected honor.” 
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Accent on the Canadian 


ATIONAL self-determination is the big international talk. 
People who belong to one country want the right to shape 
their own affairs. The late W. T. Stead once put it very 
pithily in answer to the question, What do you think of 

the future of Canada? when he said: “I believe every country 
has a right to go to the devil in its own way.” 


We have not gone to the devil. But when it came to fighting 
the devil Canada did not wait for coercion from Great Britain or 
co-operation from the other half of North America. Canada went 
to war, stayed in the war and will be in it to the end—‘“on her 
own.” With a population about half the combined census of 
Belgium and Bulgaria and an area greater than all Europe, we 
are holding ‘our own” or profess to be doing it, right alongsid 
4.000 miles and 110,000,000 people of the world’s greatest 
republic. Our people could all be housed in New York State whose 
chief city a recent writer in the National Geographic Magazine 
called “the metropolis of mankind.” And there are Canadians 
who talk more about Broadway than they do about the main street 
in their home town. 


We are waiting for the movie or the American Magazine that 
will feature Notre Dame St., Yonge St. and Portage Avenue. For 
ten years and more the Canadian Courier has trod the streets of 
Canada and has kept out of Broadway. In our September 28th 
issue this year Charles W. Stokes under the head “Canadians Not 
Holding This Line” put into one sentence what have 
saying in a hundred ways for ten years: 


“The average 
phraseology, the 
sophisticated land. 


been 


sentiment, the 
of our own less 


reader seems to prefer the 
ideals of Broadway to those 


“9 


Do you prefer “the sentiment, the phraseology, the ideals of 
Broadway” or of Canada? If you prefer Canada you will buy the 
Canadian Courier which believes that we shall never be a nation 
until we learn to walk our own streets, travel over our own vast 
spaces, and look close up at our own men and women and affairs. 
We don’t want to wait for Broadway or Piccadilly to tell us what is 
good, bad or indifferent in our own country. Canada belongs to 
Canadians. If ge don’t develop Canadianism in this country other 
‘isms will come into control, because we are a congress-country of 
enormous resources, fair on the highway of shortroute travel from 
Europe to Asia. We are the geogr: phic | iivot of the E eprte. Are 
we to lose our own people in a flood of unCanadian ideas? Are 

forever Europeanized or Orientalized 


Americanized, 
have a chance anadianized? 


we W be 
before we to hecome ©) 
READ WHAT SIR GEORGE BURY HAS TO SAY ABOUT TRADE 
CONDITIONS AFTER THE WAR IN OUR NOVEMBER 9TH ISSUE. 
KEEP AN EYE ON WHAT BEGINS TO DEVELOP IN OUR NOVEM- 
BER 23RB ISSUE ON CANADIAN VS. PAN-AMERICAN PROPA- 
GANDA. 


Only One Dollar ($1.00) per year Address all orders 


26 issues. 


CANADIAN COURIER 


181 Simcoe Street TORONTO 
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“It’s not exactly an honor. Maybe it’l! 
be a bore. I felt you’d start early, with- 
out your people. And, you know, from 
this glass partition by my table I can 
see everyone who passes through the 
lounge. I bolted my coffee and _ toast, 
ready to pounce in case you didn’t come 
in here. I've a great favor to ask. Can 
you guess?” 

“T can never guess conundrums on an 
empty—fasting.” 

“War bread does sort of sharpen one’s 
wits,” said the girl. “Well, I want you 
please, please, to introduce me to HIM.” 

“To ‘him?’” 

“The man who fixes things up about 
going to the front. Or if your mother 
wouldn’t like you to introduce me, let ine 
walk in under your wing. TI’ll do the 
rest! The concierge says it’s hard to get 


taxis early in the morning these days, 
and you have to wait an age So I 
‘phoned for Lord John’s car to come 


round (the kind boy has lent it to me ai! 
the time he’s in Havre, days and days!) 
and I ’spect it’s here by this time. Your 
mother would rather I gave you a lift 
than you have to wait till the office is 
full, wouldn’t she? That lovely auto wiil 
spin us to the Rue Frederic Premier in 
five minutes, judging by the map the 
dear old concierge showed me. And Sidi 
B. can sit with the chauffeur.” 

“You seem to have X-rayed my plans, 
and provided for all emergencies, like 
Mrs. Swiss Family Robinson, who, in 
seventeen minutes, while the ship was 
being wrecked, packed a bag with every 
thing her family could need in seventeen 
years,” I laughed to hide embarrass- 
ment. 

“TI can be like that when it’s useful,” 
admitted the girl, “though I love being 
lazy, don’t I, Sidi B? When your mother 
talked about the front I made up my 
mind I must go.” 

“I’m afraid, dear Miss Mix, you'll fina 
that impossible. Still, as you’ve taken 
tne trouble to study the preliminaries, 
tnere’s no harm trying.” I discouraged 
her with one hand, and encouraged her 
with the other. “America being popular 
just now, if you were a writer for an 
American newspaper = 

“T am,” she said, 

“Oh! May 

“T’ll tell 


with a slight gasp. 
I ask what ——” 

the man in the office, and you 
will hear, because you'll take me in,” she 
promised. “There’s no good going over 
the same ground twice.” 

“Have you a card with the name of the 
newspaper on it, to show as your creden- 
tials?” 

“No, because I didn’t come to Europe 
on business. I came—well, my dad's 
made quite a little pile since the war, in 
some funny stuff that leaves a nasty 
taste in your mouth; ‘tungsten,’ I think 
it is. My stepmother and I have differ- 
ent ways of enjoying ourselves. So when 
i felt as though I'd die if I didn’t come 
over to this side and do something real 
instead of being smeared wit 
pearls and dining in roof gardens, dad 
gave me his blessing He gave me a 
f loll stayed in Englar 


LO neip, 


Tew 1ollars, too I 
awhile, and saw two air raids. But after 
that it seemed as if there was nothing 


else left as real as I might find in 
Frances So here I am, on the loose. I 
haven’t any newspaper ecard, and there’s 
no time to get one engraved or even 
printed. But from the way Mrs. Wayn 


talked last night. I realized that her 
name must be well known. If I walk in 
Continued on page 109 
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How many of the every-day neeas can you 
buy now as cheaply as before the war? 
Clothing has gone up; food has gone up; 
coal is almost a luxury; and war taxes have 
nearly doubled the price of tobacco 
and matches. 


But the Gillette Safety Razor still costs the pre-war price—five dollars. 


There has been no advance, though wages, materials, and the hundred 
and one items entering into the making of a Gillette Razor have soared. 





Increased Output Keeps Down Cost 


New and improved processes have helped to lessen production costs, but the big 
factor has been increased output. Light, power, supervision, and other “overhead costs” 
remain very much the same whether the factory is run to capacity, or not. 

Our great objective, then, was to increase the output so much it would offset the 
advance in wages and materials. 

Here is the interesting thing. War, which increased the cost of labour and materials, 
also provided the increased demand. 

The Allied armies are literally a vast congress of Gillette users! Where we sold one 
razor in 1913 we now sell more than ten. The production of Gillette Blades has increased 
in even greater proportion. 

Many people with friends at the front buy Gillette Blades in carton lots and slip a 
packet into letters going overseas—some are bound to escape the submarines and other 
perils of war. 

Five dollars is still the price, and figured out on the basis of years of service, the 
Gillette provides about the most inexpensive enjoyment the average man can have. 

The richest man alive cannot buy better shaving service than the five dollar Gillette 
will give you. 

Gillette Razors and Blades may be purchased from Jewelers, 
Druggists, and Hardware Stores throughout Canada. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., OF CANADA, LIMITED, 


Office and Factory: 65-73 St. Alexander St., Montreal. 384 
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Give Your Friend a 
Bunch of Hearty, 
Healthy Laughs 


How? Simply hand him or her a 


copy of 
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Love LETTERS OFA 


1 Dere 


Mable 


Not only the fun- 
niest, but also the 
biggest selling 
book of the year. 
“Love Letters of a 
Rookie” is the 
sub-title and it 
purports to be 
actual letters 
from one of the 
United States 
training camps to 
a sweetheart at home. Its “unconscious” 
numor is infec.iious and has accounted for a 
sale of a quarter of a million copies. The 
illustrations are as funny as the story. 












Price 75¢ 
A few other suggestions 
THE ALL-CANADIAN BOOK OF THE SEASON 


The ——< 
Romance of | 
Western 


Canada 


By R. G. MACBETH 


The story of how 
Canada, west of the 
lakes, came into be- 
ing, grew up and is 
behaving itself in it === 
later development. Unique, authoritative. A 
rem for every rea) Canadian. 


$1.50 


Out of the Jaws of Hunland 


A thrilling story of two Canadian boys who, 
after being held almost two years in various 
German prison camps, escaped after a wealth 
of hair-raising escapes. 

Illustrated, $1.35 


The Magnificent Ambersons 

By Booth Tarkington 
A worthy successor to the same author’s “A 
Gentleman of Indiana’’—a splendid story of 
modern days $1.50 


The 
Light 
Above 
| the 
Cross 
Roads 


By 

MRS. 
VICTOR 
RICKARD 


| ee Ss ate 
story of a 
new type, 
blend ing 
mystery, 
secret service operations, with a strong love 
A most original and clever book. 
$1.50 

YOUR BOOKSELLER HAS THESE 
AND OTHERS OF OUR SPLENDID 
BOOKS. LET HIM HELP YOU IN 
GIFT-CHOOSING. 


WILLIAM BRIGGS tox o'n's6 
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THEBESE-BODKS 


Che Best Selling Book 

“HERE is always an assured success 

waiting for a new novel by Mr. Locke. 
His latest work, “The Rough Road,” 
(S. B. Gundy) is a war-story like its pre- 
decessor, ‘The Red Planet” to which it is 
in many ways superior, being written in 
lighter vein and more entertainingly. 
The old romantic characters which one 
expects to find in a Locke novel are back 
again and in spite of the brisk atmos- 
phere of war have lost none of their old 
glamour. 

The story tells how James Marmaduke 
Trevor, popularly known as “Doggie,” a 
pampered and singularly helpless indi- 
vidual, is suddenly hurled into the world 
war. He decides to become an officer but 
the powers that be have other ideas on 
the subject. Poor “Doggie” is so hope- 
lessly dejected by his failure that he feels 
like putting an end to himself, so irksome 
does he find the thought of breaking the 
news to his brisk and practical fiancee in 
the little cathedral town. Much as he 
thinks he loves Phyllis he is secretly 
rather afraid of this matter-of-fact young 
lady. Then Fortune sends Phineas Mc- 
Phail across his path. Phineas is a 
Scotch scholar and far from abstemious 
but he befriends Trevor and induces him 
to enlist as a private. The current of 
war brings him to France where he meets 
Jeanne, the delightful and altogether 
lovable heroine, from whom he learns the 
meaning of real happiness. The story of 
delicate charming rom- 
ance told in Mr. Locke’s best style. 


RECORD OF NEW 


Fiction 

While Paris Laughed. Leonard Merrick 
(Hodder and _ Stoughton, Toronto, 
$1.50). A collection of tales telling of 
the merry adventures of one, Tricotrin, 
poet and Bohemian gallant, and his 
impecunious friends. 

The Haunted Shore. Morice Gerard. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, Toronto, 
$1.25). A book that will restore lost 
faith in mankind. 

The Savignys. G. B. Lancaster. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, Toronto, $1.25). One of 
the few modern novels in which a good 
story is told without any reference to 
the war. It concerns the pride of an 
ancient house and a tussle between an 
imperious mother and a_ headstrong 
son. 


BOOKS 


The Girl from Kurdistan. Jessie Douglas 
Kerruish. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
Toronto, $1.25). <A thrilling story of 
Persia by the author of “Miss Haroun 
Al Raschid.” 

The Yellow Ribbon. William LeQueux. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, Toronto, $1.25). 
The story of German intrigue in Ene- 
land before the English speaking 
peoples thought of war. 

Wiynnegate Sahib. Joan Sutherland. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Toronto, 
$1.25). An unusual and arresting 
story of the North-West Frontier of 
India. 
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Billie Impett and Doris. 
Ainsworth. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
Toronto, $1.25). Billie Impett returns 
bringing with him a suitable heroine. 

That Which Hath Wings. Richard 
Dehan. (S. B. Gundy, Toronto, $1.50). 
A sequel to “The Dop Doctor,” com- 
mencing with the kidnapping of his 
young son by Germans in June, 1914. 
How he escapes to play his part in the 
war makes an exciting story in which 
humor, pathos and patriotism combine. 

The Star in the Window. Olive Prouty. 
(S. B. Gundy, Toronto, $1.50). The 
romance of an American girl brought 
up in the New England school of sub- 
mission and self-repression from which 
she finally breaks away and achieves a 
life of her own. 

The Golden Bough. George Gibbs. (Geo. 
J..MacLeod, Ltd., Toronto, $1.50). A 
mystery story with an unusual climax. 
The scene is laid in Switzerland and 
Germany and the hero is an American. 

Treat "Em Rough. Letters from Jack 
the Kaiser Killer. Ring W. Lardner 
(Geo. J. McLeod, Ltd., Toronto, $1.00). 
More humorous letters from “Busher” 
to his pal Al. These describe his life 
as a soldier, first in an American train- 
ing camp, then crossing the Atlantic 
and finally in France. 

The Chivalry of Keith Leicester. tobert 
Alison Hood. (McClelland, Goodchild 
and Stewart, Toronto, $1.50). A story 
of British Columbia in which true love 
has some difficulty in findine smooth 
running. 

Miss Mink’s Soldier and Other Stories. 
Alice Hegan Rice. (The McClelland, 
Goodchild and Stewart, Toronto, $1.25). 
Stories with a very human touch by 
the author of “Mrs. Wiggs.” 

The Room With the Tassels. Carolyn 
Wells (McClelland, Goodchild and 
Stewart, Toronto, $1.35). A very 
modern ghost story whose mystery is 
penetrated by Penny Wise and Zizi, 
who find an unexpected solution. 

Miss Ingalis. Gertrude Hall. (The Mce- 
Clelland, Goodchild and Stewart, Tor- 
onto, $1.40). <A love story about a 
beautiful woman, two men of entirely 
opposite characters and a family with 
an abundant endowment of meanness. 


Capt. Eustace 


The Island Mystery. George A. Birming- 
ham. (McClelland, Goodchild and 
Stewart, Ltd., Toronto, $1.35). The 
story of an island of caves and an 
amusing group of people marooned 
thereon, by the author of “Spanish 
Gold.” 


The Golden Bird. Maria Thompson 
Daviess. (McClelland, Goodchild and 
Stewart, Toronto, $1.35). <A _ refresh- 
ing romance telling of lonely Ann 
Craddock, a_ flock of thoroughbred 
chickens and a man who came out of 
the woods and whose business was just 
helping people and animals in distress. 

the Triumph of John Kars. 
Cullum. (Copp, Clark Co., Toronto, 
$1.40). A story of the frozen North, 
of a camp in the grip of an unscrupu- 
lous trader and of John Kars who 
eventually succeeds in showing him up. 
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The Power 
of Truth 


The power of the ten Com-* 


mandments, the Beatitudes, 
the Magna Charta, the Bill of 
Rights, the Declaration of 
Independence, or the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, is in 
the truth they express. 


The Beatitudes and some other 
great declarations of history prove 
that truth is comforting and com- 
passionate, as well as accurate 
and exacting. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
An International Dail) Newspaper 


does not hesitate to present the de- 
mands of truth whether to be com- 
forting and compassionate or to 
expose and defeat the purposes of 
hidden evil. 


And the Monitor insists upon 
being interesting in this presenta- 
tion of truth, which alone is real 
news. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
is $9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms. A monthly trial subscrip- 
tion by mail anywhere in the world 
for 75c; a single copy for 3c stamp. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S.A 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 
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Home Fires in France. Dorothy Canfield. 
(Copp, Clark Co., Ltd., Toronto, $1.35). 
This is not a war book but the story 
of those who have kept the home fires 
burning. 

The Runaway Woman. Louis Dodge. 
(Copp, Clark Co., Ltd., Toronto, $1.50). 
A story of the Middle West concerning 
the wife of a burglar, who makes a 
break for liberty and starts on an 
adventurous journey in which she 
meets a man of refinement and learn- 
ing. 

Cheerful—By Request. Edna Ferber 
(Copp Clark Co., Toronto, $1.40). The 
“Gay Old Dog,” “The Guiding Miss 
Gowd,” and others you will meet with 
in this book are all people you know. 

It is a story of human men and women. 


War Books 


Pen Pictures from the Trenches, by Lieut. 
Stanley Rutledge. (Wm. Briggs, Tor- 
onto, 75c). The title could not have 
been more aptly chosen for this little 
collection of sketches from the Western 
front. Pen pictures they are, sketched 
with the pen of sympathy and human 
understanding. Young as he was the 
author saw life with the eyes of a 
philosopher and gives us some of his 
impressions in concise and graphic 
sentences. The public will be grateful 
to Lieutenant Rutledge’s father for 
giving it this little volume. 

| Guynemer; the Ace of Aces. Jacques 
Mortane. Translated by L. H. Levy. 
(S. B. Gundy, Toronto, $1.50). The 
remarkable life story of the famous 
airman, George’s Guynemer, accredited 
victor over fifty-three Boche planes, is 
told here by an intimate friend of the 
French hero. 

The Black Watch; “A Record in Action.” 
Scout Joe Cassells. (The McClelland, 
Goodchild and Stewart, Toronto, $1.25). 
The author, one of the few survivors of 
that “contemptible little army” that 
fought from Mons to the Marne, gives 
us here the story of those days of 
splendid though heart-breaking battle. 

Behind the Scenes in the Reichstag. Abbe 
E. Wetterle. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
Toronto, $1.50). As the author came 
into close relations with all the promin- 
ent heads of parties and leaders of Ger- 
man thought his chapters on the Kaiser, 
the various men around him and the 
intrigues of German parliamentary life 
are of particular interest. 





This Month’s Cover 


The cover design on this issue of MACLEAN’S 
| is a Victory Loan poster prepared by Mr. G. 
D. Charles, a Toronto artist, and accepted by 
the Publicity Committee of the Victory Loan. 
The idea behind Mr. Charles’. work has a 
double significance at the present time. He 
has depicted the exact position of the warring 
powers. ~The Allies, typified in the poster by 
a Canadian soldier, have their hands on the 
throat of the Kaiser. He wants an armistice 
of course—a chance to draw back from the 
iron grip that is slowly strangling him into 
submtssion. To grant his wily request would 
be to throw away the fruits of victory and 
make a resumption of the struggle inevitable. 
But the Allied armies cannot continue the 
struggle unless they are supplied generously 
with everything that is needed in the making 
of modern war. The part of the Canadian at 
home is to make it possible to keep our armies 
at their maximum efficiency. And the stay- 
at-home Canadian can, and must, do his duty 
by making the Victory Loan campaign a com- 





plete success. Forget the 


rumours of peace 
and—dig down! 
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SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


- - For Men - - 
By Dr. William J. Robinson 


Sex Knowledge Every Young Man 
Should Know. 





Sex Knowledge Every Husband 
Should Know. 
Sex Knowledge Every Father 
Should Know. 
$2.00 Value Sex Diseases Every Husband 


for $1.00 Should Know. 

Sex Terms Every Husband Should Know. 

Sexology Every Husband Should Know. 

Together with information as to what, when 

and how to impart sexual knowledge to boys. 
ALL CONTAINED IN ONE VOLUME 


FREDERICK D. GOODCHILD, - FOR'on¥% 


t 
TORONTO 
PUBLISHER 











SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


ARE THE BEST 


For sale by Alli Leading Furniture 
Dealers. 


“MACEY STYLE BOOK,” full of in- 
formation, free for the asking. 
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seein’ For the Red Cross 


By Ethel M. 


HERE 

there are 

women 
there seems to al- 
ways beaway. In 
the first year of the 
war when the Red 
Cross Society was 
plunged without 
preparationor 
warning into a mul- 
titude of new 
problems, one of 
their incidental re- 
sponsibilities was 


Chapman 





the sawdust 
on top and the jars 
in the bottom of 
the barrel, broken 
One shipment had 
to be thrown over- 
board in the harbor 
at St. John’s and 
the Red Cross had 
paid sixty dollars 
in shipping expen- 
Ss, Something 
had to be done. 

So the idea of a 
“Fruit Kitchen” 


was 


st 


to supply fruit for was evolved. This 
Canadian boys in is a story in itself, 
the overseas hos- for the scheme was 
pitals. <A_ soldier not launched with- 
drilling hard or ut diffic ulties. The 
fighting in the open plan, however. has 
thrives on army proved most work- 
fare; a_ sick or e—partly _b e- 
wounded man lying cause the plan was 
in a hospital needs good, partly be 
other things which ‘ause the people 
the War Depart- ‘ eas : who have under 
ment does not fur- Even the Fruit Kitchen’s packing cases are used in the Hospitals taken the work 
nish. They must have been untiring 
come from the people at home. was, naturally. no uniformity in either and endlessly faithful. 
The Red Cross sent an appeal to the materia! o1 ontainers 4 further : 

housewives of Canada to contribute trouble was that a of ‘HE first “Kitchen” was opened at 
canned fruit from their cellars and the spoiled in transit; f1 tl eep Hamilton. 4 public-spirited citizen 
response was generous. From Vancou-- very well on a cella) onater the |} oss So 
ver to Halifax, shipments poured into ways stand the burt nent. farmers in 
the Red Cross Headquarters, but it was ping. Sometimes, too, { nerous 
a difficult collection to handle. There’ barrels of sawdust, and whet irrive | ita he lo people de 





age 








The Canning Centre has been set up in a cheese factory at Mapleton 





The Market House has been turned into a Canning Centre at Barrie 
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Armed to the teeth 


“Troops who travel alongside of them have their 
work cut out. General Currie seems to carry 
light railways in his pocket, and if the Canadians 
have to stop anywhere for a day or two, trans- 
portation facilities spring up behind them as if 
by magic. Germans wi!l go miles out of their 
way to avoid the Canucks.” 

Charles H. Grasty, 

in N.Y. Times, Sept. 2 18. 


The Canadian \rmy as it stands to-day is a marvel of 
organization. In guns, in ammunition, in transport, in 
equipment for the grim work of war—for efficiency 
of men and beasi—it lacks nothing. If a railroad is 
needed—one is available. When the Canadian army 
starts to move—the movement is accomplished with 
certainty and rapidity. When it attacks there is no 
lack of ammunition. It has gas masks and aeroplanes 
of the latest and most efficient types 


The Canadian Army is as the Hun very well knows 
“armed to the teeth.” 


It would be a greater shame than the mind cares t 
dwell on, that our men should suffer death or disaste1 

or just fall short of complete Victory—because we 
now hold back the money necessary to maintain thei 
full fighting efficiency. 


The rnoney for the needs of our army will be provided 
by Canada’s Victory Loan 1918. 


Canadians at home will see to that! 





by Canada’s Victory Loan Committee 
operation with the Minister of Finance 
of the Dominion of Canada 
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Operations in the new wing of the Parkhill Centre 


vised ways of their own to raise money 
to buy more, a man with no previous ex- 
perience in canning, but considerable 
knowledge of chemistry undertook to su- 
pervise the cooking and the women of 
the churches throughout the city 
volunteered their services to do 
anything from peeling fruit to 
mopping the floor. It was a new 
kind of “war work.” You 
couldn’t go out to do it in an 
afternoon gown; it was dirty, 
back-aching work, but the en- 
thusiasm of the women hasn’t 
shown signs of weakening yet. 
Most of them signed up for cer- 
tain hours on certain days, 
some, whose duties at home were 
very heavy, dropped in when- 
ever they could, but in an emer- 
gency all rules were broken. At 
six o’clock one Saturday even- 
ing a shipment of eighteen hun- 
dred baskets cf peaches arrived 
at the station. The men said 
“We'll put them in cold storage 
till Monday morning.” The wo- 
men said “Half of them will be 


- 


spoiled by Monday Morning. 
We'll can them to-night.” By 
eight o’clock there were one- 
hundred-and-twenty-five wo- 
men at the Kitchen and the 
peaches were canned by five 
o’clock Sunday morning. 

The people at Hamilton had a lot of 
experimental problems to work out. They 


had to put in an equipment large enough 
to turn out the’ work quickly, but they 
had to remember that they were dealing 
with voluntary labor—they couldn’t set 
up a standard canning factory. They 
had offered to repack for overseas ship- 
ment any home-canned fruit sent to 
them and sometimes this had not been 
perfectly sterilized and the churning 
about in its journey to the Kitchen had 
left it on the verge of spoiling; this they 
cooked over and made into jam. Small 
donations of several] varieties of fruit 
were constantly coming in and in order 
to make use of everything they began 
making combination jellies, the fame of 
which has spread widely in overseas hos- 
pitals. Another difficulty was that even 
third and fourth grade fruit was some- 
times sent in; they couldn’t waste any- 
thing so they sorted over and prepared 
what no canning factory with paid hands 
could afford to take care of. 


The women found ample compensation 
however, in seeing the cases of their pro- 
ducts shipped out by the carload, and in 
the letters of appreciation coming back 
from the men in the hospitals. Then in 
January, 1918, the Kitchen burned down. 


They were running ful! force at the time 
making apple jelly and had six carloads 
of fruit on hand. This was transferred to 
the government factory at Vineland, 
which at the beginning of the war had 





Checking up after a day’s work in the Guelph Kitchen 


been turned over entirely to canning fruit 
for the army; and the Hamilton people 
turned their attention to rebuilding. The 
proposition was not so difficult this time 
because the Kitchen had become popular 
—and when they put in the new equip- 
ment they enlarged and improved the 


ie 


The New Hamilton Kitchen might almost 





plant so that now when you step inside, 
the general impression is a maze of flap- 
ping belts and a whirr of machinery, and 
the women in their bungalow aprons, 
working in the steam from the boiling 
kettles may have come down from the 
Avenue in their limousines, but to the 
casual observer they might be just so 
many factory girls operating at top 
speed. The new Kitchen opened the sec- 
ond week of August. Five weeks later 
it had turned out nearly 6,500 gallons of 
canned fruit and jelly and over 4,000 
plum puddings. It is one of the objec- 
tives to get 40,000 plum puddings, worth 
two dollars each, over to the Canadian 
soldiers before Christmas. 

In the meantime, another canning fac- 
tory on the Experimental Farm at Vine- 
land had been operating for the Red 
Cross. Before the war this had been en- 
tirely an experimental plant. In 1915 an 
equipment was put in to put up canned 
fruit and jams for the army; the gov- 
ernment was buying this to send over- 
seas anyway, and it might as well run its 
own plant, hire local labor, and turn out 
the finest possible standard pro- 
duct. For two years the gov- 
ernment looked after the distri- 
bution of the fruit; now it is all 
sent through the Red Cross. 
Last year this factory put up 
100,000 gallons, running eight 
weeks” straight through on 
peaches and working twenty 
nights and three Sundays. Later 
when the women took up the 
canning centre movement, this 
factory stood as a model. The 
man in charge had worked out 
a practical, efficient equipment 
and he was ready to give the wo- 
men the value of his experience 
in equipping their smaller Kit- 
chen. He had tested out for- 
mulae for jams and syrups and 
he knew just what was the best 
standard product for sending 
overseas, though speaking of 
some of the “specials” concocted 
in the women’s Kitchens he said: 
“Men can fit up an efficient 
plant, be sure of a uniform re- 
sult, and rush through a lot of 
stuff, but it doesn’t have the 
quality the women get.” 


| AST summer the Department of Agri- 
“ culture and the Red Cross offered a 
joint proposition to the Women’s Insti- 
tutes of Ontario. If the women in any 
centre would undertake to carry the 
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be taken for a regular factory 


scheme through—to secure a_ building 
suitable for a Canning Kitchen, to find 
the material to can, and to do the work, 
the Department of Agriculture would 
put in the equipment and put an expert 
in charge to supervise the cooking, and 
the Red Cross would supply the sugar, 
the rans and the boxes for shipping. 

The women of Parkhill were the first to 
take it up. It wasn’t an easy undertak- 
ing. There were a thousand difficulties 
which might crop up and most of them 
did, together with a lot of others no one 
had thought of, but the same women had 
pioneered other movements and_ they 
weren't easily frightened. They secured 
a loan of the town armouries, set up their 
sign and sent an appeal through Middle- 
sex County for fruit and vegetables to 
can. The supplies came in so fast that 
sometimes they had to work day and 
night. In October they asked for chick- 
ens and neighboring institutes sent out 
automobiles collecting chickens from one 
end of the county to the other. This 
year a popular slogan of the district has 
been “Grow a chicken for the Red Cross.” 
During the season they canned over one 
thousand chickens and between four and 
five thousand dollars worth of material 
altogether. 

This year they en 
The original 


larged their plant. 
building was twenty-five 
feet square; the addition is twenty-five 
by thirty, built in two storeys with a fire- 
place and smooth floors, for the women 
have dreams of making it a community 
centre with a club room and gymnasium 
and dancing floor, when its purpose 
canning kitchen will have passed. With 
this new equipment, in the first six weeks’ 
running they had exceeded their entire 
output of last year and are still going 
strong. Last year they canned one thou- 
sand chickens; this year they expect to 
do ten thousand in addition to their vege- 
tables, canned fruit and jellies. They are 
busy women without help in their homes 
but the canning factory has never wanted 
hands. On toward midnight one night, a 
woman packing a chicken in a can re- 
marked: “I wonder when we'll get our 
housecleaning done!” And immediately 
the happy inspiration came “J suppose we 
can do it while the boys are eating the 
chicken.” Perhaps the canning centre 
has helped, too, to strengthen an already 
fine community spirit. On busy days, it 
is said, they don’t take time to go home to 
cook dinner, but just file into the home 
of whatever woman has something in the 
house. 


asa 


fb» canning centre at Stratford is a 
fine example of the co-operation, not 
_— of the women of the town and coun- 

, but of the members of two different 
a organizations—the Women’s In- 
stitutes and the Daughters of the Em- 
pire. The Institute women, most of 
whom live on farms outside the city, 
opened the centre and look after getting 
the supplies, the Daughters of the Em- 
pire do the work. They have rented a 
whole house and are planning to put in 
an evaporator. A_ public-spirited bus- 
iness man of the town, a manufacturer 
of furniture, has furnished a rest-room, 
and when the canning season is over they 
still hope to keep this open as a rest room 
for women coming in from the country 
to do their shopping. This is one of the 
fine things about the movement every- 
where— it is always leading to something 
else. The women here have been for- 
tunate in having the strong co-operation 
of the men. They have men on their fi- 
nance committee; the men on the local 
Organization of Resources Committee 
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helped; business men of the town have 
placed their cars at the service of the 
women to go out to the country to col- 
lect supplies; the employees of the Grand 


Trunk Railway Company came in the 
evenings and re-decorated, or rather, 
white-enamelled the workroom, making 


it one of the most attractive kitchens to be 
found anywhere. 


the women had their work 
4 well organized before the centre 
opened; they knew that once the work 
began, there would be no time for any- 
thing else. In the spring, the whole sur- 
rounding country was canvassed for 
fruits, and chickens in the fall. When 
the time came to open, the ministers were 
asked to announce it from the pulpits, 
and to urge the women of the town to 
give their services; those who volunteered 
ere listed in such a way that the fac- 
tory is always sure of enough workers 
and an emergency staff for night work— 
and the staff takes in women from all 
parts of the town, “All classes of women” 
we might have said a few years ago. 
A noticeable feature is the anxiety of 
some of the mothers of working girls to 
have their daughters come to see just 
how the work is done for while canning 
fruit and making pickles and jam and 
jelly is an old art to housekeepers the 
canning of vegetables and chicken is 
rather new in some homes. A girl of 
wide ~~ who had served some 
time at V. A. D. work overseas was cry- 
ing pitifully over the peeling of endless 
quarts of onions for the pickle vats. She 
happened to mention that she had applied 
to go back to France and had been put 
on the waiting-list. “But,” she said, “I 
don’t want a job that everyone wants, I'd 
rather do something that I know 
be done if I don’t do it.”” Another wo- 
man said “/sn’t it great to think we can 
do this work with our hands and it gets 
right to the boys.” Again we would re- 
mind our readers that the work at a can- 
ning centre is dirty, monotonous, back- 
aching work. Only the absolute need of 
it could keep up the workers’ enthusiasm 
through a whole season. 

The building at Guelph is an old stove 
foundry, loaned rent free. The coal was 
donated by the manufacturers of the 
town. The sign was painted free and a 
stenographer offered her services free to 
do any type-writing. Furniture for the 
oifice and rest-room was loaned from pri- 
vate homes and several women and girls 
of the town have offered their cars and 
their time to drive out to the country for 
supplies. One of the problems was to 
get a man to run the boiler, so the wo 
man who organized the movement ran it 
herself for the first week—it is a boiler 
that no woman is supposed to run. And 
hanging on the wall where every woman 
can see it as she works is the text: “The 
work of our hands, establish Thou it.” 
This seems to mean something more even 
than the fact that in the first ten day’s 
running they put up a ton and a half 
of material. 

At a jog in a country road in 
county with only one 
sight is a cheese- factory. 
Mapleton Women’s Institute canning cen- 
tre. The owner of the factory gave the 
room, piped in the steam and is always 
on hand to help with the adjusting of 
any troublesome piece of machinery. We 
wondered where the women came from to 
run this plant, and when we found out, 
we wondered more. They were all wo- 
men from farms, usually without any 
help at home. Some of them milked eight 
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or ten cows before they came in the 
morning and after they went home at 
night and most of them came every day 
except Saturday afternoon and Monday 
forenoon. One woman over eighty comes 
regularly. There would not be more 
than twenty of them altogether, but in the 
first six weeks they made over twenty- 
five hundred quarts of apple jelly as well 
as some five hundred quarts of other 
things. In addition to this they have had 
community days to do their own canning. 
They have had some cash donations, but 
most of their funds they have raised 
themselves in such ways as putting on 
plays at their literary society last winter. 
They made over four hundred dollars 
at a garden-party this summer—one of 
their best sellers being ice-cream sun- 
daes made from special fruit marmalades 
from the kitchen. 

When it was decided to open 2 Can- 


ning Centre at Barrie, the whole 
county was organized and Simcoe is a 


The institutes throughout 
have their regular 


large country. 
the county not only 
days to come to the Kitchen to work, 
but they have raised contributions of 
money, even the councils of other towns 
have helped and private citizens have been 
generous in their donations. Each of the 
four quarter districts of the county has 
its week in the month to send in material 
and the president says: “If we don’t get 
enough we have money to buy more.” At 
the rate they have been working it would 
not be surprising if they were to ex- 
haust the supplies of the country. In the 
first six weeks they put up nearly 20,000 
pounds, mostly of apple-butter and pick- 
les. The women of Barrie regardless of 
whether they belong to the Institute 
come to a Kitchen to work as regularly 
as their men go to business. In the early 
summer before the native berries were 
ripe, letters were sent out to the school 
children all over the county, asking them 
to pick berries for the Red Cross. The 
equipment being set up in the Market 


House, it is convenient for farmers to 
eave supplies, and while it sometimes 
looks like an overwhelming propositior 
to the women when they come into the 
store-room in the morning to sort over 
the accumulation of baskets, bags and 
barreis, they are usually ready for more 
by nigh 

T Niagara-on-the-Lake we have a 
4A splendid example of girls’ work 
There had been no girls’ organization in 


the town and the giris were anxious to di 


something. A military officer aske 


them to form a club to entertain the sol- 


diers in camp, in connection with the 
Hostess House. ‘That idea lasted for 
oniy two days” said one of the girls. 


“Then we formed a Girls’ Service Bat- 
talion and set to work to start a Canning 
Centre.” They wear khaki uniforms, 
drive thir own motor-truck and _ pick 
the fruit if necessary. The women of the 
Institute are steadily, faithful in helping 
with the work of the Kitchen, and the 
girls are giving up everything in the way 
of social entertainment until the canning 
season is over. Those who go to schoo! 
or to business work in the Kitchen in the 
evenings. 

The Centre is fortunate in being sit 
uated in one of the best fruit districts in 
Canada and the farmers have been most 
liberal in their donations. At the same 
time it must not be overlooked that the 
Kitchen saved a lot of waste by taking 
care of tomatoes that were cracked and 
other fruit not up to the standard for 
shipping. In the first ten days’ running 
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they put up over five thousand pounds of prophesy what it may lead to when the was 750,000 pounds, but there we.e only 
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fruit and pickles, mostly jams and mar war is over. The total output of all the two kitchens running then This year 
malades. When the epidemic of influen- kitchens for the three years, 1915-16-17 they are after a million. 
za spread through the Polish soldiers 
training camp, the girls got permission 
from the Red Cross to send a _ limited T | N Ge } F 
quantity of fruit to their hospital, “Be 1e finx zoes s to Ct 1e ront 
cause,” they explained “they have no one aS , 
} > ” . t > ‘0 ge 100 
looking after them. Continued from page 1 
One of the most interestir z of the can vith her son it will be all right. I feel to see Personages (they must be per- 
ning Kitchens is found in the private jit will.” sonages with a large capital P) who have 
home of a woman in Grimsby. This was I felt this in a less degree, but reasons for wishing to visit any of the 
& started with a view to saving food in mother was upstair in that dressing French fronts. The bureau probes these 
the locality that would otherwise be gown, and it would be pleasant to whiri reasons, and decides whether they justify 
wasted, and a hpi, en, J it to the Beams- through early morning Paris in a ear the desired visit. If no, the bureau in- 
vie Aviator Hospital. Even the bones dlone with Nancy Mix.. After that, tne vents polite excuses for refusing. If 
from the camp kitchen are brought here <eluge! And it would be brutal to re yes, the bureau facilitates the visit and 
‘ and used to make soup stock. Another fuse makes it possible. These were the par- 
centre has recently been opened at Echo ticulars mother had spent days in ascer- 
a ie , . . . . : ’ ° -¢ . ¥ . 
i Place, near Brantford. ie the Rue Frederic Premier (this isn’t taining and the Minx had annexed in five 
It is impossible yet to estimate the pro- the real name of the street) is situat- minutes. 
portions of the work this year, or to ed an important bureau. Its business is The bureau was in a large, elaborate 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE EDISON RECORDING LABORATORIES 


Metropolitan 


EAUTIFUL Anna Case of the 
Opera Company sang Ag ‘Mad Scet e from 
Lucia for the December list of Edison Re-Creations. 
Did Mr. Edison’s recording experts succeed in 
obtaining an absolutely perfect Re-Creation - her 
voice ? That was the all-important question and 
there was but one way to answer it. Mis om 
stood beside the New Edison and began to sing i 
number again. Suddenly she paus sed and the New 
Edison continued the song al one. Was it possible to 
distinguish Anna Case's voic e from the New Edi 
son's Re Creation of it? Oth wr antiote who also had 
nade recordings for the December list listened to the 
comparison. The Re-Creation was pronounced an 
exact duplication of Miss Case’s wonderful voice. 


May we send you a complimentary copy of ¢ 


Similar tests with similar results have been made 
by thirty different artists in public before more ype 
two million people and have been reviewed ¢ 
length by America’s principal pede, 90 Ask for 
a copy of the booklet “What the Critics Say” con- 
taining reprints of what the newspapers have said 
about these amazing comparisons. 

The Lig Edison, termed by the New York 
Globe “The phonograph with a soul,” is the only 
sound Med ac instrument that sustains the test 
of direct comparison with the artists who make 
recordings for it. The New Edison is the only 
sound reproducing instrument that can bring into 
your home the work of great singers and instru- 


mentalists exactly as pani by them on the stage. 
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FIVE, CENTS PER WORD PER MONTH 


Rates for Classified Ads.—Inser- 
tions in this column five cents per 
word per issue. Each initial, four 
or less figures in one number count 
as one word. Name and address is 
counted as part of the ad. All 
orders must be accompanied by 
cash. Forms for the month close 
on Sth of the month preceding 
issue. 


EDUCATIONAL 
(CCORRESPONDE NCE TUITION IN HAR- 
mony. Free specimen lessons. W. A. 
Montgomery, Mus Bac., 834 Fifteenth 
Avenue West, Calgary. 


»E A FRENCH OR SPANISH CORRES- 

pondent! Salary $15 to $25. Ask for 
the list of our graduates doing foreign 
correspondence in Canada. Courses by 
mail. The Toronto Schoo! of Languages, 
191 College Street. Guy de Lestard, prin- 
cipal. Fifteen years in _Toronto. (Dec. /18) 


7 LLIOTT BUSINESS COLLEGE, 734 
Toronto ; absolutely 


Yonge Street, 
superior instruction; graduates in great 
satisfaction assured; write for 
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demand ; 





illustrated catalogue. (5-19) 
NDIVIDUAL TEACHING IN- “BOOK- 
keeping, shorthand, civil service, ma- 

triculation. Write for free catalogue and 

particulars. Dominion Business College, 

357 College Street, Toronto. J. V. Mit- 

chell, B.A., Principal. (tf) 

NURSING 
XRIVATE NURSES EARN $10 TO $25 A 
week. Learn without leaving home. 


Booklet free. Royal College of Science, 
709 A8& Spadina Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


$60 A MONTH 

y OU CAN TRAIN AT HOME FOR A 

position which will bring you this. 
Bertha Willan writes us: “I am well sat- 
isfied with the instruction I received from 
you I had no trouble at all getting a 
position. I have been at work for a month 
with the Newton-Annis Fur Co., of De- 
troit and get $60 a month.” Our course 
prepared her for this position at hor coun- 
try home at Staples, Ont. Write for par- 
ticulars about our Stenography Course 
Canadian Correspondene> College, Limit- 
ed, Dept. B, Toronto, Canada 


STOP FORGETTING 
W E can train you to remember names, 
faces, facts, figures—anything you want 
when you want it. Ask for booklet on the 
Pelman Mind and Memory Course, Sahinem 
Institute, Dept. B, Toronto, Canada. 


SHORT STORY MANUSCRIPTS 


WANTED 
EK ARN eng WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, 
writings for newspapers, magazines; 
experience unnecessary; details free. Press 


Syndicate, 515 St. Louis, Mo (tf) 


*HORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC. 
are wanted for publication. Literary 
Bureau, 145 Hannibai, Mo. (tf) 
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STAMPS AND COINS 
PACKAGE FREE TO COL- 


ST AMPS 


lectors for two cents postage. Also 
offer hundred different foreign. Catalogue. 
Hinges all five cents We buy stamps. 


Marks Stamp Co., 


Toronto, Canada. (tf) 


PATENTS AND LEGAL 
SETHERSTONHAUGH & CO., PATENT 
Solicitors Head Office, Royal Sank 

Building, Toronto; 5 Elgin Street, Ottawa. 








Offices in other principal cities (4-19) 
STAMMERING 
*T-STU-T-T-TERING and Stammering 


_ cured at home. _Instructiv booklet 


free. Walter McDonnell, 64 Potomac Bank 
Building, Washington, D.C. (rtf) 
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uilding with military motors ranged 
outside its doorway, and men in uniform 
keeping guard inside. What constitutes 
a suspicious-looking character I am not 
sure. Anyhow, these men gazed with 
indifference at me in my blue serge suit, 
and with admiration at Miss Mix in white 
silk stockinette. We were allowed to 
pass, to mount in a very tight-fitting 
lift to a floor where a one-armed soldier, 
seated at a table in a hall, requested our 
names. I had a visiting card. The Minx 
scrawled on a piece of paper, “Miss 
Nancy Mix, Dexter, Kentucky.” She 
then hesitated a few seconds, pencil in 
hand, gave one of her little gasps, and 
dashed down an addition underneath, 
“cousin of the American General Ben- 
jamin F. Mix.” 

“There!” she breathed, as the soldier 
moved towards a distant door. “ir 
they’re in doubt about seeing me, that 
may be a trump! You were saying your- 
sclf, Americans are popular, and a gen- 
eral ¥ 

“Does he exist?” I couldn’t help en- 





quiring. (Perhaps this avenged mo- 
ther). 

“He did. He’s dead now. But he’s 
history. They can look him up.” 


“And he’s your cousin?” 

“I’ve heard dad scold my stepmother 
for boasting that he is. Dad’s not here 
to scold me. And she’s as likely to be 
as right as he is.” 

The soldier returned, without gen- 
darmes to arrest one of us. We were 
ushered into a room with a table and a 
trio of chairs, which suggested a council 
of three. We waited. Our hearts 
chumped—at least, mine did. We talked 
of indifferent things, then fell into si- 
lence, and watched the door. It opened, 
and a may entered. 

“Mees Mix!” he greeted my companion. 
He advanced, and when she charmingly 
held out her hand, he bowed over it. This 
with scarce a glance at my mother’s son. 
His cordiality paid tribute to a valued 
ally, with army connections who were 
already landing on the shores of France, 
in transports escorted by destroyers. 
Then, somehow—I hardly knew how—it 
was Miss Nancy Mix who introduced 
Mr. Henry Wayne to Monsieur Dariot. 
By a gracious concession she encouraged 
me to speak, to explain my business and 
mention hers, which I found myself do- 
ing as if hypnotized. 


\ ONSIEUR DARIOT, who spoke Eng- 


ot assured me that madame, my 


mother’s, work was known in France. He 
had he ana of the papers for’ whica 
mademoiselle my cousin wrote. Natur- 


ally I would be permitted to escort them 
if they visited the front. But—it was 
easier to send men than women. Men 
could join any party being made up, 
whereas ladies must have one arranged 
for them. Besides, motor cars .were 
needed and difficult to obtain, to saj 
nothing of essence. 

“But,” broke in Miss Mix, “I have a 
British staff car at my_ service, and 
essence, and the English chauffeur of an 
English lord. If I go to the front—to 
fronts, I mean—I could take the 
Waynes.” 

Monsieur Dariot pricked his ears. 
“Ah, Mademoiselle, you too wish to go 
to the front? Your car would be useful. 
But I must, I fear, ask your qualifica- 
tions, your ——” 

“I’m a writer,” she said, “for an 
American paper with the largest circu- 
Jation in the world. It’s the most in- 
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fluential. It simply makes fashions—1i 
mean opinions.” 

“Indeed?” She was becoming more 
and more marvellous in the eyes of the 
official. This exquisite creature who 
looked like a hothouse flower, had gen- 
erals for cousins, could produce staff cars 
at will like manna in the wilderness, and 
was a valued contributor to the most 
powerful paper on earth! 

“Do I know the name of this great 
journal?” he ventured. 

“You surely must? It’s Home Talk.” 

I was seized with a fit of coughing 
Even Monsieur Dariot started. 

“Home Talk,” he echoed. “That— 
ah, I am ignorant unfortunately of 
America. But it sounds like a woman’s 
journ: * gg 

“Oh, it is,” the Minx cut him short. 
‘That’s why it’s so influential. It seils 
by millions. There’s lots more women 
than men in America. It’s we who are 
IT—I mean it’s we who decide things. 
If we didn’t want the men to go to war 
and fight with the Allies they wouldn’t. 
They couldn’t, you see. Why, they'd 
have to fight for the Germans if we in- 
sisted. If you want a thing done, put it 
in a woman’s paper Politicians do. 
Authors do. And—everyone who is any- 
one. Home Talk rings right round the 
world. It’s—it’s like a propaganda (I 
think she said “probogando,” but Mon- 
sieur Dariot didn’t notice) in neutral 
countries. If Home Talk published an 
article on these liberated cities Mrs. 
Wayne speaks about, goodness knows 
how many dollars will pour in from sub- 
seribers.” 

“T see!” said Mr. Dariot. If more than 
eloquence had been needed, flushed 
cheeks and beaming eyes would have 
done the trick. “Where do you wish to 
go?” he added. 

“Verdun!” she flung at his head. 

He winced under the impact. ‘Ah, 
Verdun! Few ladies are allowed there 
(I knew this, and even mother feared to 
ask for Verdun.) “I am not quite sure 
of that place—even for you, Miss Mix. 
But Nancy, with the evacuated cities in 
the direction of the eastern front, cer- 
tainly! As you have a car, you can start 
as soon as we apply to Headquarters and 
get a response. You can fill a form 
which I will give you, with particulars 
about yourself, and the name of your 
great paper. Your chauffeur must fill 
one. Monsieur Wayne can take home 
forms for his ladies and return them 
cuickly. In four days I shall give you 
your pass.” 

When I had staggered out of the office 
and had subsided weakly into the ear, 
something within me blurted out the 
question, “Do you write, Miss Mix?” 

“You think I’d fib?” she reproached 
me, large-eyed. “I ought to set Sidi B. 
at you! Why, I once wrote a_ lovely 
article for Home Talk. I sent it in, and 
won a prize. It was on ‘How to Break 
un Engagement Without Breaking a 
Heart.’” 


YOWARDICE caused me to put off tell- 

ing mother of the Minx’s application 
for the front. I thought it would be re- 
fused at Headquarters; and as by un 
tiring effort mother managed  mean- 
while to avoid Miss Mix she might 
uever know of my guilt. We were con- 
stantly out for meals, at restaurants 01 
at the houses of such Paris dwellers 
as we knew. Mother was excited and 
earnest. Ruthlessly she “worked” our 
acquaintances for’ introductions, and 
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secured one to a high official at Nancy, 
another to a General at Verdun, in cas¢ 
we were allowed there, which everyon: 
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warned her was doubtful. It was on | Burnt out and everything de- 
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but we’d smeared our war-bread with 


English jam, when Sidi B. burst upoa 


us. He was followed by two brand new CD 
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“Oh, Mrs. Wayne!” she exclaimed, as 
sweetly as if we had indeed been “livinz 
in each other’s pockets,” “Here are our 
permits. They’re only for Nancy and 
the eastern front. But there’s a separate 
‘etter from that Lamb of a Monsieur 
Dariot. He says, as we have our own 
car and gas, and “Home Talk” has such 
B on° . |} an immense. circulation even among 

ritishAmericaAssuranceCo. | | icutrals, there may be hope for Verdun. 
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refused at first to stir out of the nei, 
because a mouse had gnawed the hoie. 
I’m sure Mother longed to run upstairs 
and have hysterics in her bedroom:- but 
Mrs. Henry Wayne occupies a position 
imonge women which the Matterhorn 
occupies among mountains. She waved 
Minx back to her officers, and held 
ier own ground at her table. Not untii 
a cecent interval had elapsed did she 
irise and stalk to the ascenseur. Kate 
followed, I followed, though if I’d had 
a trained astral body I'd gladly have 
sent it instead. 

I draw a veil over 
put half an 
again and 
needed it 
But I had 


tne 


the scene upstairs 
hour later I crawled aes 
ordered a go of brandy. 
after what I’d been through 
made Mother see that to go 
to the Front with a Minx was nobler 
than not to go at all. 

Next morning early we set out for 
Nancy. There was a short scene start- 
ing which could be described as comedy 
or tragedy, according to the point of 
view Mother offering to sit on a 
“strapontin” because the car was “one 
of the things we owed to Miss Mix:” 
Miss Mix insisting that Mrs. Wayne and 
Miss Whitley shoul take the best 
piaces; their chill yielding, to “save a 
squabble.” Presently when Nancy, Sidi 
B. and I had disposed ourselves on the 
two “strapontins” aforesaid, the ladies 
knees coldly poreegeonr our backs (if they 
nad touched, our spines would have been 
frostbitten!) I « dln 2-0 the girl giggling. 
Telepathy told me she pictured Mother 
on one of these small folding chairs, and 
I too suppressed a gurgle. 


, 

1 
T 
i 


Na roads leading out from Paris 
4 eastward are roads to Germany, 
and so towards Germany our big Brit- 


ish car turned her nose in defiance. She 
had six cylinders and the power of sixty 
super-horses. She drank distance like 
petrol (here | might pun, seeing that 
-ne soon plunged us into Champagne) 
and she made better time than the fast- 


est train of war days. As for an aa- 
venture, it wouldn’t be her fault if we 
had one! Our — “hold ups” were to 
show Miss Mix’s blue pass, crossed with 
red, to soldiers stationed along the way 


after we ran into the war zone. The sight 
of women going to the “Ffont,” not 
cressed as nurses, surprised these dusty 


men, and the Minx more than surprised 
them. Dressed. hatted and booted in 
khaki color, with her red hair and 


the sunshine, it 


stare at her 


white skin dazzling in 
would have been safer to 
through smoked glasses 

Meaux marked “the place nearest Paris 
“on the front of the Marne” where 
Germans came in that million-years-ago 
autumn of 1914. Even now we couid 
see on the left bank of the river—half 
nidden in green grass, grain or butter- 
cups the form of trenches—shallow 
holes made in a hurry. Meaux we saw 
as a sweet old town of dove-grey roofs, 
and the Minx would stop to buy posi- 
ecards of the Bishop whose bravery 
even the Germans respected. 

At Chateau-Thierry, on the right bank, 
we came upon our first trace of German 
destruction. Once its only ruin was 
the Castle built by Charles Martel for 
a sort of fairytale monarch, young King 
Ynierry. Travellers came to see the 
fortresslike church of the 15th century 
with its vast tower set upon a height, 
or to gaze at the birthplace of Jean de 
la Fontaine, the beloved fable-maker. 
Nowadays there are ruins more thrilling 
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chan Thierry’s crumbled palace. The 
Tour de Balhan and the Church of St. 
Crispin are neglected for a few grim 
trophies on the river’s edge—“‘monu- 
ments historiques” which the Germans 
added, in seven September days, to those 
aiready possessed by Chateau-Thierry. 
Mother’s stylo became frantically busy 
amid the fluttering leaves of a cheap 
black notebook, marked “No. 1,” as we 


spun away from the picturesque hill- 
town by the Marne, past little villages 
iike islands in a_ flood green, past 
martyred chateaux, past Montmirai! 
where a fierce battle was fought with- 
out ever getting into the papers: ana 
so towards Epernay. Her jolted jot- 
tings resembled nothing so much as a 
tango danced by ink-stained insects 


put no bump or swerve discouraged het 

Kate read an antiquated guide-book (are 
not all things antiquated that date before 
191 47) but the correspondent of “Home 

1 was idle, save for eves and tongut 

She asked me many questions, but | 
confess that I thought at time they 
were put for the pleasure of hearing 
nerself talk, rather than with the ob 
ject of gathering information. Why 
should she care that Epernay had manu 
factured the best “Vins de la Riviere,” 


- 


the 


and that vast wine-cellars were cut i 
the chalk rocks? Yet suddenly she sur- 
prised me with a quaint word-picture 
of the German = ambitions concerning 
these storehouses of a million bottles 
Sne had apparently read something 


about the very church with its very 01 
painted glass windows: and added, wher 
Kate read aloud that Henry IV. had lai 
siege to Epernay, “Oh yes, wasn’t Mar 
shal Biron killed in it?” Doubtle 
ininx-like, the girl had slily bo!ted 
few undigested facts to fling at us: but 
I began dimly to discern that there mig 
be Somet 





hing yet be discerned unde 
ner dimples and rice-powder. 

Epernay wa ruelly bombed afte 
the Germans had Pain hustled out by 
the victory of the Marne, the gay “quar 
tier Abelé,” where lived the rich, bein: 
niarked down for destruction 
(\HALONS, chief town of the Marne. 

city of twenty-two bridges, was 
important before Attila brought his 
Huns and St. Bernard preached thé 
Crusade there in the 12th century 


brief 
ancien 
of hers is des- 


Mother had thought of laying a 
seene in Chalons, because of its 
churches (a great forte 
cribing churches) but she lost the calm- 
requisite for architecture at sight 
of the German prisoners, working alonz 
the road in gangs. “After all, Nancy 
is my goal, in this direction!” she re- 
minded herself; and instead of 
taking, she scattered as we drove 
lets she’d translated into 
and printed for such emergencies. Thes: 
were strong quotat ons from a lectur 
of hers in which Germany was compare 

with the fallen archangel Lucifer, an 
she believed that, if picked up and rea 

they would be a nourishing mental ratio 
for the prisoners. She suggested stop 
the car at a distance, to see if th« 
men in the queer flat caps, with P. G 
on their backs, profited by the unique 
opportunity offered: but I argued that 
watched pots never boil, and the chauf- 
feur was allowed to go on past the fai: 
town of three Vitry-le 
Francois 


ness 


note- 
leaf- 


had German 


ping 


rivers, towards 


To be continued 
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Take a Holiday and Hear 
the Columbia Grafonola 


O to the Columbia dealer’s and make yourself at 
home. Play the instrument as if it were your own. 
Ask for any record in the list as if you owned them all. 
Play the ones you like as often as you want. Know the 
Columbia. Get acquainted with it, ask questions, take 
your time, and the experience of buying a phonograph 
will be one you'll always look back upon with pleasure. 
Columbia Grafonolas are priced at $30 to $325 
Period designs up to $3150 
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‘Te Stick. You cannot ask for anything better. 
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